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PREFACE 

The theon- of the fonnatioo of cycles of inyster\' plays held by earlier 
students of the subject, by even so great a scholar as Ten Brink, was that 
they were written by various individual authors at various places and were 
collected into groups much as EHzabethau or other plays are collected. 
Each play, it was believed, had its own author, place, and date of compo- 
sition, which modern investigation might possibly discover. The wide 
variety of style, period, and even of dialect, exhibited within a single cycle. 
to say nothing of the many indications of the work of a single author, was 
regarded as a sufficient basis for such a conception and historians of liter- 
ature have never rid themselves entirely of a theory of individual author- 
ship for mystery plan's. 

The particular forms in which the mystery plays come down to us are 
not the work of single authors, but o£ redactors, revisers, and mere tinkerers, 
showing the results of many changes and modifications of the work of 
older and simpler originals. Plays on the same subject present the variety 
of treatment that different versions of the same popular ballad present. 
and the problem of determining the original form is not different in the 
one case from what it is in the other. 

In the thesis which follows, I endeavor to explain the problem presented 
by the tangled series of agreements and differences between two of the 
more important documents in early English literature. From various 
evidences in the forms presented and from the scanty historical records 
of the gilds responsible for the acting of the plays, I attempt to discover 
the relationship between the two great cycles of Yorkshire plays, and 
arrive at the conclusion that, at an earlier period, the York cycle and the 
Towneley cycle were, as cycles, one and the same. It is, thus, at variance 
with the current theory of the borrowing of individual plays from the one 
cycle and the incorporation of them into the other. If my thesis finds 
general acceptance, we shall hear less of plays "borrowed" in such odd and 
unaccountable groups from the York cycle by the Towneley cycle, and 
in the study of other cycles critics may apply the same theory of continuous 
revision of individual plays, due to craft control or to other reasons. In 
this connection, the recent article published in Modern Philology {January, 
1918) by Mrs. Frank points the way. This article appeared after the 
presentation of my thesis to the Faculty of the University of Mirmesota 
(June, 1917), but in my revision of it for publication I have availed myself 
of certain e\'idecce submitted by her. 

Tile thesis was undertaken and written under the direction of Professor 
Hardin Craig. It has since, in his absence, been revised for publication 
tmder the direction of Professor Carleton Brown. Both of them have 
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shown the most generous spirit of helpftdness, interesting themselves in 
the detail as well as the general outlines of the work; and I welcome this 
opportunity to make public and grateful acknowledgment of my indebted- 
ness to both of them, and especially to Professor Craig, without whose 
assistance and encouragement the work would never have been imdertaken. 

Marie C. Lyle 
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THE ORIGINAL IDENTITY OF THE YORK 
AND TOWNELEY CYCLES 



INTRODUCTION 

The extent and the nature of the relationship between the York and 
Towneley cycles have been the subject of repeated investigation. Miss 
Lucj' Toulmin Smith, the editor of the York cycle,' called attention to 
five Towneley plays which, except for slight additions, gaps, or modifica- 
tions, agree verbally with York plays. Further parallels between the 
texts of the two cycles were soon discovered. An identical stanza spoken 
by the Angel in York XVII (strophe 27) and Towneley XIV (strophe UMI) 
was observed by Joseph Hall.' Also, Dr. Herttrich" noted that the greater 
part of the York play. Christ Led Up to Calvary (XXXIV), was present in 
Towneley (XXII), and that the Flight into Egypt (Y PI. XVIII and T 
R. XV) contained certain similarities in phraseology. In endeavoring to 
account for the presence of identical plays, or portions of plays, in the two 
cycles, each of these scholars proposed a different theory; (1) according 
10 Miss Smith, Towneley borrowed the plays from York;* (2) Hal! pre- 
ferred to believe that York borrowed the plays from Towneley;' (3) Hert- 
trich argued that the plays in question were derived from a common source,* 

The problem of the relationship between the two cycles was fiuther 
complicated by Professor Hohlfeld's discovery of the presence of slighter 
I similarities in eight^ther plays.' Discarding as insufficient the evidence 
produced for the theory of a common source, and regarding the borrowing 
on the part of York as unlikely, he concluded that the Towneley author 
mast have been familiar with the York plays, and that he borrowed certain 
plays outright, constructed others from a memory of York plays, and 
wrote still others independently of any York influence. Those plays 
which he regarded as imitations are: the Annunciation, the Ofering o} the 

•Lacf Tonlmin Smiih, THi Kw* Myitfy Plays C1B8S). The pUye noted by Miu Soiilh were 
TuH Xt. XX, XXXVII, XXXVIII. XLVIII >Qd Towneley VIII. XVin. XXV. XXVI, XXX (pan). 

>Ji»pb Hall. £■«. SiHd. (I«S6) OHM. la the play of the Risurriaion, one ot the idcnlinl pluyi, 
sottstbat the liniluiiy begini suJiei (hail Mix Ssilh (o;. iil. J9T) bad noticed. 

■ O. Hcnulcb. Slnii*ti » iti York Plays (ISSG) 3-fi. 

* Ui*> Siaith (0*. til. inwo. »lvi). acceptios the theory of the Suftns Setiily editor of the TowhiUj 
tMNM (|»ef . <) that the Towneley cycle wai a collertioo of play* diann from diOeient lourcei, lug- 
lad Uui th* ftAft in qneition ven borrowed from Yock by Towneley. 

*Ht. Ball iBp. III. tw), acccptmg S^nat'a dictum {Jmilik t) Atimalliia, pref, i) that "the law cf 
ma* in alliioalive poeiry it (loni lines tait in a loote mould to tinei cast ia a strict one." concluded 
t ika Tork playa in thdl preuBt ihape are later than the corieitiondint Towneley tciCh 

•BertUKk. at' lU. On the baaii of ■ detailed compariuin of the identical playi. Dt. Hentricb 

OKlsded that tke grtunmar ot the iuertioat, omiuiao*. and varialioni wa> lach that neithei cyi;te could 

F* burnjwvd froTB the other, but that each wai independently baud upon a common oriBinal, of which 

tam tta Vok vrnion. with ill greater metrical legaUfity *nd fulneu in detail, wai nearer the ntlBinat 

' H^ltiM. »W a^uaRliecben KoUelniTn 
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Magi, the Flight into Egypt, Herod the Great, the Conspiracy, the Buffeting, 
the Scourging, and the Crucifixion.^ In the Prologue to the Annunciation, 
Professor Davidson' found a closer resemblance than that pointed out by 
Professor Hohlfeld. For this play, as well as for the Magi and the Flight 
into Egypt, Professor Gayley*^ considered the theory of imitation probable. 
Such plays as Abraham and Isaac, John the Baptist, and the Peregrini^ he 
believed, were based upon "early alternatives of York plays, later 
discarded." 

The probability that later independent revisions of certain plays took 
place in each cycle after the period of contact has been suggested in 
different studies. Professor Davidson, having established by means of 
rhjrme scheme tests a common authorship for the Northern Septenar 
strophes of the Towneley Conspiracio and the Northern Septenar plays of 
the York cyde, concluded that the Towneley play had been borrowed 
from York and that the later modification of the same strophe in the cor- 
responding York play was an indication of a later revision based upon the 
play now extant in the Towneley cycle.^^ Mr. Pollard" hazarded a 
similar guess for the plays of the Peregrini and the Suspencio lude, two 
plays which occur in another York metre, the "Bums" measure^' of the 
Resurrection. According to this asstunption, the York plays represent 
revisions of the Towneley plays just mentioned. The minor changes 
discernible in the so-called identical plays are generally regarded as later 
modifications made by Wakefield" playwrights," although some of the 
changes may have taken place in the York cycle. Moreover, the additions 
by the so-called Wakefield author in the play of the Last Judgment are 
decisive evidence of later revisions in the Towneley cycle." 

The most recent theory is that proposed by Professor Cady.^^ Observ- 
ing the general structural similarities which underlie the York and Towne- 
ley plays of the Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection groups, he endeavors 
to account for them by assuming that the two cycles developed from a 
common liturgical source. This theory, however, fails to supply an adequate 

• Towneley plays X. XIV. XV, XVI, XX, XXI, XXII. and XXIIL 

* Charles Davidson, Studies in the English Mystery Plays 157. 
" Gayley. Plays of Our Forefathers 134, n. 1. 

u Davidson, op, cit. 144. 

" A. W. Pollard, The Towneley Mysteries, EETSES 71: intro. xxvi. 

" Saintsbury , History of English Prosody. 1 :204 ff. 

i« M. H. Peacock. The Wakefield Mysteries: the Place of RepresenUtion, Anglia 24:509 ff. 

» Smith, op. cit. intro. xlvi; Hohlfeld, op. cU. Anglia 11:219 ff.; Pollard, op. cit. intro. xvi ff. 

"A. W. Pollard, op. cit. intro. xxi and Gayley, op. cit. 177 present this view. Cady, on the other 
hand, (The Towneley Couplets and Quatrains, Journ.Eng.Ger. Phil. 10:572 ff. and The Passion Group 
in Towneley, Mod. Phil. 10:599) maintains that the work of the so-called Wakefield author preceded the 
York borrowings. Mrs. Grace Frank, Revisions in the English Mystery Plays, Mod. Phil. 15:181 ff., 
presents evidence for the older view. 

" Cady, The Liturgical Basis of the Towneley Mysteries, PMLA. 24:419 ff.; op. cit. Mod. Phil. 10:587 ff. 
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explanatioQ for the existing relationship." since it confines itself to those 
portions of the cycle to which the liturgy of the Church might be expected 
to afford parallels," and takes no account of other similarities which are 
certainly due to vernacular soiu'ces. Moreover, it fails entirely to account 
for the remarkable parallels presented by the identical plays. These plays, 
as well as certain similarities in other plays, indicate a common source not 
only in liturgical plays but also in the vernacular. 

Thus, the relation between the two cycles must be explained by a theory 
which takes into consideration, not only all the existing similarities, but 
also all the dissimilarities. In the case of the similarities, we have, as 
already noted, a practical identity of certain plays, a verbal identity of 
isolated passages in certain other plays, and a structiu-al resemblance, 
without the presence of verbal agreement, in still other plays. The earlier 
theories advanced, those by Miss Smith, Mr. Hall, and Dr. Herttrich, 
were based, in general, upon the presence of identical plays in the two 
cycles; the later theories, those by Hohlfeld, Davidson, PoUard, Gayley, 
and Cady, assumed that the relationship which determined the presence 
of identical plays in the two cycles was different from that which determined 
the presence of less striking similarities in other plays. Although, in general, 
they admitted the possibility of independent revisions in the two cycles 
after the period of contact, they failed to consider the possibility that all 
existing similarities may be explained by one hypothesis, and that the 
dissimilarities were the result of later independent revisions. The presence 
of identical plays may, indeed, indicate the relationship originally existing 
in the two cycles. It, therefore, seems to me that the York and Towneley 
cycles were one and the same up to a certain period in the vernacular 
stage; that this identity of plays represents the parent-cycle stage; and 
that this parent cycle, estabhshed separately at York and Wakefield {?), 
underwent revisions at both places, the revisions in one cycle being inde- 
pendent, presiunably, of those in the other. 

That the similarities in the corresponding plays of the two cycles 
differ in degree and kind is due to the fact that certain plays underwent 
more extended revisions than others. Six distinct groups of plays may be 
distinguished: (1) plays which are practically identical. (2) plays showing 
& close similarity in structure and phraseology extending to the retention 
qf common rhjTnes. (3) plays showing a dose similarity in structure, but 
with not so eatcnsive a similarity in phraseology.', (4) plays showing a simi- 
larity in. structure but with no similarity in phraseology, (5) plays show- 
ing little similarity in structural outhne and no agreement in phraseology, 
(6) plays present in one cycle but not in the other. 



'• Hn. >f«nk. a*. iM. ». IM, u. 2. sfll 
■HScr y*ck i>lar* ■• ilnerLbcd ia Biutoo'i 
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CHAPTER I 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE NORTHERN PASSION: A RELATION- 
SHIP IN THE VERNACULAR 

The most decisive evidence pointing to a relationship between York 
and Towneley in the vernacular is supplied by the metrical narrative 
known as the Northern Passion,^ The immediate source of the two cycles 
is available only in the case of the Passion group: namely, the Northern 
Passion and the Gospel of Ntcodemus,^ and in this group of plays, the 
vernacular sources, not liturgical, adequately account for the existing 
similarities. 

The influence of the Northern Passion upon certain of the York and 
Towneley plays has been noted by Miss Foster,* but the comparison may 
be extended further. The parallels already pointed out occur in six of the 
twelve plays making up the York Passion group proper.* Of the six 
remaining plays, the Conspiracy and Agony, as recorded in the accompany- 
ing chart, and the Trial before Herod^ show in a slighter degree the influ- 
ence of the Northern Passion, This leaves but three plays of the York 
Passion group unaffected by it, and two of these, the First Trial before 
Pilate and the Condemnation, show the influence of the other vernacular 
source, the Gospel of Nicodemus.^ In Towneley, in addition to the Con^ 
spiracio,'' a definite use of the Northern Passion, as shown in the accom- 
panying chart, appears in all of the Passion plays except that of the 
Talents. 

The influence of the Northern Passion upon York and Towneley is 
shown in the following chart. 

» Frances A. Foster, The Northern Passion EETS 145 and 147. 

* W. H. Hulme. Middle English Harrowing of Hell and Gospel of Nicodemus EETS (Ex. Ser.) 100; 
W. A. Craigie, The Gospel of Nicodemus and the York Mystery Plays Furnivall Birthday Book 52 ff. 
The part which the Gospel of Nicodemus played in the development of the York and Towneley cycles will 

be presented below, ch. II. 

» Foster, op. ciL EETS 147:81 flf. 

* The plays extending from the Entry into Jerusalem up to and through the Death and Burial are 

included in the Passion group proper. 

* In Play XXXI, the Trial before Herod, verbal and structural similarities to the Northern Passion 
occur: cf. NP 11. 976a and Y 11. 134-35; NP 11. 962-62d. 967-70 and Y 11. 136-39; NP 1. 999 and Y 1. 324; 
NP 11. 1005.6b and Y 11. 394, 392. 

* See below, ch. II, pp. 31-32 for the influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus ui}on these two plays. The 
source of the Entry, the other one of the three plays not influenced by the Northern Passion^ lias not yet 
been discovered. 

Mn an earlier article {Mod. Lang. Notes 24:169), Miss Foster believed the influence of the Northern 
Passion apparent in Towneley plays XXII. XXIII. and XXVI, as well as XX, the Conspiracio, but in a 
later study {EETS 147:86 S.), she says nothing concerning the influence upon the first three plays. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE GOSPEL OF NICODEMUS 

The Northern Septenar Revision 

The fundamental source of the Passion plays in the York cycle, as has 
been shown in the preceding chapter, was the Northern Passion, But one 
may recognize also in several of these plays the direct influence of another 
vernacular text, the Gospel of Nicodemus, This influence manifests itself 
not only in the appropriation of material but also in the adoption in sev- ^ 
eral plays of its characteristic stanza, the "Northern Septenar." The de- 
pendence of the York plays upon the text of the Gospel of Nicodemus was 
first noted by Mr. Craigie;^ their indebtedness in the matter of metrical 
form was suggested by Professor Hulme in his edition of this Middle : 
English poem.^ 

Unlike the Northern Passion, the Gospel of NicodemuSy as I shall 
endeavor to show, did not supply the fundamental source for the York 
plays dealing with the Passion but was used merely for elaboration and 
expansion. Although it forms the basis of the Harrowing of Hell and two 
of the trial scenes before Pilate,* it could not have been fundamental in 
the formation of the Passion group, because it deals only with the incidents 
connected with the Trial and Condemnation of Jesus before Pilate, of his 
Crucifixion, Death, and Burial, of his Harrowing of Hell, and of his 
Resurrection. The York Passion group, on the other hand, begins with 
the Entry into Jerusalem and includes the events connected with the 
Bargaining and Selling of Jesus, the Last Supper, the Agony and Betrayal» 
the Examination before Caiaphas, Peter^s Denial, the Trial before Herod, 
the two Trials before Pilate, the Scourging and Mocking of Jesus, the 
Bearing of the Cross, the Crucifixion, Death, and Burial. All of these 
events, however, as well as the Harrowing of Hell and the Resurection 
are treated by the Northern Passion,* the influence of which is seen in all 
the plays beginning with the Conspiracy and up to and including the 
Resurrection, with the exception of the Harrowing of Hell and two of the 
Trial scenes before Pilate. Moreover, the events which are connected with 
but one of the trials in the Gospel of Nicodemus, that of the Condemnation 
of Jesus, are dispersed in York and incorporated into three of the trials, 

1 Craigie, The Gospel of Nicodemus and the York Mystery Plays Furnivall Miscellany Sl-^l. 

s Hulme. The Middle English Harrowing of Hell and the Gospel of Nicodemus EETSBS lOOantro. 
xviii. 

* Craigie. loc. cit.; see also below, p. 31, n. 5. 

^ Frances A. Poster, The Northern Passion EETS 145 and 147, and above, ch. I. 
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seems possible to conclude that Burton's list describes an older play based only upon 
material from the Northern Passion, and that the extant version of the York play 
represents a later play, showing a combination of events gained from both sources.* 

Play XXXIII, entitled the Second Trial and Judgment before Pilate, the greater 
part of which is undoubtedly based upon the Gospel of Nicodemus, also differs from 
the description given it in Burton's list. The play, as we now have it, is made up of 
the following incidents: (I) Pilate's boasting of his power, (2) Jesus sent back by 
Herod with his message, (3) the accusations brought against Jesus, (4) the bowing 
of the standards when Jesus enters the hall and the anger of the Jews because of it, 
(5) the holding of the standards by the four strongest men in the realm, and in spite 
of their strength, the bowing again of the standards, (6) the deliverance of Barabbas 
and the Jews' demand for Jesus* condemnation, (7) the scourging, crowning, and 
mocking of Jesus, (8) the handwashing scene, (9) the condemnation. Burton*' de- 
scribes the play in these words: Jesus, Pilatus, Cayphas, Annas, sex milites tenentes 
hastas cum vexillis, et alij quattuor ducentes Jesum ah Herode petentes Baraban dimitti 
et Jesum crucifigi, et ibidem ligantes et flagellantes eum, ponentes coronam spineam 
super caput eius; tres milites mittentes sortem super vestem Jesu, The absence of the 
incident of the throwing of dice for the clothing of Jesus in the extant play is evidence 
in itself that Burton described a different play. It is impossible to decide whether 
Burton's reference to the six soldiers carrying spears and ensigns provides for the 
incident of the bowing of the standards or not, but because of the detail with which 
the incidents of this play are described by Burton, it probably does not. It is likely 
that the later introduction of this incident crowded out the incident of the throwing 
of dice, since, in the register, the latter incident has been divided and contracted to 
a few lines at the end of Plays XXXIV and XXXV. Moreover, the description as 
offered by Burton seems to refer to a play much simpler in detail and one which fol- 
lows the Northern Passion narrative more closely than the extant play which shows 
an extensive influence from the Gospel of Nicodemus. 

The description which Burton gives of Play XXXVII, the Harrowing of Hell, 
does not correspond to the present play. He describes the play thus: Jesus spolians 
infernum, xij spiritus, [vj] boni et vj maliM Obviously, this description refers to 
another play, since there is no mention of spirits in the extant version. It seems diffi- 
cult to believe that the patriarchs of the extant play, reciting their prophecies as 
they await the coming of Jesus, or the devils as they oppose his entrance, could be 
referred to as ''spirits"; and for that matter, the number of patriarchs and devils 
does not correspond to the number required in the list. It seems probable, then, 
that the description given by Burton refers to an earlier play, differing to a marked 
degree from the extant play, the incidents and phraseology of which are largely 
drawn from the Gospel of Nicodemus, 

The Resurrection, Play XXXVIII, as described by Burton, also seems to refer 
to a simpler play than that of the extant version. Jesus resurgens de sepulcro, quatuor 
milites armati, et tres Marie lamentantes, Pilatus, Cayphas, with the later addition of 
et A nna, Juvenis sedens ad sepulcrum indutus albo, loquens mulieribus^^ is, in all prob- 
ability, a description of the present play only in so far as it is based upon the Northern 
Passion. No mention is made by Burton of the Centurion's reproaches against the 
Jews, nor of his recital of the overcasting of the weather at the time of Jesus' death, 

• Incidents one. two, and three, having no basis in biblical or apocryphal narratives, are to be regarded 
possibly as an original invention on the part of the playwright. 

^* See Burton list. Smith, ibid, intro. xxv. 

1^ Smith, ibid, intro. xxvi. 

»« Loc. cit. 
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fivea Ki audi promineDce at the beginning at the extant pby. This mutorial is 
&nr«il from the Coipel of Nicedtmut and if it had been included in the earlier play, 
i! seems likely that Burton would, at least, have included the aarae of the Centurion 
in thu list of characters. Apparently, its omission is to be explained only upon the 
(iDtind that the tnalerial from the Gosprl of Nkodtmui was not included in the cycle 
11 ihf ttcae of its fonnation. 

Since the addition from the Gospel of NUodcmus in Play XXIX, the Exomina- 
rm htfart Caiphas and Peter' i Dental, did not necessitate either the introduction ot 
in alta character or of a new incident, it is impossible to determine whether the 
[li;, as described by Burton, refers to the extant version or to on earlier play, Bur- 
!£«'» dcuripiiOR is loo meagre in detail to help much: Jesus, Anna, CayphaLetuij"' 
Iiiti prttutitnUs el cotapkitanles Jesum; Ptlrus, muiier acctuans Pelntm, et MiU- 
itw." The play, as a whole, is based upon the Northern Passion, with the introduc- 
tim ol material from the Gospel of Nieodemus in the matter of additional accusa- 
liooE," thus showing a similar situation to that existing in the other plays. 

As already noted, Professor Hu!nie suggested the influence of the 
'^fspei oj Nkodemus stanza upon the Northern Septenar metre in the 
Vork cj'cle He pointed out similarities in metrical structure, in the rhyme 
order, ababababcdcd, and in the three beat measure of the four lines of 
the caitda-'* Such sirailarities, however, do not positively establish the 
probability of direct influence, but they may be regarded as contributory 
t^idetice in connection with numerous cases of common rhyme series." 
1. iherefore, submit the following common rhyme series: 

(I) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between Play 
XXX\TI, the Harrowing of Hell, and the Gospel of Nicodentus:" 

(a) The identical rhymes are: 

Y 15. (as)sente, tenie, menU, wenle; G of N 84, sent, mtnl, went, (en)lent. Y 22, 
Ittmani, »"tHg: G of N 43. Mmang, tarang. Y 2, kaiie. graiie; G of N 69, 88, haue, 
(MM. V 2. sone, done: G of N 37." 55, 129, sone, done. Y 24, letle. keUe; G of N 
1«. UU, kell- Y 7. satde. laide: G of N 40. 63, 93, 124, sayd. layd. Y 23. mee, be; 
(! of N IS, me, be. Y 5, vndirslande, lande, mtlkand, Uuand; G of N 100, land, vnder- 
and, KaJkand. lyfand. Y 22, myght, right; G of N 115, 116. U2, ryghl, myghl. Y 8, 
»,*«*/. bight, sigkl. light; of N 118, tnyght, tyght. sygki, hyghl. 

(b) The included rhymes are: 



HUH. Y 9, haue, I 



le. Y 9. paste, fasie; 
.1* blame, same, schame, 
■-, graue, have, straue. Y 31, Irewe, knewe; 



<• Compans cspeciitlly G ot N 39-M anil Y 33-40; G of N Add. 19-35 ■: 
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G of N 7," treWf Ihesu, new, knew. Y 28, weste, feste; G of N 53, best, threst, west, 
fest, Y 25, wende, ende; G of N 45 Add., frende, wende, fende, ende. Y 13,** 28, werre, 
ferre; G of N 142, were, here, fere, nere. Y 27, leere, heere; G of N 39, lere, manere, 
here, here. Y 11, my ght, fight; G of N 131, fyght, dyght, myght, rjrght. Y 22, myght, 
right; G of N 5," ryght, myght, syght, dyght. Y 2, haue, graue; Gr of N 60," graue, 
haue, straue, craue. Y 7, saide, latde; G of N 68," affrayd, payd, layd, sayd, Y 21, 
hidde, kidde; G of N 6," byd, kyd, hyd, dyd. Y 33, tUl, fulfiJle; G of N 123, ill, tyll, 
skyll, fullfylL Y 3, Ul, wtU; G of N 19,» styU. vntyll, wUl, Ul, Y 18, {&)bide, tyde; 
G of N 52,*' syde, hyde, tyde, byde. Y 31, vs, bus; G of N 31,'" pus, Ihesus, vs, bus. 
Y 17, more, sore; G of N 139 Add., sore, {e\xeT)more, l)ore, lore. 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play XXXVII is 140. 

The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 31/140 of all in Play XXXVII or 22 
per cent. 

The number of rhyming words agreeing is 68 in 408 lines of Play XXXVII or 
1 in 6 lines. 

(2) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
Play II, the Creation to the Fifth Day, and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 

(a) The identical rhymes are: 

Y 7, sone, done; G of N 37," 55, 129, sane, done. Y 14, sail, all; G of N 44, 134, all, sail. 

(b) The included rhymes are : 

Y 5, be, se; G of N 19,*^ me, se, fre, be. Y 2, forsake, blake, take, wake, sclake, 
make; G of N 44, slake, sake, make, take; G of N 84, make, forsake, wake, take, Y 4, 
pay, day; G of N 47, pray, day, pay, say. Y 14, sail, all; G of N 100," (with) all, thrall, 
sail, bifall. Y 7, sone, done; G of N 36," mon, son, trone, done. Y 13, (foT)thoght, 
brught, (vn) soght, noght, oght, wrothe; G of N 10,'* thoght, noght, broght, wroght; G or N 
23, broght, soght, noght, wroght. Y 1, wroght, soght; G of N 23," broght, soghi, noght, 
wroght. Y 7, might, bright, syght, wyght, right, dyght; G of N 5" ryght, myght, syght, 
dyght; G of N 98, myght, ryght, wight, syght. Y 6, byde, wede, (on)brede, fede, sede, 
lede; G of N 9, led, wed, fed, bred. Y 8, assent, went, hent, firmament, sent, entent; 
G of N 129, went, assent, hent, entent. Y 4, mene, betwyne, sene, clene, wyne, bydene; 
G of N 92, mene, sene, bidene, wene. 

" Cf. also G of N 9, {\'r\)treu'e, knew, Hebrew, Inoghe. 

«» ware instead of verre. 

"Cf. also G of N 92, ryght, hyght, syght, myght; 98, myght, ryght, wight, syght; 128, myght, wight, 
ryght, hyght; 149 Add., knyght, myght, nyght, right. 

<* Cf. also G of N 64, saue, graue, haue, straue; 147 Add., saue, haue, graue, staue. 

*• Cf. also G of N 77, sayd, layd, affrayd, payd; 145 Add., sayde, brayde, mayde, layde. 

" Cf. also G of N 120, hyd, kyd, dyd, bityd. 

" Cf. also G of N 26, vntyll, ill, will, skyll; 31. wyll, ill, skyll. Jiaretyll 83, tyll, will, skyll, ill. 

*• Cf. also G of N 145 Add., tyde, pride, bide, wyde. 

•» Cf. also G of N 78, pus, vs, Nichodemus, Ihesus. 

•1 ivn)done. 

»* Cf. also G of N 50, plente, he. be. se; 64, me, tre, se, be; 68, meneyhc, se, be, Galile; 80, me, be, w, 
pete; 135, we, preuete, se, be; 140, bounte, se, parde, be. 

M Cf. also G of N 114, all, bifall, sail, small; 132, all, sail, call. sail. 

•* Cf. also G of N 138, (als)sone. trone, done, sone. 

» Cf. also G of N 48, soght, broght, wroght, thoght; 62, thoght, noght, broght, soght; 66, thoght, wroght, 
broght. noght; 81, soght, noght, broght, wroght; 124, soght, wroght, broght, thoght; 140, broght, soght, noght, thoght. 

»• Cf. also G of N 48, soght, broght, wroght, thoght; 81, soght, noght, broght, wroght; 124, soght, tcroght, 
broght, thoght. 

•^ Cf. also G of N 57, ryght, dyght, syght, myght. 
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(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play II is 41. 

The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 13/41 of all in Play II or 31 per cent. 

The number of rhyming words agreeing is 41 in 86 lines of Play II or 1 in 2 lines. 

(3) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
Play X, Abraham's Sacrifice of Isaac, and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 
(a) The identical rhymes are: 

Y 20, saye, ay; G of N 68, say, ay. Y 14, praye, daye; G of N 97, pray, day. 
Yl6,fayne, layne, slayne, agayne; G of N 20, slayne, fayne, layn, ogayn. Y 23, son€, 
ine; G of N 60, bone, sone. Y 6, sone, done; G of N 37," 55, 129, sone, done. Y 22, 
miki, thoght; G of N 146 Add., (be)thought, wrought. Y 19, thoght, noght, soght, 
mikt; G of N 66, thoght, wroght, soght, noght. Y 1, lyffe, wyffe; G of NM6, 18 Add.." 
ityfe, lyf. Y 23, tiU, will; G of N 12, 14.*» tyU, wUl. Y 9, wille, fulfille, skUle, (heT)tUle; 
Gof N 93, will, tyU, skyll,fuUfyll. Y 26. dede, stede; G of N 27, 62, 112, 136, stede, 
iede. Y 2, tree, see, be, me; G of N 64, me, tre, se, be. Y 16, be, me; G of N 28, me, be, 

(b) The included rhymes are: 

Y 8, tve, me; G of N 89, he, se, we, me. Y 16, be, me; G of N 19,** me, se, fre, be. 
Y9, Asse, has; G of N 70, was, pas, ass, has. Y 14, praye, daye; G of N 47,** pray, 
iaj, pay, say. Y 20, saye, ay; G of N 55,** pray, ay, say, day. Y 27, fayne, agayne; 
Gof N 20,** slayne, fayne, layn, ogayn. Y 31, agayne, mayne; G of N 16, ogayne, 
slavne, trayne, mayne. Y 4, panne, beganne; G of N 27,** man, pan, bigan, kan. Y 25, 
K&, tyU; G of N 19,« styU, (yn)tyll, wiU, ill. Y 5, ille, wiU; G of N 19,*^ styll, vntyll, 
»iK. iU. Y 23, tiU, wiU; G of N 19,*« styll, (vn)/y//, wUl, ill. Y 26, dede, stede; G of N 
25 « rede, dede, hatred, stede. Y 17, fell, telle; G of N 2," Gamaliel, fell, spell, tell. 

Y 20, dere, nere; G of N 63," fere, nere, dere, here. Y 11, vnto, doo; G of N 35, lo, do, 
nlo, bro. Y 6, sone, done; G of N 36,"mon, 5on, trone, done. Y 22, wroght, thoght; 
Gof N 10," thoght, noght, broght, wroght. Y 16, desire, fyre; G of N 121, syre, fyre, 
Ir^desyre. Y 3, dight, sight; G of N 5,** ryght, myght, syght, dyght. Y 21, mercy, dy; 
Gof N 57, dy, sykeriy, by, mercy. Y 1, lyffe, wyffe; G of N 99, wife, ryfe, dryue, lyfe. 

Y 2, ryve, stryve; G of N 131, olyue, stryue, dryue, ryue. Y 5, stryve, life; G of N 122, 
hu, stryue, bilyue, dryue. 

*• (be)/y«*, 

<• (Tn)/y//. 

^ Of. also G of N 30, contre, 6e. me, degre; 80, me, he, se, pctc. 

** Of. also G of N 102. say, pray, ay, day. 

•Of. also G of N 102, say, pray, ay, day; 110, may, oway, say, ay: 111, say, verray, oway, ay; 114, 
*y. say, day, ay. 

"Cf. also G of N 95, fayne, ogayne, fraync, sayne. 

•Cf. also G of N 37, pan, man, can, bygan; 59, pan, bigan, ryghtwisman, wan. 

• Cf. also G of N 49, slyU, tyU, skyll, spyU. 

"Cf. also G of N 26, vntyll, ill, will, skyll; 31, wyll, ill, skyll, I»aretyll; 83. tyll. ««7/, skyll. ill. 

" Cf. also G of N 26, (ttn)/ytf. ill, wiU, skyll; 31 wyll, ill, skyll, (l>are)/y//; 88. tyll, will, skyll, ill; 93, will, 
tjU, skyU, f ullf yU. 

**Cf. also G of N 93, rede, dede, stede, godhede; 133, rede, stede, ded, godhede; 143, kynrede, ded, 
^de, godhede. 

"Cf. also G of N 98. teU. ibi)feU, heU, (bi)fell; 117. tell, heW. fell, snell. 

** Cf. also G of N 124. clere. dere, here, nere. 

*> Cf. also G of N 138, (als)sone, trone, done, sone. 

" Cf. also G of N 48, soght, broght, wroght, thoght; 66, thoght, wroght, broght, noght; 124, soght, wroght, 
bn^t, thoght. 

M Cf. Also G of N 57. ryght. dyght, syght, myght; 60. syght, ryght. knyght. dyght. 
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(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play X is 121. 
The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 36/121 of all in Play X or 30 per cent. 
The number of rhyming words agreeing is 80 in 380 lines of Play X or 1 in 5 — 
lines. 

(4) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
Play XI, the Pharaoh^ and the Gospel of Nicodemns: 

(a) The identical rhymes are : 

Y 14, wilUt vniUl; G of N 14, vntyll, will. Y 18, tent, senie, wenU, tnente; G of N 
84, senl, ment, went, (en)tenL Y 32, drede, lede; G of N 111, drede, lede, Y 29, be, 
tree, me, see; G of N 64, me, ire, se, be, Y 15, 31, 33, me, be; G of N 28, me, be. Y 24, 
sene, mene; G of N 76, mene, sene. Y 15, name, blame, same, shame; G of N 54, name, 
schame, blame, same. Y 29, last, past; G of N 106, last, past. Y 3,faste, laste; G of N 
94, last, fast. Y 7, awe, drawe, lawe, sawe; G of N 141, aw, law, draw, saw, Y 1, passe, 
hasse, was, asse; G of N 70, was, pas, ass, has. 

(b) The included rhymes are : 

Y 8, syde, bide; G of N 52, syde, hyde, tyde, byde. Y 14, wille, vntill; G of N 19" 
styll, vntyll, will, ill. Y 12, will, per-tUl; G of N 31, wyll, ill, skyll. paretyll. Y 1 1, 31, 
noght, brought; G of N lO,** thoght, noght, broght, wroght. Y 12, newe, trewe; G of N 
7,*' trew, Ihesu, new, knew. Y 31, wende, lende, fende, kende, shende, sende, frende, 
fende; G of N 43, send, lend; G of N 138, /end, wend. Y 34, bede, drede, nede, dede; 
G of N 42, 140, dred, nede. Y 6, sprede, rede, dede, drede; G of N 57, dede, dred. Y 
15, 31, 33, me, be; G of N 19,** me, se, fre, be. Y 34, see, wee; G of N 135, we, preuete, 
se, be. Y 24, sene, mene; G of N 11,** bene, mene, sene, bidene. Y 16, dere, here; 
G of N 29,«o here, were, dere, powere. Y 30, saide, paied; G of N 68,** afifrayd, payd, 
layd, sayd. Y 18, sake, take; G of N 44," slake, sake, make, take. 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play XI is 133. 
The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 30/133 of all in Play XI or 22 per cent. 
The number of rhyme words agreeing is 72 in 406 lines of Play XI or 1 in 5 -f- 
lines. 

(5) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
Play XII, the Prophetic Prologue, and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 

(a) The identical rhymes are : 

Y 7, vs, Jesus; G of N 70, 118, vs, Ihesus. Y 3, thynge, sprynge; G of N 146, 
spryng, thing. Y 8, Jewe, knewe, newe, hewe; G of N 4, lew, new, knew, hew. Y 12, 
manere, here; G of N 106, manere, here. Y 10, was, Judas, passe, has; G of N 24,** 
(Cayphas), was, pas, has. Y 11, mast, gast; G of N 56, mast, gaste. 

" Cf. also G of N 26, vntyll, ill, will, skyll. 

** Cf. also G of X 23, broght, soght, noght, wroght; 62, thoght, noght, broght, soght; 66, thoght, wroght, 
broght, noght: 81, soght, noght, broght, wroght; 140, broght, soght, noght, thoght. 

•' Cf. also G of N 18, lew, new, trew, rew. 

»« Cf. also G of N 30, centre, be, me, degrc; 80 me, be, se, pete. 

*» Cf. also G of N 18, sarizene, bydene, sene, mene: 92, mene, sene, bidene, wene. 

•0 Cf. also G of N 63. fere, nere, dere, here; 113, clere, here, Lucifere, dere: 124, clcre, dere, here, nere. 

•> Cf. also G of N 77, sayd, layd, affrayd, payd. 

" Cf. also G of N 86, spake, sake, make, take. 

•' Cf. also G of N 77, (Cayphas), has, was, (ouer)/>a5,- 94, (Cayphas), has, pass, was. 
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(b) The included rhymes are: 

Y 7, w, Jesus; G of N 31," t)us, Ihesus, vs, bus. Y 7, morne, home; G of N 30,** 
horn, biforn, morn, lorn. Y 2, tnankyn, syn; G of N 16, mankyn, syn, twyne, blyn. 
y 1. hi^* hyght; G of N 118, myght, lyght, syght, hyght, Y 12, manere, here; G of N 
39,«*lere, manere, here, here. Y 1, space, grace; G of N 134, grace, space, trace, lace. 
Y6, 9, panne, manne; G of N 27," man, pan, bigan, kan. Y 11, mast, gast; G of N 
147, gast, mast, wast, hast. 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play XII is 47. 
The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 15/47 of all in Play XII or 31 + per cent. 
The number of rhyme words agreeing is 33 in 144 lines of Play XII or 1 in 5 — 
Hnes. 

(6) The analysis of the identical rhyme series in Play XV, the Shepherds, 
and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 

(a) The identical rhymes are : 

Y 12, be, me; G of N 28, me, be. Y 11, layde, saide; G of N 40, 63, 93, 124, layd, 
tayd. Y 12, all,faUe; G of N 49, 71, 124, 125, all, fall, Y 14, swayne, agayne; G of N 
110, swayne, ogayne. 

(b) The included rhymes are : 

Y 2, say, day, lay, maye, saye, maye; G of N 138, say, day, lay, may. Y 11, glade, 
stadde, hadde; G of N 133, had, glad, bad, stad. Y 2, home, by-forne; G of N 20," horn, 
lom, sworn, byforn. Y 1, lorne, borne; G of N 20,'* born, lorn, sworn, byforn. Y 12, 
he, me; G of N 19,^<> me, se, fre, he. Y 11, layde, saide; G of N 68," affrayd, payd, 
layd, sayd. Y 12, all, falle; G of N 32, all, fall, sail, hall. 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play XV is 26. 

The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The numSer of agreeing rhyme series is 11/26 of all in Play XV or 42 per cent. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 25 in 84 lines of Play XV or 1 in 3 + lines. 

(7) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
Play XVII, the Magi, and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 

(a) The identical rhymes are: 

Y 20, broght, soght; G of N 13, soght, broght. Y 16, broght, soght, noght, wroght; 
G of X 23," broght, soght, noght, wroght. Y 25, dele, wele; G of N 72, dele, wele. Y 14, 
hiuen, neven; G of N 2, heuen, neuen. Y 8, scene, meene; G of N 76, mene, sene. Y 15, 
marre, werre; G of N 137, ware, mare. Y 19, say, lay, praye, way; G of N 105, say, 
pray, lay, way. Y 13, away, lay, saye, pay; G of N 72, pay, say, lay, oway. 

** Cf. also G of N 78, (ui, vs, Nichodemus. Ihesus. 

** Cf. also G of N 48, bifome, borne, morne, lorne. 

" Cf. also G of N 120, manere, here, fere, powcre; 144, here, manere, powere, yhcre. 

"^ Cf. also G of N 37, pan, man, can, bygan. 

** Cf. also G of N 30, born, biforn, mom, lorn; 48, biforne, borne, mornc, lorne. 

•* Cf. also G of N 30, born, biforn, mom, lom; 48, biforne, borne, morne, lorne. 

'* Cf. also G of N 30, contre, be, me, degre; 80, me, be, se. pete. 

^ Cf. also G of N 77, <«y<f, layd, affrayd, payd; 145 Add., sayde, brayde, mayde, layde. 

" Cf. also G of N 81, sothi, uoghi, broght, wroght. 
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(b) The included rhymes are: 

Y 11, was, passe; G of N 21," was, pas, Cayphas, was. Y 17, say, may; G o 
5,^* way, say, lay, may, pray, dray. Y 1, saye, waye; G of N 5," way, say, lay, rt 
pray, dray. Y 19, say, lay, praye, way; G of N 5, way, say, lay, may, pray, dJ 

Y 19, stande, hande; G of N 11," land, hand, gleterand, stand. Y 1, saff, haue; C 
N 64,^^ saue, graue, haue, straue. Y 27, centre, be; G of N 30, centre, be, me, de 

Y 3, see, bee; G of N 19,^* me, se, fre, be, Y 8, scene, meene; G of N 11,^' bene, m 
sene, bidene. Y 16, saide, paide; G of N 68,*® affrayd, payd, layd, sayd, Y 15, ma 
werre; G of N 14," sware, mare, ware, hare. Y 14, name, same; G of N 10," bla 
same, schame, name, Y 20, broght, soght; G of N 23," broght, soght, noght, wroj 

Y 7, morne, borne; Y 9, byforne, borne; Y 13, borne, lorne; Y IS, beforne, lorne; Y 
borne, morne; G of N 30,** born, biforn, morn, lorn, Y 22, wise, price; G of N 1 
Paradyse, wyse, ryse, pryse, Y 8, stille, ill; G of N 19, styll, vntyll, will, iU. 1 
skyll, wille; 6 of N 26," vntyU, ill, wUl, skyll, Y 26, myght, knyght; G of N 149 A 
knyght, myght, nyght, right. Y 14, heuen, neven; G of N ^Z, seuen, neuen, he\ 
euen. 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play XVII is 109. 

The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 31/109 of all in Play XVII or 28 + 
cent. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 70 in 336 lines of Play XVII or 1 in 
lines. 

(8) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing betw 
Play XX, the Doctors, and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 
(a) The identical rhymes are : 

Y 21, Jesus, vs; G of N 70, 118, Ihesus, vs. Y 2, done, sone; G of N 37," 55, 
done, sone. Y 23, wiffe, liff; G of N 16, 18 Add.," 150 Add., wyfe, lyf. Y 14, > 
kene, then, ten; G of N 144, ten, pen, men, ken. Y 8, yhe, see; G of N 18, 139, he 

Y 10, large, charge; G of N 86, charge, large. Y 20, saye, ay; G of N 68, say, ay. 
laye, saye; G of N 71, say, lay. 

^ Cf. also G of N 24. Cayphas, was, pas, has; 70, was, pas. ass, has; 77, Cayphas, has, was, (ouer] 
79, helyas, was, pas, has; 94, Cayphas, has, pass, was; 108. Sathanas, was, pas, has. 

'* Cf. also G of N 17, say, may, lay, oway; 41, lay, say, way, may; 85, day, way, say, may: 110, 
oway, say, ay; 138, say, day, lay, may, 

'• Cf. also G of N 17, say, may, lay, oway; 72, pay, say, lay, {o)way; 76, lay, ay, say, (o)tcay; 83, i 
say, io)way, pay; 85, day, way, say, may; 89, pray, lay, say, io)way; 110, may, (o)u'oy, say, ay. 

'* Cf. also G of N 14, hand, land, stand, hand: 88, hand, stand, lyfand, vnderstand. 

'' Cf. also G of N 147 Add., saue, haue, graue, staue. 

^« Cf. also G of N 50, plente, he, be, se: 64, me, tre, se, be; 68, meneyhe, se, be, Galilc; 80, me, be, se, 
135, we* preuete, se, be; 140, bounte, se, parde, be. 

" Cf. also G of N 92, mene, sene, bidene, wene. 

•» Cf. also G of N 77, sayd, layd, affrayd, payd. 

*i Cf. also G of N 21, mare, sware, spare, ware; 59, ware, fare, sare, mare; 78, ware, mare, are, are. 

*> Cf. also G of N 54, name, schame, blame, same. 

** Cf. also G of N 48, soght, broght, wroght, thoght; 62, thoght, noght, broght, soght; 81, soght, rn 
broght, wroght; 124, soght, wroght, broght, thoght; 140, broght, soght, noght, thoght. 

•* Cf. also G of N 48, biforne, borne, morne, lorne. 

« Cf. also G of N 31. wyll, ill, skyll, J>aretyU; 83, tyll. will, skyll, ill; 93, will, tyll, skyll, fuUfyll. 

•• ivn)done. 

•» (be)/y«<. 
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(b) The included rhymes are: 

y 12, brede, rede; G of N 6, rede, dede, brede, wede. Y 20, saye, ay; G of N 55,*» 
pajtajf wy. day. Y 7, laye, saye; G of N 5," way, say, lay, may, pray, dray. Y 1, 
mye,waye; G of N 5,'' way, say, lay, may, pray, dray. Y 17, spare, (no)more; G of 
}i 21 mare, sware, spare, ware. Y 21, Jesus, vs; G of N 31," pus, Ihesus, vs, bus. 
H, wrought, noght; G of N 10," thoght, noght, broght, wroght. Y 2, done, sone; G 
ofNJd,** mon, son, trone, done, Y 24, tyde, bide; G of N 52,*^ syde, hyde, tyde, 
bjie. Y 23, wife, liff; G of N 99, wife, ryfe, dryue. lyfe, Y 13, by, sekirly; G of N 
^h^YtSykerly,by, mercy. Y 11, m^n^, bene; G of N 11, bene, mene, sene, bidene. 

Y 7, JfTf , here; G of N 39, lere, manere, here, here. 

(c) The proportions are : 

The number of rhyme series in Play XX is 96. 

The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 21/96 of all in Play XX or 21 per cent. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 44 in 288 lines of Play XX or 1 in 6 -f 

iines. 

(9) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
Play XXIII, the Transfiguration, and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 

(a) The identical rhymes are : 

Y 12, no^t, wrought, brought, sought; G of N 23, 81, broght, soghi, noght, wroght, 

Y 11, bonne, sonne; G of N 60, bone, sone, Y 6, wyffe, liff; G of N 16, 18 Add.,** 150 
Add., wyfe, lyf, Y 7, sight, myght; G of N 89, 119. myght, syght. Y 6, witnesse, is; 
Gof N 135, 14/, es, witnes, Y 14, sende, lende; G of N 43, send, lend, Y 18, stede, dede; 
Gof N 27, 62, 112, 136, stede,' dede, Y 12, helle, tell; G of N 128, tell, hell, Y 20, me, 
ht; G of N 28, me, be, 

(b) The included rhymes are : 

Y 6, wyffe, liff; G of N 99, wife, ryfe, dryue, lyfe, Y 1, sight, light; G of N 118, 
myght, lyght, syght, hyght. Y 7, sight, myght; G of N 5,*'ryght, myght, syght, dyght. 
Y 10, dight,fyght; G of N ISl, fyght, dyght, myght, ryght. Y 19, sight, wighte; G of N 
98, myght, ryght, wight, syght, Y 11, blys, mys; Y 15, his, blisse; G of N 107, mys, 
^ys, his, Iwys. Y 6, witnesse, is; G of N 143, witnes, es, halynes, les. Y 14, sende, 
^e; G of N 104, hend, lend, send, end. Y 18, stede, dede; G of N 25,*' rede, dede, 
hatred, stede. Y 17, clene, sene; G of N 61,** dene, bene, tene, sene, Y 13, pe, be; 
Gof N 125, pe, be, se, pete. Y 20, me, be; G of N 19," me, se, fre, be, Y 19, priuite, 

"Of. also G of N 102, say, pray, oy, day; 110, may, oway, say, ay; 111, say, verray, oway. ay; 134, ay, 
My, may, way. 

••Of. also G of N 17. say, may. lay, oway; 41, lay, say, way, may; 42, >ai, allway, lay, say; 72, pay, 
^y.lay, oway; 89, pray, lay, say, oway; 105, say, pray, lay, way; 114, lay, say, day, ay; 138, say, day, lay, 
Otty; 146 Add., say, play, lay, day. 

** Cf. also G of N 17, say, may, lay, (o)vay,* 41, lay, say. way, may; 85, day, way, say, may; 110, may, 
o)*ay, say, ay. 

** Cf. also G of N 78, >o8, vs, Nichodemus, Ihesus, 

** Cf. also G of N 23, broght, soght. noght, wroght; 66. thoght, wroght, broght, nogtU; 81, soght, noght, 
broght, wroght. 

** Cf. also G of N 138, alssone, trone, done, sone, 

** Cf. also G of N 145 Add., tyde, pride, bide, wyde. 

" Oat)lyu€. 

" Cf. also G of N 92. ryght, hyght, syght, myght; 118, myght, lyght, syght, hyght. 

** Cf. also G of N 58, rede, ded, red. stede; 93, rede, dede, stede, godhede; 133, rede, stede, ded, godhede; 
143. kyarcd, d€d, siede, godhede. 

** Cf. also G of N 1 19, bene, clgut, sene, kene. 

** Cf. alto G of N 30, contre, be, me, degre; 80, me, be, le, pete. 
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see; G of N 135, we, preuete, se, be. Y 17, clere, seere; G of N 130, sere, clere, were, here. 

Y 9, 18, name, same; G of N 10,*°* blame, same, schame, name. 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play XXIII is 80. 
The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 25/80 of all in Play XXIII or 31 per cent. 
The number of rhyme words agreeing is 52 in 240 lines of Play XXIII or 1 in 4+ 
lines. 

(10) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
Play XXIV, the Woman Taken in Adultery and the Raising of Lazarus, and 
the Gospel of Nicodemus: 

(a) The identical rhymes are : 

Y 13, togedir,bedir; G of N 131, togyder, bider. Y 19. right, sight; G of N 15, 74, 
syght, (vp)ryght, Y 10, 11, dede, stede; G of N 27, 62, 112, 136, stede, dede. Y 19, m«, 
be; G of N 28, me, be. Y 12, kast, last, past, fast; G of N 65,"^ kast, fast, past, last. 

Y 2, hande, fande; G of N 143, hand, f ana. 

(b) The included rhymes are: 

Y 12, more, therfore; G of N 151 Add., perefore, lore, (euer)mof«, sore. Y 18, 
myght, light; G of N 118, myght, lyght, syght, hyght. Y 5, tyde, hyde, (sL)bid€, (gap); 
G of N 52, syde, hyde, tyde, byde. Y 12, frende, wende; G of N 45 Add., frende, wewie, 
fende, ende. Y 1, 3, synne, blynne; G of N 16,*" mankyn, syn, twyne, blyn. Y 7, 
feere, manere; G of N 120,*°* manere, here, fere, powere. Y 8, sene, dene; G of N 61,*^* 
dene, bene, tene, sene. Y 4, rede, dede; G of N 6,*** rede, dede, brede, wede. Y 10, 11, 
dede, stede; G of N 25,*^ rede, dede, hatred, stede. Y 17, sent, monument; G of N 61,*" 
entent, monument, assent, sent. Y 9, 15, see, free; G of N 19, me, se, fre, be. Y 19, 
me, be; G of N 19,*°^ me, se, fre, be. Y 8, same, blame; Y 7, name, schame; G of N lO,*** 
blame, same, schame, name. Y 14, may, away; G of N 17,"° say, may, lay, oway. 

(c) The proportions are : 

The number of rhyme series in Play XXIV is 70. 
The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 24/70 of all in Play XXIV or 34 per cent. 
The number of rhyme words agreeing is 51 in 209 lines of Play XXIV or 1 in 4 
lines. 

(11) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
Play XXVII, the Last Supper, and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 

^'^ Cf. also G of N 54, name, schame, blame, same. 

»oi Cf. also G of N 112, fast, kast, past, last. 

i« Cf. also G of N 75, blyn, in, bigyn, syn; 123, blyn, syn, herein, wyn. 

»o» Cf. also G of N 149 Add., manere, were, powerc, yfere. 

»M Cf. also G of N 119, bene, dene, sene, kene. 

>M Cf. also G of N 25, rede, dede, hatred, stede; 58, rede, ded, red, stede; 93, rede, dede, stede, godhede; 
133, rede, stede, ded, godhede. 

lo* Cf. also G of N 58, rede, ded. red, stede; 93, rede, dede, stede, godhede; 133. rede, stede, ded, godhede; 
143. kynred, ded, stede, godhede. 

107 Cf. also G of N 67, monument, went, sent, tent. 

»»• Cf. also G of N 30, contre, be, me, degre; 80, me, be, se, pete. 

io» Cf. also G of N 54, name, schame, blame, same. 

"0 Cf . also G of N 1 10, may, oway, say, ay. 
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(a) The identical rhymes are: 

Y 4, sane, done; G of N 37,"* 55, 129, sone, done. Y 16, me, bee; G of N 28, me, 
k Y 14, dwell, IsraeU; G of N 76. dwell, Israel, Y 11, sieede, dede; G of N 27, 62, 
112, 136, siede, dede. Y 9, paste, laste; G of N 106, last, past. Y 3, all, call, small, 
htfaU; G of N 58, aU, bifall, call, small. 

(b) The included rhymes are: i 

Y 4, sone, done; G of N 36,*" mon, son, trone, done. Y 15, strife, liff; G of N 
122, lyue, stryue, bilyue, dryue. Y 7, (hei)tyde, bide; G of N 52,"' syde, hyde, tyde, 
kyde. Y 16, me, bee; G of N 19,"* me, se, fre, be. Y 4, see, pee; G of N 125, pe, be, se, 
pete. Y 14, dwell, Israeli; G of N 108, hell, dwell, Israel, dwell. Y 11, steede, dede; 
G of N 25,"* rede, dede, hatred, stede. Y 1 1, lende, wende; G of N 40, hend, lend, kend, 
wend. Y 6, trewe, newe; G of N 7,"* trew, Ihesu, new, knew. Y 9, paste, laste; G of N 
65."^ kast, fast, past, last. Y 1, has, paas; G of N 24,"« Cayphas, was, pas, has. 
Y 15, haue^ saue; G of N 64,"* saue, graue, haue, straue. 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play XXVII is 62. 

The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 18/62 of all in Play XXVII or 29 — per 
cent. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 38 in 187 lines of Play XXVII or 1 in 
5 lines. 

(12) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
Play XXXV, the Crucifixion, and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 

(a) The identical rhymes are: 

Y 6, sone, done; G of N 37,»" 55, 129, sone, done. Y 10, doo, too; G of N ZZ, {vn)to, 
do. Y 16, side, {8i)bide, tyde, hyde; G of N 52, syde, hyde, tyde, byde. Y 13, me, see; 
G of N 132, me, se. Y 23, certayne, agayne; G of N 151 Add., agayne, certayne. Y 2, 
aU, sckall; G of N 44, 134, all, sail. Y 18, caste, laste, faste, paste; G of N 112, fast, 
hast, past, last. 

(b) The included rhymes are : 

Y 6, sone, done; G of N 36,"* mon, son, trone, done. Y 24, mone, sone; G of N 36, 
nen, son, trone, done. Y 22, noght, sought; G of N 23, i" broght, soght, noght, wroght. 
Y 1, loo, doo; G of N 35, lo, do, vnto. bro. Y 24, stille, wille; G of N 19, styll, vntyll, 
w//, ill. Y 1, fuUfille, tiUe; G of N 93,"' will, tyll, skyll, fullfyll. Y 14. light, hight; 

^{yn)doiu. 

^CL also G of N 138, alisone, trone, done, sone, 

"*Cf. also G of N 145 Add., tyde, pride, hide, wyde. 

*^Cf. also G of N 30, contre, be, me, degre; 64, me, tre. se, be; 80, me, be, se, pete. 

^St, rede, ded, red, stede; 93, rede, dede, stede, godhede; 133. rede, stede, ded, godhede; 143, kynred. 
^. Hede, godhede. 

>» Cf. also G of N 18, lew. «e«, trew, rew. ^ 

"' Cf. also G of N 1 12, fast. kast. past, last. 

'^'Cf. also G of N 70. was, pas, ass. has; 77. Cayphas, has, was, (ouer)/>a5; 79. hel^'as. was. pas, has; 
H Ca]rphas. has, pass, was; 108. Sathanas. was. pas, has. 

"'Of. also G of N 147 Add., saue, haue, graue. staue. 

^ Cf. also G of N 138. alssooe. trone, done, sone. 

"'Cf. also G of N 62. thoght. noghi, broght. soght; 81. soght, noght, broght. wroght; 140, broght. soght, 
"^. thoght. 

" Cf. alio G of N 123, iU. Ijrf^. skyll. fullfyU. 
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G of N 118, myght, lygkt, syght, hyght. Y 9, blynne, ynne; G of N 75, 6/yn, in, bigyn, 
syn. Y l/Usie, heste; G of N 53, best, threst, west,/«5/. Y 19, felle, telle; G of N 2"* 
Gamaliel,/?//, spell, telL Y 5,fende, ende; G of N 45 Add., frende, vrende, fende, ende. 
Y 13, me, see; G of N 19,"* me, se, fre, be. Y 17, we, bee; G of N 7 1,"* we, cete, Galile, 
be, Y 2, all, schall; G of N 100,"^ (with)a//, thrall, sail, bifall. Y 20, smale, all; G of 
N 26,"» hall, all, small, call. 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Play XXXV is 100. 

The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 22/100 of all in Play XXXV or 22 per 
cent. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 48 in 300 lines of Play XXXV or 1 in 
6+ lines. 

(13) The analysis of the identical rhyme series of Play XLIV, the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit, and the Gospel of Nicodemus: 

(a) The identical rhymes are : 

Y 19, boune, sone; G of N 60, bone, sone, Y 10, myght, light, highte, sight; G of N 
118, myght, lyght, syght, hyght. Y 17, myght, sight; G of N 89, 119, myght, syght. Y 5, 
hyde, tyde, bide, (Q)side; G of N 52, syde, hyde, tyde, byde. Y 19, be, me; G of N 28, 
me, be. Y 6, hende, sende; G of N 56, hend, send. Y 15, drede, nede; G of N 42, 140, 
dred, nede. Y 12, heuyn, euyn; G of N 84, 99, heuen, euen. Y 11, emang, sange; G of 
N 8, sang, omang. 

(b) The included rhymes are : 

Y 5, till, stUl; G of N 19,"» styll, {vn)tyll, will, ill. Y 17, myght, sight; G of N 5,»* 
rygl^t, myght, syght, dyght. Y 2, wise, avise; G of N 141, avyse, prophecyse, clergyse, 
wyse. Y 19, be, me; G of N 80, me, be, se, pete. Y 7, wente, sente; G oi N 67,"* monu- 
ment, went, sent, tent. Y 15, drede, nede; G of N 110, forbede, nede, drede, lede. Y 12, 
heuyn, euyn; G of N 33, seuen, neuen, heuen, euen. Y 6, haue, saue; G of N 64,*" saue, 
graue, haue, straue. 

(c) The proportions are : 

The number of rhyme series in Play XLIV is 71. 

The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 17/71 of all in Play XLIV or 24— per 
cent. 

The number of rhyme words. agreeing is 38 in 224 lines of Play XLIV or 1 in 6 
lines. 

(14) The analysis of the identical rhyme series^** appearing between 
the Towneley Conspiracio (the Northern Septenar strophes) and the 
Gospel of Nicodemus: 

i>« Of. also G of N 117, tell, heW, fell, snell; 150 Add., telle, spelle. /e//«. elle. 

1" Cf. also G of N 80, me, be, se, pete; 89, he, se, we, me. 

i>* Cf. also G of N 101, we, he, gle, be; 135, we, preuete. se, be. 

"' Cf. also of N 114, all, bifall, sail, small; 132. all, sail, call, tail. 

"• Cf. also G of N 114. all, bifall, sail, small. 

"• Cf . also G of N 49, siyU, tyll, skyll, spyU. 

"0 Cf. also G of N 92. ryght, hyght, syght, myght; 118, myght, lygbt, syght, hyght. 

"1 Cf. also G of N 76, hent, present, sent, went; 84, sent, ment, went, entent. 

1*3 Cf. also G of N 147 Add., saue, haue, graue, staue. 

*" I have retained Mr. Pollard's numbering although it does not correspond to the Northern Septenar 
form. 
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fa) The identical rhymes are: 

T 23. wyll, tylt; G of N 12, 14,"* lyil, will. T 10, pteseni, assent; G of N 31, pres- 
ml, tuenl. T 28, ken. men, then, ten; G of N 144, ten. Pen, men, ken. T 19, els, 
i»dtts, melt, teli; G of N 35, dvieUes. teiles, inelles, elUs. T 2T, avayll. cttunsayll; G of 
H 149 Ad<l., availe. consatle. T 2S, lake, vake, sakt, make; G of N S4, make, (loi)sakg. 
■«**, take. T 16, say, day; G of N 23, 28, 57, jay. day. 



tb) The included rhymes are : 



T 31. skyU, wilt; G of N 26,'*' vntyB. ill. viitl. skylt. T 45. higkl, myghl: G of N 
»• ryght. hyekl, syght, mytht. T 25, vienl. assent; G of N 129, aeni, assent, henl. 
T 33, we. be; 5 of N 71,'" we, cete; Galile. be. T 15, ihus,vs; G of_N 31,"' Pui 



Ibcsus. M, bus, T 41. seyn. Uyn: G of N 45, sene. wene, lent, bene. T 39. wroght. 
»r#f4l.- G of N 48, soght, brothl, viroghl. thoght. T 25. kyd. byd; G of N 6. byd. kyd, 
hyd. dyd. T 37, yll, styll; G of N 19. styil, vntyll, will. ill. T 33, say, pay; G of N 
*7."» pray, day, pay. say. T 47, glad, had; G of N 133. had. glad, bad, stad. 

(c) The proportions are : 

The number of rhyme scries in the Towneley play is 85. 

The number of rhyme series in G of N is 585. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 18/S5 of all in the Towneley play or 21 + 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 42 in 264 lines of the Towneley play of 

The preceding analysis indicates that practically the same relationship, 
as regards the presence of identical rhymes, exists in the Gospel of Nicodemus 
and each of the York plays composed in the Northern Septenar form. The 
Harrowing of Hell, clearly a revised play because of the different descrip- 
tion accorded it by Burton in the list,"" and containing as it does, both the 
subject-matter and the stanzaic form of the Gospel of \'icodemus, seems to 
be a fair standard by which to compare the other plays. In the proportion 
of rhyme series, only two plays (XI and XX) fall below 22 per cent, the 
standard set by the Harromng of Hell, and one play (XV) almost doubles 
this proportion. In the number of agreeing rhyme words, no play falls 
below the standard. The Northern Septenar strophes in the Towneley 
CoKspiracio also show a similar influence. 

Since the material derived from the Gospel of Nicodemus represents a 
later addition to the York cycle, the adoption of its metrical form is like- 
wise to be regarded as a later innovation. The Hanowittg of Hell, which 
combines both the subject-matter and the metre of the source, was 
probably one of the first plays revised. Three other plays, XXIX. XXX, 
XXXIII, showing the influence of Nicodemus material, were probably 

■CtalBOofNJl. vyU. ill, iM'- HntyU: »3. tyil. will. iltyU. iU; 9i, aOt. tyU. tkyll. IdUyll. 
■CLkltoGat K IIS. MiytU. Iy«bt. iTtht. 1]itk(.'l». myfU, wisbti lysht, *yfM. 
■■a.al*aOof K I0I.1M. be. Kle.t'; 135. m. prtuetc.le. »«. 
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originally composed in the Northern Septenar, and subsequently altered 
to their present metrical forms.^*^ The great number of plays extant in 
the Northern Septenar stanza or later modifications of it^^ point to an 
extensive revision. 

Scriptural accuracy and doctrinal correctness appear to be character- 
istics of the Northern Septenar plays, characteristics which were not 
entirely lost sight of even in succeeding revisions. One of the craft records 
shows the Masons protesting against supporting their play any longer, 
on the express ground that it had no scriptural basis.^** 

The York plays, on the whole, are reverent and seemly in tone;^** they 
are generally regarded as uninteresting and conventional in material and 
as formal, dignified, and serious in manner.^*^ For the most part, they 
follow Biblical accounts with only occasional deviations int6 apocryphal 
legends."* The doctrinal object of the whole scheme of the mysteries is 
seldom lost sight of in the development of individual plays. Isaac is not 
the terrified youth of the other English plays, but a prototype of Christ 
himself, a man of thirty years, calm and resigned in the face of God's 
command."' In the play of Cain and Abel, the duty of paying tithes is 
emphasized by the angel who delivers the message from the Deit3\"' 
Although incidents from the Northern Passion have been used in develop- 
ing the play of the Last Supper, they have been rearranged according to 
the order given in the Gospel of St. John."* 

In contrast to the Towneley cycle, Ten Brink^^^ has already pointed 
out certain features of the York plays which indicate scriptural accuracy 
or fitting moderation. "In the play of the Deluge," he says, "Noah's 
wife is obstinate and quarrelsome, as may be expected of her, but there 
appears at least some motive for her conduct, and the composure and 
patience of the patriarch are guaranties that the conjugal quarrel will be 
maintained within definite bounds. The York Pilate is conceived to some 
extent, as human and not so much caricature and even the Herod of the 
history of the Passion shows some touches of justice. At the trial of 
Christ before the High Priest, Annas and Caiaphas have, as it were, 
changed parts; yet the York Annas is very far from being raised to that 

"I Gayley, op. cU. 154. 

«" Davidson, op. cit. 137. 

>" Sellers, York Memorandum Book, Suttees Society 125:123. 

>" Smith, op. cit. intro. xlvii; Clarke, Miracle Plays in England 18. 

*** Pollard, op. cit. EETSES 71:intro. xxix; Hemingway, English Nativity Plays, p. xxxix. 

»*• Smith, loc. cit.; Kamann, Ueber Quellen und Sprache der York Plays Anglia 10:189 ff.; Holthausen, 
Nachtrag zu den QucUen der York Plays. Herrig's Archiv 85:425; 86:280 ff. 

"' Ten Brink, History of English Literature 2:270; Courthope. History of English Poetry 1:405. 

"• Clarke, op. cit. 18. 

"• Cady, op. cit. Mod. Phil. 10:591. 

»o Ten Brink, loc. cit. 
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ingenuity of spiteful wickedness which astonished us in the 
Toodkiric Caiaphas." Probably, then, re^-isions at York were influenced, 
extent, by a desire to redeem the plays from the disrepute into 
'Ttaicfa they had fallen in the fourteenth century."^ 

There were, it would seem, two principles underlying the York revisions, 
those of expansion and contraction. Expansion is seen in the use of more 
tooipilicated stanzaic forms whose rh>-me schemes demanded an expansion 
phraseolog>% and in the introduction of additional apocryphal material ; 
OMtraction is seen in the omission of certain incidents not conformable 
to scriptural accounts or to accepted authorities. These principles, as the 
baas of the York revisions, will be considered in the discussion of the 
icdi\-;dual pla\-s.'^ 

The Old Theory of a York Parent Cycle Untenable 

Since it is probable that the Northern Septenar metre in the York 
eyde belongs to the period of revision, it becomes clear that the plays 
DCCurriDg in that metre can no longer be regarded as the remains of the 
.pftrent c>'cle, as argued by Mr. Davidson.'" Assuming that the parent 
cycle must have been written by one man in a single metre, he selected 
the plays in the Northern Septenar stanza because they were the only 
]Jays having an identical metre which, he believed, could possibly have 
fanned a cj-ck.'" This assumption, however, seems untenable. 

In the first pUce, the incidents which form the subject of the Northern 
Septenar plays are not those which would certainly have been included 

* Robtn GroHcicM ^nd Itohcrl de Bmaae canudcied alMndftacs at tha myateiiei a ilofui act. See 
CtOtt. Aaifii o/lhi Slait a S. Thefsniingof Hetod and Pitate bad become (tock alluationi by Chau* 
«'( taae. See the Mitler'i Prologue sod Tale. 
•■SHbetov.cli.EV. 

■■ DartdWB. e». (if. 137 If. Mr. Dai-idaoa'i theorr hu been generally accepted: lee Cablcnte. Uod. 
t.nt.KtlaK:Tl;Gariey.op.clt. tsi B.. Rttituniailvt Etiilitk Cimtiiis intra, ixiv, Imltttta). Qatrl. 
WillSi Cady. «#. <iL Mod. FkU. ]D:!»0. Previous to Mr. Davidrana iiudy, Pra[eiaor Bohlfeld {op. til. 
i^Ka U:2*S) togsated that the Nortbem Septenar plays, becaiue of Ibeir diipiilied and relJBiODi 

■tok* at XI. XXin. and piit at XXIV. 

■■Bf tmni o( rbyme Kheme teiti indicating a common aulhonbip, Mr. Daridion (of. (■'(. 137 ff.) 
Made* the !oUo*ing plari in hii proposed parent cycles Il.tbe Crcalion la IXt FiJIk Day.VUI, Ibt Buildint 
^»t Alt. IX. XmH and nil Will. Iha Flood and III Wanini, X. Abrahom-i Smtifiit of /lou, Xtl. Ibe 
AaMaiMiM. Ibe fnVaciii. XV, the Atittti and Iki Shtpkirdj ilht Bnt three itropbei and tbelaat tour. 
«4Uia« tbe eonuc epiiodei). XVII. the Cemi»t of fkc Tktt* Kint' '" Kfod. tbe Aimation (ttrophet 
U. U. I«. be Uiioki may bare been reniltcn), XX. CJtr<5l mUk Me Coclori in liu Ttmplt. XXHI. tbe 
TreaQlfafau'M, XXFV. the tftnax Tabm i- Aitiltry. the Rainnt of Latanii. W. XX. Ctiiuti'aeio. 
Teetiefey) (mm -Cayp'""" "■ "Tuno ditel BaDctui JohinBee." later mpplanlwl in York. XXVII, the 
Ua Xm$fti. XXXV. Ibe CriMifinoH. XXXVII. the tlanovini of Hill. XLIV. the Dititnl ef Iki Holy 
IfM. Ui. Oavidsui. boncver. it cot juitified in iodudins the AaaaaWoIiea. It occun in double 
VMlnlBa, M deee tb* Viiil fo FJitaMk. and i* pari ol the wme plar- If be includea the one. he hu on 
f»Q. ft •OvId letni to omit the otber. Sioca he doei not apply bii rhyme Kheme Iciti to Iha double 
innniu al tbia play, he prcarni* no proot ihawing their coiinection with the Northern Septenar ilrophea. 
•*d IbCTcfcn. ii not aDlFiltd Uy laclade the JlmancislkHi in hu parent cycle. Other tchoUn hare alu 
tV it m A ««Ud(U t«cardis« tbe IttitlDiacy of ioctuding certain playi. Mr. Coblenti tHod. Ltnt. Selii 
IB-^T) aonpta all si DavidaMi'i tiareat cyde eicepl tbe WalieEcId Conitiracio. Vnttuot Gayley (Playl 
lOwPm/alkni ISJ.n. I) omiH Ptay IX. 
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in a cycle developed from liturgical plays.^ Of the nine incidents clearly 
demanded by any Nativity and Resiirrection liturgical groups, the 
Propheiae, the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Shepherds, the Magi, the 
Qtiem Quaeritis, the Horiulanus, the Peregrini and perhaps the Incredulity 
of Thomas, Mr. Davidson's cycle includes but three, the Prophetae, the 
Shepherds, and the Magi. 

Besides this omission of certain essential plays, the proposed parent 
cycle includes plays which cotdd have been present, it wotdd seem, only in 
a fairly complete cycle. The most striking case is that of the Transfigures 
tion, which is not fotmd in any of the other highly developed English 
cycles. Although plays dealing with Christ's ministry, such as the Doctors^ 
the Woman Taken in Adultery, and Lazarus, may have existed in the parent 
cycle, their presence in an early stage seems unlikely since the material 
which they treat i^ not ftmdamental in cyclical formation. 

Moreover, Mr. Davidson himself admits the superior age of certain 
other plays of supposed "church origin."^^ 

Separation of the York and Towneley Cycles 

The contact between York and Towneley must have extended into 
the period in which the influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus was felt, 
because two of the plays common to both cycles, the Harrowing of Hell 
and the Resurrection, include material derived from that source. The 
separation must have occurred, however, before that material was com- 
pletely assimilated, for three York plays incorporate Nicodemus material"^ 
while the corresponding Towneley plays show no trace of it. Moreover, 
the number of York plays in the Northern Septenar metre far exceeds 
the ntmiber of Towneley plays in the same metre, thus indicating that, 
in all probability, the Towneley cycle includes certain plays of the parent 
cycle which, at York, were subsequently turned into the Northern Septenar 
metre or other stanzaic forms. 

^u The reference in the Statutes of York Cathedral to the Pastores and Stella ^Lincoln Siatutts 2:9Bi 
Chambers. The Medieval Stage 2:399; Craig. Origin of the Old Testament Plays 2iod, Phil, 10:485) 
makes it probable that the York cycle had its origin in the liturgy, and that York bad liturgical plays of 
the Nativity and probably the Resurrection. Since it can not be determined at present, whether or not 
there existed at York a liturgical play on the Passion, the Passion group will not be included in the 
present discussion. See Chambers, op. cit. 2:ch. xviii-zxii; Cady, op. cit Mod. Phil. 10:587 ff.; and above* 
ch. I, p. 29. 

»»• Davidson, op. cit. 137. 

»» See above, p. 30 ff . 



CHAPTER in 

THE INTERRELATION OF THE YORK AND 
TOWNELEY METRES 
In the identical plays o£ the York and To«-neley cycles,' four distinct 
nscties occur, the Northern Septenar, the "Bums" measure, the double 
i|u3train, and the ten-line (six plus four) stanza,* rhyming aabaabcbcb. 
If the identical plays be regarded, not as "borrowings" on the part of 
Towneley from York, but as existing in the period before York and ToKTie- 
ley became separate cycles, we shall have to do with three stages in the 
development of metrical forms: the parent cycle, with its characteristic 
metres, and the York and Towneley cycles, each with its characteristic 
metres introduced after the separation. Since the greater part o£ six 
plays of the parent cycle escaped revision in both cycles, it is possible 
that certain other plays were revised in one cycle but remained practically 
tinchanged in the other. Some of these plays may be determined by means 
of metrical forms conunon to both cycles. 

Apparently, a conunon Resurrection group composed entirely in the 
"Bums" stanza originally existed in the parent cycle. The theory that 
Towneley "borrowed" certain plays from York encounters serious dif- 
ficulties in the case of the Resurrection. To suppose that Towneley 
already possessed a Resurrection group but wished to exchange its own 
play for the York Resurrection seems improbable; to suppose that the 
Towneley cycle, at that time, was so small and incomplete that the York 
Resurrection was borrowed to 611 an existing gap is likewise inconceivable, 
(or no matter how small or incomplete a cycle might have been, it would 
certainly have included a R£surrectton proper.' The very core of a Resur- 
rection group is in the Resurrection proper, and without that, the existence 
of a group of Resurrection plays would be impossible. If Towneley did 
not possess a play of the Resurrection proper before such a supposed bor- 
rowing, then it could not have possessed other plays immediately follow- 
ing the actual resurrection of Jesus, such as the Appearance of Jesus to 
Marj" Magdalene, the Peresrini, and the Incredulity oj Thomas. Practically 
h complete Resurrection group composed in the "Bums" stanza is still 
extant in individual plays of either one cycle or the other: the Resurrection 
proper, still identical in both cycles, the Towneley Peregrini (most of it), 
the York Incredulity 0} Thomas, and two strophes of the Towneley 
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Appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene. A Resurrection group naturally 
includes these four incidents, and therefore it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the parent cycle included a complete Resiurection group in the 
"Bums" stanza. ^s 

The parent cycle may also have included certain other plays in the 
"Bums" metre. Perhaps the Towneley Suspencio lude and Magi and the 
York Expulsion belong to this stage. Similarities in stanzaic form, verse 
movement, and lack of structural alliteration connect these plays with 
those of the Resurrection group in the same metre. The use of identical 
rhymes, though less evident, may be considered significant in indicating 
a common influence. 

The York Resurrection will be selected as the standard by which to 
compare all the plays occurring in the "Bums" metre. 

(1) The analysis of the identical rhyme series occurring between York 
XLII, the Incredulity of Thomas, and York XXXVIII, the Resurrection: 

(a) The identical rhymes are: 

Y XLII:26. feele, wele; Y XXXVIII:22, fele, wele. Y XLII:13. me, see; Y 
XXXVIII:32, see, me. Y XLII:23, {yn)wise, rise; Y XXXVIII:27, ryse, wise. 

(b) The included rhymes are: 

Y XLII: 18, man, wan; Y XXXVIII: 16, wanne, blanne, manne, banne. Y 
XLII:22, gang, mang; Y XXXVIII:10, (a)mong, gang, lang, wrang. Y XLII:19, 
pyne, tyne; Y jCXXVIII:33, pyne, tyne, medicyne, hyne. Y XLII:25, {wn)wise, rise; 

Y XXaVIII:6, wise, rise, dispise, assise. Y aLII:2, sloo, goo; Y XXXVIII:57, goo, 
soo, sloo, woo. Y XLII:17, morne, lorne; Y XXXVIII :6S, borne, beforne, morne, 
lorne. Y XLII :S, soghte, broght, poughi; Y XXXVIII :40, pought, sought, brought, noght. 

(c) The proportions are : 

The number of rhyme series in York XLII is 66. 

The number of rhyme series in York XXXVIII is 152. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 10/66 of all in York XLII or 15+ per 
cent. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 21 in 198 lines of York XLII or 1 in 9>^ 
lines. 

(2) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
York XXII, the Temptation, and York XXXVIII, the Resurrection: 

(a) The identical rhymes are : 

Y XXII :3, fende, ende; Y XXXVIII :6, (oi)fende, ende. Y XXII :8, ill, will; 

Y XXXVIII:10, will, ill. Y XXII:31, tUl, will; Y XXXVIII:71, (vn)/»7/, will. 

(b) The included rhymes are : 

Y XXII:16,/a//f, schall; Y XXXVIII:68, schall, all, call, (be)/a//. Y XXII:25, 
hende, frende; Y XXXVIII :44,^ layne, wende, frende, hende. Y XXII :27, wende, 
ende; Y XXXVIII :58, hende, wende, frendes, ende. Y XXII: 17, myght, sight; Y 
XXXVIII :32, dight, wight, sight, myght. Y XXII :13, allone, ilkone; Y XXXVIII :26,» 
ilkone, allone, anone, gone. Y XXII :6, 10, moo, two; Y XXXVIII :38, moo, also, goo, 
to. Y XXII :5, borne, morne; Y XXXVIII :65, borne, beforne, morne, lorne. 

* Cf. also Y XXXVIII:58, hende, xvendc, frendes, ende. 

» Cf. also Y XXXVIII :64, {cueT)ilkone, stone, none, allone. 
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(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in York XXII is 70. 

The number of rhyme series in York XXXVIII is 152. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 10/70 of all in York XXII or 14+ per 
cest. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 20 in 210 lines of York XXII or 1 in 10 
fines. 

(3) The analysis of the identical rhyme series appearing between 
York VI. the Expulsion, and York XXXVIII, the Resurrection: 

(a) The identical rhymes are: 

Y VI:28, wrange, emange, lange, gange; Y XXXVIII :10, among, gang, lang, 
vrang. Y VI :2, tiUe, wille; Y XXXVIII :71, (vn)/f7/, will. Y VI:24, gilte, spilte; 
Y XXXVI 11:46. spUte, gilte, 

(b) The included rhymes are: 

Y VI:23, bydene, sene; Y XXXVIII:3,* mayntayne, bedene,v!ene,sene. Y VI:25. 
kougkl, nought; Y XXXVIII :57. pought, sought, brought, noght. 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in York VI is 58. 

The number of rhyme series in York XXXVIII is 152. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 5/58 of all in York VI or 9 + per cent. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 14 in 168 lines of York VI or 1 in 12 lines. 

(4) The analysis of the identical rhjines appearing between Towneley 
XXVII. the Peregrini, and York XXXVIII, the Resurrection: 

(a) The identical rhymes are : 

T 26, drede, yede; Y 62, ^ede, drede, T 60, thus, vs; Y 70, pus, vs. 

(b) The included rhymes are: 

T 51, away, say; Y 27,^ saie, purvaye, may, au^ay. T 28, saw, knaw; Y 20,' with- 
drawe. awe, sawe, knawe. T 16, tre, me; Y 46, me, three, free, tre. T 32, be, se; Y 37, 
free, see, be, thre. T 6, ded, red; Y 4,» steede, hede, dede, rede. Til, dede, yede; T 26, 
irede, yede; Y 54, dede, ^ede, drede, nede. T 18, two, go; Y 43, soo, froo, too, goo. 

fc) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Towneley XXVII is 76. 

The number of rhyme series in York XXXVIII is 152. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 10/76 of all in Towneley XXVII or 13 + 
per cent. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 20 in 246 lines of Towneley XXVII or 
1 in 12 lines. 

(5) The analysis of the identical rh\'me series appearing between 
Towneley XIV, the Magi, and York XXXVIII, the Resurrection: 

* Cf. also Y XXXVIII :8, mene, sene, bedene, wene. 

^ Cf. also Y 29, xnaye, day, ateay, saie; 49, sate, laye, a'uaye, ay; 71, saie, daye, araye, awaye. 

' Cf. also Y 61* save, knawe, awe, drawe. 

' Cf. also Y 53. rede, dede, steede, hede. 
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(a) The identical rhymes are : '- 

T 33, vs, thus; Y 70, pus, vs, T 43, mornet horne^ lorne, beforne; Y 65, bome^ * 

beforne, morne, lorne, T 50, to, do; Y 24, (t)er)/<?, do. T 38, 85, wyll, vntyU; Y 71, .j 
vntUl, will, T 81, heynd, weynd, leynd,freynd; Y 44, layne (lende), wende, frende, hende. 

T 40, hende, ende; Y 26, hende, ende, T 73, me, je; Y 32, see, me. T 41, re^i, 5/fd, hed^ ^' 

ded; Y 4, 53, steede, hede, dede, rede. T 46, way, say; Y 56, way, saie, T 78, say, lay^ - 
way, may; Y 41, saie, laye, may, way, 

(b) The included rhymes are : 

T 23, none, alone; Y 64, (euer)ilkone, stone, none, allone, T 90, broght, sogtU; j 

Y 40, bought, sought, brought, noght. T 80, fro, so; Y 25," soo, goo. froo, moo. T 3, 
ying, thyng; Y 5," thyng, beriyng, ping, thidingis. T 13, ying, kyng; T 63, thyng, hyng; ' 

Y 15, thyng, ping, momyhg, kyng, T 48, rewe, knew; Y 14, rewe, enewe, trewe, knewe. 
T 40, hende, ende; T 97, eride, weynd; T 101, heynd, weynd; Y 58, hende, wende, frendes. 
ende, T 36, 104, cuntre, be; T 24, 34, me, be; Y 1, me, degre, contre, be, T 58, me, thre; 

Y 46, me, three, free, tre. T 17, 89, cuntre, se; Y 74, contre, degre, be, see, T 22, 
weynd, send; Y 73, amende, kende, sende, wende, T 103, manere, sere; Y 36, dere, 
manere, clere, sere, T 46, way, 5ay/ Y 41," saie, laye, may, way. T 83, away, say; 

Y 27," saie, purvaye, may, away, 

(c) The proportions are: 

The number of rhyme series in Towneley XIV is 206. 

The number of rhyme series in York XXXVIII is 152. 

The number of agreeing rhyme series is 26/206 of all in Towneley XIV or 12 + 
per cent. 

The number of rhyme words agreeing is 60 in 630 lines of Towneley XIV or 1 in 
10+ lines. 

The proportion of identical rhyme series occurring in the York plays 
under disctission and the York Resurrection, selected as a standard, varies 
from ten to fifteen per cent; the proportion between the Towneley plays 
and the standard falls within the same limits, namely, twelve and thirteen 
per cent. The proportion of identical words is also similar: the York 
plays show an identity with the standard in from one in nine and one half 
lines to one in twelve lines; the Towneley plays from one in ten lines to 
one in twelve lines. It is, then, apparent that the plays of both cycles 
in the "Burns" metre were composed under the same influence, and must, 
therefore, represent plays of the parent cycle. 

The presence in the Towneley cycle of certain plays in the Northern 
Septenar" and in the "Bums*' measure, shown by rhyme scheme tests to 
be plays of the parent cycle, supplanted in York by other versions, leads 
to the conclusion that other plays of the parent cycle in other metres 
may now exist in Towneley. The Last Judgment, in double quatrains, 
and On the Way to Calvary, in the ten-line (six plus four) stanza, practically 
identical in the two cycles, are cases in point. The Townele}'' Abraham 

1* Of. also Y 69, soo, froo, goo. mo. 

u Of. alto Y 15. thyng, ping, momying, kyng. 

1* Of. also Y 43, sait, daye, maye, tcaye; 52, day, waye, saie, affraye. 

^* Cf. also Y 29, maye, day, away, saie; 49, saie, laye. awaye, ay; 71, saie, daye, araye, awaye. 

^* See Davidson, op. cit. 144. 
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and Isaac as -well as John the Baptist,^^ occur in double quatrains similar to 
those of the Lxist Judgment, and like the plays in the Northern Septenar 
and "Bums'' metres, may perhaps also be regarded as parent plays sub- 
sequently revised in York. The presence in the Towneley Talents of 
strophes rhyming ababcbc may bear some connection with the York plays 
m the same metre, the Nativity, the Baptism, and the Entry. It is even 
possible that the parent cycle made a more extended use of this metre 
than is apparent in the extant plays: the play of the Talents, now omitted 
feom the York cycle but described in a 1422 record,^* may be partly pre- 
served in the ababcbc strophes of the Towneley play.^^ Some significance 
may also be attached to the fact that the main action of the play appears 
in this form, while elaborations appear in other metres and may, therefore, 
represent additions to or revisions of the parent play. 

In all x^robability, there is present in either one cycle or the other, 
certain parent plays whose metrical forms are no longer common to both 
cydes. The determination of such plays is, of course, more or less problem- 
atical, but there still remain ntmierous similarities in structural outline 
and in verbal agreement which may be noted as indicative of the original 
identity of the two cycles. 

tt Mr. Pollard, iop. cU, EETSBS 71 :intro. zzvi). believes that they "belong to the period when the York 
phr* ^tn beinir incorporated into the cycle." According to Professor Gayley (ibid. 134, n, 1). they 
feprteent early alternatives oi York plays, later discarded in York. He also includes the Ptregrini in 
tMi gxoap. 

a See Miss Smith, ibid, intro. zxv. The play is described thus: ubi Pilatus el alii militts ludtbant ad 
Uici pro wettimeniis Jesu tt Pro tis sort$s mittebani et ea parciebanlur inter se. 

"Professor Hohlfeld (Anglia 11:299 ff.)t believes that the Towneley play of the Talents is an imita- 
tioa of the condensed accounts now extant in York XXXIV and XXXV, but it seems more likely that the 
York ff*i ff rei>resent later revisions of the parent play, now extant in part in the Towneley cycle. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SITUATION IN THE INDIVIDUAL PLAYS 

We find in the extant plays of York and Towneley many similarities 
which bear out the theory of an original identity of the two cycles. 
Because of probable independent revisions in both cycles after the separa- 
tion of the two, the similarities naturally differ in degree and kind. Accord- 
ingly, nearly every play presents a separate problem. Some plays show 
practical verbal agreement while certain other plays contain very little 
parallel phraseology but reveal a close similarity in structural outline. 
Slight revisions in either one cycle or the other or in both may accoimt 
for the minor differences discernible in the former group of plays, whereas 
thorough revisions in either one cycle or the other or in both must be con- 
ceded in order to explain the extensive differences occurring in the latter 
group of plays. 

The possibility of independent revisions in both cycles after the separa- 
tion need offer no difficulties. The large number of stanzaic forms in the 
English mysteries indicates the existence of early and late plays.^ Creize- 
nach^ and Chambers' suggest that ''to the end of the history of the 
religious drama, the older types, which it threw out as it evolved, coexisted 
with the newer ones*'; Mr. Davidson* is of the opinion that "a cycle con- 
tains the plays, independent or revised, of many writers of different periods 
and schools,*' that "it contains the work of many authors, writirife on 
related subjects in different styles and metres. In this work," he continues, 
''very possibly every generation for two centuries is represented." Pro- 
fessor Hohlfeld* speaks of the revisions through which it is certain both 
the York and Towneley cycles passed, by which it became possible, he 
claims, for an original version to be changed to an imrecognizable degree. 
Mrs. Frank, in her recent article,^ concludes that "we have in Towneley 
as in York a collection of plays each subjected, at least during its formative 
period, to the vicissitudes of life wdthin its particular craft." 

Because of probable changes which both cycles were undergoing all 
the time, we shall not be surprised if w^e find in some plays little evidence 
conclusively indicative of an original identity. In such cases, generally 
speaking, late metrical forms or extensive elaborations enable us to 

J Ten Brink, History of English Literature 2:253-87; Pollard. The Tov;neley Plays EETSES 71:intro. 
xxiii S.; Gayley, Representative English Comedies l:intro. xxiii-xxxi; Plays of Our Forefathers 125-204; 
Bunzen, Ein Beitrag zur Kritik der IVakeftelder Mysterien 7 ff.; Cady, op. cit. Jour. Eng. Cer. Phil. 10:572 ff. 

2 Creizenach, Ceschichte des neueren Dramas 1:218. 

» Chambers, The Medieval Stage 2:96; see also ch. xxii. 

• Davidson, op. cit. 172-73. 

» Hohlfeld, op. cit. Anglia 11:256. 

• Mrs. Frank, op. cit. Mod. Phil. 15:187. 
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identify the plays as revisions in one of the two cycles; nor is it iinlikely 
that certain plays underwent independent revisions in both cycles. 
A detailed comparison of the two cycles reveals six groups of plays: 

(1) To the first group belong the plays which still remain identical in 
the two cycles: Pharaoh, the Doctors, On the Way to Calvary, the Harrowing 
of Hell, the Resurrection, the Last Judgment. 

(2) The plays in the second group are those which still retain, in spite 
of a later revision on the part of either York or Towneley, a similarity 
in tmderlying structure, together with isolated passages showing parallel 
phraseology occasionally retaining even common rhyme words: Joseph's 
Trouble about Mary, the Magi, the Flight into Egypt, the Massacre of the 
Innocents^ the Incredulity of Thontas, the Creation group, the Prophetic 
Prologue to the Annunciation, the Shepherds, John tJie Baptist, Lazarus, 
the Conspiracy, the Last Supper, the Agony and Betrayal, the Crucifixion 
and Burial, the Appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, the Peregrini. 

(3) The plays in the third group are those which show a similarity in 
underlying structure, together with isolated passages showing parallel 
phraseology but without the retention of common rhyme words :^ Noah 
and the Flood, the Annunciation, the Visit to Elizabeth, the Examination 
before Caiaphas, the Ascension, 

(4) The plays in the fourth group are those which show a similarity in 
underlying structure, but are unaccompanied by passages showing signifi- 
cant or extensive similarities in phraseology: Cain and Abel, Abraham and 
Isaac^ the Condemnation, 

(5) The play in the so-called fifth group is the only corresponding play 
in the two cycles which reveals little similarity in structiiral outline and 
no agreement in phraseology, namely, the Purification, 

(6) The plays in the sixth group are those which are included in but 
one of the cycles; (a) plays in Towneley but not in York are: Isaac, Jacob, 
the PropJtetae, Octavian, the Hanging of Judas, the Talents; (b) plays in 
York but not in Towneley are: the Temptation and the Fall (in part), 
Expulsion from Paradise, the Nativity, the Temptation, the Transfiguration, 
the Woman Taken in Adultery, the Entry into Jerusalem, Peier^s Denial, 
the First Trial before Pilate and Pilaie^s Wife's Dream,* the Trial before 
Herod, the Descent of the Holy Ghost, the Death of Mary, the Appearance 
of Our Lady to Thomas, the Assumption afid Coronation of Our Virgin, 

First Group of Plays 

In the first group, we have the plays which, in their extant versions, 
are still practically identical. In spite of independent revisions through 
which other plays passed after the separation of the two cycles, these 
plays retain practically their parent cycle fon-n. They may, therefore, 

^ In isolated cases* a single rhyme word is often retained. 
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be considered direct evidence of the original identity of the two cycles. 
The minor differences* do not affect the question; they indicate merely 
slight changes introduced after York and Towneley became independent 
cycles. 

Second Group of Plays 

In the second group, we have the plays which show a similarity in 
structural outline and a verbal agreement in isolated passages with the 
retention of many common rhymes. Later metrical forms, elaboration of 
details or expansion of phraseology indicate that the play in either York 
or Towneley, as the case may be, underwent revision. In some cases, 
the corresponding play in the other cycle may approximately represent 
the parent play itself. 

Joseph's Trouble about Mary 

The play of Joseph's Trouble receives greater elaboration in York and 
Towneley than in any of the other English cycles. Only York and Towneley 
include the story of Joseph's marriage* and the testimony of the puellae 
as to Mary's chastity. 

Close similarities in structural outlines and extensive parallels in phrase- 
ology^^ exist in the York and Towneley plays: 

(1) Joseph marvels at Mary's condition. Compare T 11. 155-60 to Y U. 43-60. 
Note especially the retention of one common rhyme word, wroghtf and the close paral- 
lelism of the following lines: 



My wyfe . , . is grete and she with 

child, 
what has she wroght? 
Therfor myin is it noght. 



My 3onge wiffe is toith childe full grete. 

How bis liing may be wroght, 
\)e childe certis is noght myne. 



(2) Joseph, old and weak, bemoans having married so young a woman. Compare 
T 11. 161-70 and Y IL 5-23, 195-97. Note especially the retention of the common 
rhyme words, elde, vnwelde, wyfe, banne, 

(3) Joseph, believing himself beguiled, decides to question Mary. Compare 
T 11. 172-73 and Y 11. 42-43, 65; also T 11. 177-78 and Y 11. 71-74. 



som othere has she tane, 

she is with chyld, I wote neuer how. 



Bot now then wyll I weynd hyr to, 
And wytt who owe that foode. 



I am begiled; how, wate I no3t. 
My 5onge wiffe is with childe . , . 
And why ne walde som yonge man ta 

her. 
Of my wendyn^ wil I nowe warne, 
Neuere \)e lees it is myne entente 
To aske hir who gate hir t)at barne, 
Sitt wolde I witte fayne or I wente. 



I These differences have already been presented in detail by Herttrich, op. cit., Hohlfeld, op. cit. Anglia 
11:219 ff.. Pollard, op. cit. intro. xv ff. 

* In the Hegge plays, the story of Joseph's marriage occurs in Play X, Mary's Betrothment. 

1" Mr. Hemingway (Study of the English Nativity Plays, intro. xliii) considers that the verbal simi- 
Unties noted by Professor Hohlfeld {op. cit. Anglia 11:290) are not significant since they are x>An^leled 
in the other cycles, but many agreements not hitherto noticed are presented below, and many of these 
do not occur in the other cycles. 
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{4) Joseph greets Mary and repioaches her. Compare T II. 179-80 and Y ] 



hcytt, mary, and tvcU ye be ! 

why, bot woman, vikat chtre with the? 



All hayUI God be here-innel 

(Puellae scene interpolated.) 
Graroetcy, Marie, safe vihat ehert. 



(5) Joseph questions Mary about the child. Compare T 11. 186-96 and Y 11. 103, 
IS8-59. 167-68, 177-78, 188-89, 199-200. 

{6> Mary protests her innocence. Compare T 11. 20J-6 and Y 11. 215-16, with 
the retention of the rhyme word, filid. 

ffor fleshly was I never fylyd With synne vias I neuer filid 

(7) Joseph's incredulity. Compare T 11. 197-202 and Y U, 169-76, with the re- 
lemton of the ibyme word, spUl; also T II. 167-69 and Y 11. 195-97, with the common 
tbym« word, tjane. 

The tflutsfro me ar gane |)ase games fra me are gane 

(8) Joseph tells the story of his marriage, which he now regrets. Compare T IJ, 
145-50 and Y 11. 25-30, with the retention of three rhyme words, viand, hande, nttnt; 
«l5o T n. 255-61 and Y II. 32-34; T 11. 161-63 and Y 11. 35-36, 21-23, with the retention 
of one rhyme word, banne. 



Tbay gaf ich man a white laand. 

And bad vs beie them in oure hande. 

To offte with good intent; 

Tbay oSerd tfiare yerdys vp in tyde, 

/ sryi/ not vhai ihay menl. 

In my hand it Jioryshed with blome; 

Then saydt Ihay all lo me. 

That the behovys wed mary the may. 

That eucf I wed so yong a wyfe, 

That bargan may I ban. 



For fjare-in was ordande 

Vn-wedded men sulde stande, 

Al 'serabled at asent; 

And like ane B drye viande 

On heght helde in his hand. 

And / ne teist Khal it menl. 

Ill florisihed faire, and floures i 

And Ihey saide la me forlhy 
bat n-ith a wifTe I sulde be iscdde. 
For bitlirly ^an "^ay I banne 
!tt was to me a bad iargannc. 



{9) The testimony of the puellae as to Mary's innocence. Compare T 11. 284- 
92 and Y II. 108-27, with the retention of two rhyme words, wighl, nighl. Joseph re- 
S to accept their excuses, claiming that Mary's visitor was a man in the likeness 
of an angel. Compare T II. 208-14, 294-98 and Y II. 162-66. 135-37, with the reten- 
I tkn of one rhyme word, can. 

L who that had 



I askyd tber i 
.^nd thay me sayde 






Say, maidens, how es \ii&i 
For trulye her come neuer i 



angell spake with that viyghl. 
And HO man els, bi day nor nyghl, 
Thay eitcuayd hir thus solhly, 
"To make hir dene of hir foly. 



Na. her 



H Angell. 



(10) Joseph goes to the wilderness. Compare T II. 321-22 and Y 11. 239-40. 

(1 1) The angel appears to Joseph in his sleep and tells him to return home; that 
Ua/y's lofl is conceived of the Holy Ghost, Compare T U. 333-34 and Y 11. 267-68, 
with the retention of one rhyme word, gasl. 

base consauyd the holy gast. Itt is eonsayiied of fie kaly gait. 
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(12) Repenting, Joseph praises God and asks Mary's forgiveness. Compan. 
T U. 347-51 and Y 11. 289-93. 

ffor thy to hir now wyll I weynde, Me bus pray hir halde me excused, *" 

Saie, Marie wiffe, how fares Jjou? " 

A, mary, wyfe, what chere? be bettir, sir for yhou. ^ 

The better, sir, that ye ar here. Why stande j'he J^are? come nere. 

(13) Joseph feels "light." Compare T 1. 368 and Y 1. 286. 

Professor Hohlfeld's" conclusion that the Towneley play represents a 
general imitation of the York version with a borrowing of isolated passages 
is not borne out by a comparison of (1) the metrical situation, (2) the 
verbal expansion of certain passages in the York play, or (3) the treatment 
of certain incidents. 

(1) The York strophe, rhyming ababccbccb, is a later modification of the simple 
rime couSe in which the Towneley play is composed. 

(2) In order to meet the exigencies of a more complicated rhyme scheme, it is 
apparent that certain York strophes expanded the simpler rime couie stanzas of the 
Towneley play. Compare especially T 11. 155-60 and Y 11. 43-60; T 11. 161-70 and 
Y 11. 5-24; T U. 173-74 and Y U. 42-65; T 11. 177-78 and Y 11. 71-74; T 11. 179-80 and Y 
11. 75-92; T U. 284-93 and Y 11. 108-27; T 11. 349-51 and Y 11. 291-94. 

(3) The York Joseph refuses to be pacified so easily as does the Towneley 
Joseph by Mary's explanation of her condition. He asks for the parentage of her 
child no less than six different times, whereas the Towneley Joseph asks but three 
times. This expansion may be due, in part, to the dramatic presentation of the 
puellae in York as against the narrative presentation in Towneley. Perhaps, Burton's 
failure to mention the puellae in the description of the play in the 1415 list" indicates 
that, as speaking characters, they were not originally present in the York play. 

These instances indicate an elaboration by York of the simpler To\\'ne- 
ley play, and therefore, the TowTieley play is not to be regarded as "an 
adaptation of an earlier York play,*' as Professor Gayley^' suggests, but as 
the earlier play itself, or the play nearer the parent-cycle version than the 
extant York play. 

The parallels with true-Coventry," sometimes corresponding to the 
extant York play and at other times to the extant Towneley play, may 
be explained by assuming that the true-Coventry play came into contact 
either with the parent play itself or with a subsequent revision of it. 

The Magi 

In York, the incidents of the Magi or the Coming of the Three Kings 
and Their Oblation are divided into two separate plaN's, whereas they are 
included in a single play in Towneley. Numerous similarities in structural 
outlines and phraseology exist : 

" Hohlfeld, op. cit. Anglia 11:290. 

" The description given the play in Burton's 1415 list (Smith, op. cit. intro. xx) is: Maria, Josep voiens 
dimiltere earn, angelus eis loquens it transeant vsque Bedlem. 

*• Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers 134, n. 1. 

** These parallels have been pointed out by Professor Cady, op. cit. PMLA 24:438 ff. 
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(1) Herod, boasting of his beauty and power, orders his messenger to search 
tke realm for miscreants. Compare Y PI. XVI, 11. 1-44 and T 11. 1-66. 

(2) In the meeting of the three kings and their decision to ride on together, one of 
the kings prays God to "grant him grace of company" and declares that he will not 
cease to search until he has discovered the meaning of the star. Compare T 11. 91-92 
ind Y 11. 19-20 for verbal similarities, with the retention of one rhyme word, companye; 
also T U. 98-99 and Y 11. 22-24, with the retention of two rhyme words, mene^ schene; 
also T 11. 145-48 and 157 and Y 11. 37-40; also Y 11. 53-54 and T 11. 163-64 with the 
retention of one rhyme word, fere. 

Also I pray the specyally, * God graunte me happe so Jjat I myght 

Thou graunt me grace of company. Haue grace to gete goode companye. 

To wyt what this starne may mene, With thy sterne schynyng schene, 

That has me led, with bemys schene, For certis, I sail noght cease, 

Tille I witte what it mene. 

lordyngs, Sirs, with youre wille, / wolde yow 

I pray you tell me with good chere praye 

wheder ye weyad, on this manere, To telle me some of youre entent. 

And where tnat ye haue bene; Whedir ye wende forthe in this waye. 

Good sir, what cuntre cam yefra? And fro what contre se are wente. 

Now, syrSf syn we ar semled here, Sir, of felashippe are we fayne, 

I rede we ryde togeder, in fere. Now sail we wende forth all in feere, 

(3) The messenger, returning to court, is reproached for his long absence. 
Herod's wrath is turned away from him, however, as soon as he learns of the meeting 
of the three kings, who, guided only by a star, are in search of a new-born child. See 
T n. 259-89 and Y 11. 73-96. 

(4) Herod inquires into the reasons for the journey and concludes that the three 
kings must, indeed, be mad. Compare T 11. 385-86 and Y 11. 106-8 for verbal similari- 
ties, with the retention of two rhyme words, beforne, borne; also T 11. 292-94 and Y 11. 
110-13, with the retention of two rhyme words, lad, mad, 

lord, when that starne rose vs beforne, A sierne stod vs byforne, 
Ther by we knew that chyld was borne. That makis vs speke and spir 

Of ane tat is nowe borne. 

And certis, un witty men se werre 
That new borne IcLd, To lepe ouere lande to late a ladde. 

When thare wytt in a sterne shuld be, Sav when lost se hym? ought lange 

before? 
I hold thaym mad. All w^'^se men will wene se madde, 

(5) The prophecies are cited. The verbal similarities in the Balaam and Isaiah 
passages are close. Compare especially T 11. 205-6 and Y 11. 156-60, with the reten- 
tion of the two rhyme words, thyng and sprynge. 

Certan, balaam spekys of this thyng. For Balaham saide a starne shulde 

spring 
That of Jacob a starne shall spryng. Of Jacobe kynde, and tat is Jewes. 

Compare also T 11. 417-25 and Y 11. 161-65, with the retention of the following words: 
luiia, mayden, shall, bere, Emanuell. 

(6) On the pretext of wishing to pay reverence to the child, Herod allows the 
three kings to pass on, but bids them come again on their way back. Compare T 11. 
483-88 and Y U. 197-99 for verbal similarities, with the retention of one rhyme word, 
^yng {tythande in Y). 

Bot com agane with me to leynd, And comes agayne tan me vntill. 



If it be sothe, this new tythyng. And telle me trulye youre tythande, 

Som worship wold I do that kyng. To worshippe hym tat is my will. 
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(7) The guiding star disappears from sight and the three kings kneel in prayer 
begging its return. Upon its reappearance, it stands still above their destination. 
Compare T 11. 506-8 and Y 11. 221-24 for verbal similarities. 

(8) The three kings make their respective offerings. Compare Balthazar's 
speech, especially, for verbal similarities, T 11. 555-58 and Y 11. 284-88, with the re- 
tention of one rhyme word, shalhe. Compare also T 11. 541-42 and Y 1. 277. 



In tokyn that thou dede sJuUbe, 



To thy grauyng this tnyr of me 

Resaue the tyll. 

hayll be thou, 

That boytt of all oure bay II may bryng. 



But whan thy dedys ar done to dye is 

t)i dette. 
And sen thy body beryed shalbe, 
This mirre will I giffe to pi grauyng. 



Ressauye it 



Hayll! bame t>at is best oure baylys to 
bete. 



(9) Mary tells of the miraculous birth of her son and gives the three kings her 
blessings. 

(10) Because of weariness, the three kings lie down. An angd appears to them 
in their sleep and bids them return home another way. This passage is verbally and 
metrically identical in both plays. Compare T 11. 595-606 and Y 11. 313-24. 



Syr curtes kyngys, to me take tent. 
And turne by tyme or ye be tenyd; 
from god his self thus am I sent 
To warne you, as youre faythfull freynd. 



how herode kyng has malyce ment. 
And shapys with shame you for 

sheynd; 
A nd so that ye no harmes hent, 
By othere ways god wyll ye weynd 
Into youre awne cuntre; 
A nd if ye ask hym boyn, 
ffor this dede that ye haue done, 
youre beyld ay wyll he be. 



to 



Nowe curtayse kynges, to me take teni^ 
A nd turne betyme or ^e be tenyd, 
Fro God hym selfe Pus am I sent 
To warne yow, als youre faithfuU 

frende, 
Herowde the kyn^ has malise ment. 
And shapis with shame yow for to 

shende^ 
And for Pat^e non harmes shulde hente. 
Be othir waxes God will ye wende 
Euen to youre awne contre, 
A nd yf )e aske hym bone, 
Youre beelde ay will he be. 
For pis Pat Pe haue done. 



(11) The kings, in gratitude, thank God. Compare T 11. 614-16 and Y 11. 325-28 
for verbal similarities, with the retention of one rhyme word, thre. 



with hart enterely thank I the. 
That thyn angell sent tyll vs thre. 
And kend vs so. 



A ! lorde, I loue l)e inwardly. 
Sirs, God has gudly warned vs thre, 
His Aungell her now herde haue I, 
And how he saide. 



(12) The kings separate and each goes his own way. 

The following differences may be explained by assuming that the 
Towneley play, composed in the * 'Burns" measure, a metre of the parent 
cycle,^* represents the earlier version and the two York plays later 
revisions :^* 

(1) In conforming to the exigencies of the rhyme scheme of the Northern Sep- 
tenar stanza, extra lines were apparently inserted by York, 
(a) Compare Y 11. 22-24 and T U. 98-99. 

" See above, ch. III. 50 ff. , 

1* The similarities with true-Coventry, as pointed out by Professor Cady {op. ciL PMLA 24:446 ff.) 
may be explained, as in the case of Joseph's Trouble (see above, p. 56). by assuming that true-Coventry 
came into contact with the parent play or a subsequent revision of it. 
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With thy Sterne schynyng schene. 
For cerlis, I sail noght cesse, 
Title I witte what it mene. 

(b) Compare Y 11. 106-8 and T II. 38S.86. 

A Sterne stud vs byfome, lord, when ihat starne rase vs beforne, 

TTiai nialds vs speke and spir Ther by we knew that chyld was oortit. 

0( an* l>at is notve borne. 

(2) In his revision, the York playwright, apparently, made numerous changes 
c nib jcct- matter. In some cases, he added new material; in other cases, he omitted 
crrutn minor details, and in one or two instances even changed the fundamental 
miliae o( the plot. Such changes, however, are of slight importance and may be 
tEcribed, for the most part, to one of two principles, either a desire for scriptural 
iKaracy or an attempt at a more realistic portrayal of the incidents. 

The additions in the two York plays do not aSect the main outlines of the plot; 
Uwy are merely minor elaborations of essential details common to both cycles. 

{a) Tbc York play adds a new character in the person of Herod's son, who appears 
ia connection with the boasting of the soldiers. Herod sings their praises to his 
TDalMol son, who, in turn, boasts that he, too, will kill "bad fellows." 

(b) When the messenger tells Herod that the three kings are about to arrive at 
csuTt, Uerod, evidently to inspire in them a feeling of awe, arrays himself richly. 
This is undoubtedly an attempt at a more realistic portrayal. 

(c) The three Ycrk kings, in addition to the prophecies quoted, add that Jesus 
viS be kin;; of Jtidea and indeed king over all people. Perhaps this is an attempt a 



e the same a 



s given in MnWfteui" and the Apocryphal 



Kriptural accuracy, si 
Giapd of Jamei." 

(d) Herod's anger is more pronounced in York than in Towneley. 

(e) Herod'sinvitation to the three kings to return again that way is preceded by the 
kdvice of his counsellors bidding him not act deceitfully. After the departure of 
the kings, Uerod rejoices over the trap prepared for them. These elaborations are 
UckioE in Towneley. 

(f) An additional character is seen in the maid of the York play, who stands at 
the dcM>r of the stable and bids the kings enter. This is an evident attempt at a more 
realistic presentation. 

The omisaons are, for the most part, in line with the simpler scriptural account 
and do not materially afiect the framework of the play, 

{•> The York Herod does not impose upon his subjects the worship of Mahomet 
as does the Towneley Herod. 

(b) The three kings in the York play do not go into so much detail in giving the 
inforawtion concerning their names, realms, and purpose in coming, as do the Towne- 
ley kings. 

(c) York omits the recalling of Balaam's prophecy at the time of the meeting of 
Oke kings and transfers it to the questioning by Herod. 

(d) The York kings do not discuss the significance of their gifts when they first 
SMrt. or the possible influence of astronomy upon the appearance of the guiding star. 

(e) The adieux of the Towneley kings are long and elaborate, whereas the fare- 
«dl speeches of the York kings are short. 

Differences are seen in the following instances. Since, however, they are merely 
niiior details with which two of the chief incidents are elaborated, they do not affect 
the main development of the play. 
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(a) The three kings appear before Herod, not at the messenger's command as in 
Towneley, but of their own free-will, thinking that perhaps Herod can aid them in 
finding the child. 

(b) The prophecies are quoted to Herod by the three kings, instead of by the 
counsellors from their learned books, as in Towneley. Apparently, this is an attempt 
at scriptural accuracy, since in the Apocryphal Gospel of James, Herod examines the 
magi concerning the meaning of the star.^* 

It thus seems probable that the single play which is noted by Btirton 
in his 1415 list*^ refers to the play now extant in the Towneley cycle, and 
that the two plays, which are entered in the second Burton list*^ and 
referred to in a 1431 record of the Goldsmiths," refer to the two plays 
now extant in the York cycle. 

It may still be asked how the Towneley play came to include the single 
Northern Septenar strophe in which the angel makes his appearance and 
gives the warning to the sleeping kings. According to Professor Hohl- 
feld's supposition,** it was incorporated by the Towneley playwright who 
wrote in general imitation of the York play. Since the separation of the 
two cycles apparently took place while certain plays of the parent cycle 
were being rewritten in the Northern Septenar metre,** it may be that 
the isolated Northern Septenar strophe represents an instance in which a 
single lyrical passage was ttimed into the newer and more attractive metre 
before the separation. 

The Flight into Egypt 

The Flight into Egypt is closely connected with the Massacre and is 
usually included as one of its incidents. York and Towneley alone agree 
in developing it into a separate play and making it precede the Massacre.^ 

Close similarities in structural outlines and phraseology exist : 

(1) An angel awakens Joseph who wonders at its sweet voice. Compare T U. 
1-13 and Y 11. 37-42. 



Awake, Joseph, and take intent! 
Thou ryse, and sleep nomarel 

ffor thou shall no harmes hent. 

And rew it wonder sare. 
A! myghtfull god, 
What euer this ment, 
so swete of toyn? 



Wakyn, Joseph! and take entente! 

My sawes schall seece thy sorowe sare. 

Be noght heuy, l)i happe is hentte, 

J)are-fore I bidde Jje slepe no mare, 
A! myghtfull lorde, what euere J)at 

mente? 
So swete a voyce herde I neuere ayre. 



*• Cowper, loc. cit. 

*<> See Burton's 1415 list in Smith, op, cit. intro. xxi. 

*i See Davies, Municipal Records of the City of York app. 233. 

«See Sellers, York Memorandum Book, Surtees Society 125: 123-24; see also intro. xlix. 

» Hohlfeld, op. cit. Anglia 11:293. 

** See above, ch. II, p. 46. 

* The same situation is seen in the Beverley list. See Beverley Records, Selden Society; Furnivail 
Miscellany 218; Chambers, op. cit, 2:340. 
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(2) The angd bids him not fear; that he is an angel sent to warn him against 
Herod. Compare T U. 40» 14-28 and Y U. 48-62. 



Ther of haue thou no drede; 

lo loseph, it is I, 
An angel send to the, 

hens behuf3rs the hy, 

And take with the mary^ 

for her ode dos to dy 

All knaue ckyldren, securly, 

within two yere that be 

QfeW, 

Where may we beyld? 
TjVL WpP shall thou fare, 
with 2ul the myght thou may. 



Joseph, haue pou no drede. 

For I am sente to Pe, 

Gabriel], goddis aungell bright. 

Is comen to bidde l>e flee 

With Marie and hir worthy wight; 

For Herowde l>e kyng gars doo to dede 
AU hnave childer in ilke a stede, 
With ^eris twa 
l>at are of olde 

In Egipte shall $e beeldie, 
Tille I witte t>e for to saie. 



(3) Joseph, grieving for Mary, tells her that they must flee. Compare T 11. 55-8 , 
62 and Y 11. 84-6, 90. Note especially the following verbal similarities, with the re- 
tentioo of two common rhyme words. 



Mary, my darlyng. 

A I Ityf Joseph, what chere? 

ffor-tni behof es us fie. 



Mary, my doughter. 

At leyf Joseph, what chere? 

Ther is noght ellis but us most fiee. 



(4) Mary can not understand the reason for the flight. Joseph tells her of the 
angd's message, and she laughs and trembles in her fear. Compare T U. 79-85 and 
Y 11. 103-7. Note especially the retention of two rhyme words, care and dare, and the 
Terbal similarity in the line, / lurk and dare (T 1. 83), and / durk, I dare (Y 1. 105). 

(5) It is difficult for Mary to understand why she should be deprived of her son. 
Compare T 11. 79-88 and Y U. 137-43; 67-9; 156-58. with the retention of five rhyme 
words, sare, ill, spill, care, bare. 

(6) Joseph begs Mary to be quiet, sajring that they must pack their "gere" 
immediatdy. Compare T 11. 114-16; 161; 41 and Y 11. 147-50, with the retention of 
the three rhyme words, be, dynne, wynne and the similar phrases, We! leue Marie . . . 
lot he: Uue of thy dynne (Y) and let be thy dyn (T); also T 11. 120-21 and Y U. 159-60, 
with the retention of the common rhyme word, gere, and the common use of the fol- 
bwing words, tytt, pah and oure. 

(7) Mary complains about carrying the child. Compare T 11. 129-30; 133 and 
Y n. 162-64, with the retention of the one rhyme word, bere, and the common use of 
the words, God wote. 

Certain York passages appear to be verbal expansions of simpler Towne- 
ley passages: 



A! myghtfull god, 
What euer this ment, 

so swete of toyn? (T 11. 11-13) 



A! myghtfull lorde, what euere t^at 

mente? 
So swete a voyce herde I neure ay re. 
But what arte t>ou with steuen so 

shj/lle, 
bus in my slepe t>at spekis me till. 
To me appere. 
And late me here 

What tat 1)0U was? (Y 11. 41-47) 

(1) The lines of the following Towneley passage have been split into separate 
parts by the York playwright at different points in the presentation : 
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My son? alas, for care! 

who may my dollys dyll? 
wo worth fals herode are! 

my son whv shuld he spyll? 
Alas! I lurk and dare! 
To slo this bame I bare, 

what wight in warld had wyll? 
his hart shuld be full sare 
Sichon for to fare, 

That neuer yit dyd vU, 

Ne thoght. (TU. 79-91) 



His foo, alias! what is youre reede, 
Wha wolde my dere barne do to dede? 
I durk, I dare, 
Whoo may my care 

Of baHs Wynne? (Y 11. 103-7) 
Alias! why schulde I tharne 
My sone his liffe so sweete. 
His harte aught to be ful sare. 
On slike a foode hym to forfare, 
bat nevir did ill 
liim for to spiUe, 

And he ne wate why. (Y 11 137- 
43) 
Alias! what avles hym for to spille 
Smale songe bames bat neuere did ille 
In worde ne dede. (York 11. 67-69) 
Alas! Joseph, for care! 
Why shuld I forgo hym, 
My dere bame t>at I bare. (Y 11. 
156-58) 

(2) The following York passage shows an expansion in the phraseology of the 
simpler Towneley passage: 



We! leue Marie, do way, late be, 
I pray t)^, leue of thy dynne, 
And fande l^e furthe for to flee 
Away with hyme for to wynne. ( Y 11. 
147-50) 



ffor-thi let be thi dyn 

And cry. 
how shall we theder wyn? (T 11. 114- 
16) 



Ther is noght els to say 

bot tytt pak vp oure gere. (T IL 
120-21) 



(3) In his command to Mary to make ready their "gere," the York Joseph 
mentions the articles which he must carry, whereas no mention is made of them in the 
Towneley play. 

bat swete swayne yf l)ou saue. 
Do tyte, pakke same oure gere, 
And such smale harnes as we haue. 

Bot god it wote I muste care for all, 
For bed and bak. 
And all l^e pakke 

t)at nedis vnto vs, 
It forthers to fene me 
l)is pakald bere me bus. 
Of all I plege and pleyne me. (Y 11. 159-70) 

Accordingly, the Towneley play is not to be regarded as an imitation** 
or adaptation*^ of an earlier York play, but as the earlier play itself, of 
which the York play represents a later revision. Thus, the revision easily 
explains the difference in the conception of Joseph's character in the two 
plays. Joseph in the York play is not, as Professor Cady states,*® entirely 
different in character from Joseph in the Towneley play; he is not "all 
sympathy and patience with Mary": 

(1) At the beginning of the play, Joseph, weak and weary, bitterly bemoans his 
fate. 



wHohlfeld. op. cU. Anglia 11:293. 

s' Gayley, Plays of Our P or ef other s 134. n. 1. 

M Cady, op, cU. PMLA 24:449 ff. 
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(2) la strophe eleven, he complains about making the trip: 

And sertis I dred me sore 
To make my smale trippe. 
Or tyme ^at I come [lare. 

(3) A certain degree of ill-temper and impatience with Mary appears to be present 
in the abruptness of the answers vouchsafed by Joseph in strophes 14 and 15. Mary 
asks nhcre they are going; Joseph replies that he has told her long before: "To 
Egipte tald I ^ lang are." Mary wishes to know where it is, and we can imagine 
lliat bis reply, "what wate I ?" was given impatiently. 

14) In the last strophe, Joseph thanks God for granting him the grace of being 
strong again, whereas he was so weak before. 

Fundamentally, then, the characters of the two Josephs are conceived 
m the same vein: both are old and weak; both dread the jotimey and make 
it unwillingly; both "take il out" on their wives. The denunciations of 
the one, it is true, are much more bitter than those of the other, but this 
may be due to the differing conceptions of the two playwrights," and 
offers no real objection to the view that the plays were originally identical. 
The York situation may simply be a part of that general movement, 
already noted in the Northern Septenar plays," which sought to give a 
more scriptural and reverential tone. In accordance with this view, the 
Yoric playwright would naturally soften the bitter complaints of the 
Joseph in the parent play, perhaps now represented by Tovmeley, 

Massacre of the Innocents 

The similarities existing between the York and Towneley plays of the 
Massacre occur not only in structural outlines, as pointed out by Professors 
Hohlfeld** and Cady," but also in the selection and arrangement of many 
details and in verbal agreement in isolated passages. 

In plot development, there is but one fundamental difference, that of 
Herod's attitude when he leams the result of the slaughter. In York, he 
is angry because of Jesus' escape, but in Towneley. believing that the 
child has been slain, he rejoices and rewards the soldiers. Except for this 
difference, the Wakefield author merely elaborates or makes slight additions 
to incidents presented in less detail in the York play:** 
Scene I, the opening scene of vaunting. 

(I) The Wakelield author makes the messenger, singing Herod's praises, precede 
hii entrance. The messenger, however, merely repeats or amplifies what the York 

MTbB nunc Btnation i* ma ia the York ftDd Tancley pUyi of the CmpCrtcy. where then is ■ 
fiTBVst dnrdopmeal o[ Pilmei chmctrr. (5k below, p. It.) In thii cue, no me qnul.oiu the 
fntaUHtr that the Towmis)' pUr [cpreunts ■□ urUer Yoik venisn. which accordiag to my theory 
lonaC • p*n of Uu puenl cycLa. 

■ be ml»T«. Ch. II. t>- ** e. 

■BoUlebl. a>. tit. Aot'U 11:193. 

'fUir.ff- '"■ PW^ i*AS\. 

"Sw Ur*. Pnak. of. tU. Uad. Pkil. 1S:I81 9. 
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Herod says in his opening speech. Each one calls for silence and ''bowing at his 
bidding." Note especially T 11. 10-16 and Y 11. 6-16 for verbal similarities, with the 
retention of five rhyme words, tnahowne, towne, bowne, bydyng, lewte. 



Herode, the heynd kyng/ by grace of 

tnahowne, 
Of lury, lowrmontyng/ sternly with 

crowne, 
On lyfe that ar lyfyng/ in towre and 

in towne, 
Gracyus you gretyng/ commaundys 

you be oowne 
At his bydyng; 
luf hym with lewte, 
drede hym, that doughty! 



3e aught to dare and doute. 
And lere you lowe to lowte 
To me youre louely lorde. 
3e awe in felde and towne 
To bowe at my bidding. 
With reuerence and renoune 
As fallis for swilk a kyng 
be lordlyest on-lyue 
Who her-to is noght bowne. 
Be all-myghty mahounde 
To dede I schall hym dryue! 



(2) The Towneley Herod, not content with the York Herod's assertion that he 
is lord of every land, gives a long list of the lands over which Herod holds dominion. 

(3) The Towneley Herod, as in the York version, calls for silence, and speaking 
of his anxiety concerning the three kings, asks for tidings, and is told by the messen- 
ger of their departure. Compare T 11. 145-47 and Y 11. 100-2 for verbal similarities 
with the retention of the two rhyme words, past, fast. 



Lord, thynk not ill if I /tell you how 
thay ar past; 

An othere way in hy/ thay soght, and 
that full fast. 



I saie for thay are past. 



3a, lord, in f aitht ful faste. 



Compare also T 11. 26-29 and Y 11. 41-45 for slight reminiscences in phraseology. 

(4) Herod, thereupon, vents his rage upon the messenger. This scene has been 
elaborated by the Wakefield author, but there can still be traced an identity in certain 
words. Compare especially T 11. 150, 163-64 and Y 11. 106, 119, 125. 

flFy on the dewill ! where may I byde? A ! dogges, ^e deuell Jjou spede. 



fify, losels and lyars! lurdans ilkone! 
Tratoures and well wars ! . . . . 



Fy, on t)e ladde, Jdou lyes! 

Thou lyes! false traytoure strange. 

(5) Towneley elaborates the boasting of the knights as to what they would have 
done, had they met the three kings. 

Scene II, the advice of the counsellors. 

(1) Herod calls his council. In Towneley, the Wakefield author adds Herod's 
command to have his clerks search through Virgil, Homer, and everywhere else, save 
in legends, also in Boece and other tales, but not in service books, for "this talk of a 
maiden and a child." The quoting of certain prophecies at this point and Herod's 
rage because of the information given by them, are also additions. 

(2) With the counsellor's suggestion that all knave children under two years of 
age be killed, the similarity between the two plays is resumed. Compare T 11. 254-56 
and Y 11. 149-54 for verbal similarities, with the retention of the two rhyme words, 
dede, stede, and the use of the common phrases, all knaue chyldren, ilk a {othere in T) 
stede, knyghtys. , . biddis {ordeyn in T),thrug outt bedlam {in Bedlem and all aboute in Y). 

(3) Herod, in gratitude, pledges his friendship. Compare T 1. 324, ye shall 
fynd me freyndly, and Y 1. 165, )e shall fynde me youre frende. The incident is elab- 
orated in Towneley by Herod's rewarding the counsellor with a gift of land and 
castles and with the promise of making him pope some day. 
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Scene III, the command to kill the children. 

(1) The calling of the soldiers and their appearance in their best apparel is an 
elaboration by the Wakefield author. Especially significant is the actual command 
given the soldiers, which, fundamental to the plot development of both plays, occurs 
in similar phraseology. Compare T 11. 307-10 and Y 11. 149-54, with the retention of 
the two rhyme words, ahoute^ clawte. 

To bedlem loke ye go/ And all the coste Gars gadir in grete rowte 

aboute, Youre knyghtis kene be-lyue. 

All knaue chyldren ye slo/ and lordys. And biddis t)am dynge to dede 

ye shalbe stoute; All knaue childir kepte in clowte, 

Of yeres if they be two/ and within. In Bedlem and all aboute, 

of all that rowte To layte in ilke a stede. 
On lyfe lyefe none of tho/ that lygys 

in swedyll clowte. 

The willing acquiescence of the soldiers is another similarity to note. 

Scene IV, the killing of the children. 

(1) In York, two children are seized simultaneously and killed. In Towneley, 
three children are seized and killed, but a separate incident is made for each child. 
The details of the slaughter, however, are unvaried in their repetition, following 
almost exactly the order of incidents portrayed in the single slaughter scene of the 
two children in York. The seizure of the children by the soldiers occurs first, followed 
immediately by the cries of the mothers, the killing of the children, the lamentations 
of the mothers (each of these incidents is repeated for both the second and third 
child in Towneley), then the attacking of the soldiers by the infuriated mothers, and 
the soldiers' threat to tell Herod of the attack. 

Scene V, the soldiers' report to Herod upon the results of the slaughter. 

The diflferent development, in the two cycles, of the fifth scene,** as well 
as the other differences noted above, may be explained by assuming that 
the Towneley play, composed in the characteristic metre of the Wakefield 
author, represents an expanded revision of the parent play, now extant 
presumably in York." 

The Incredulity of Thomas 

The Incredulity of Thomas is closely connected with the Peregrini and 
is usually included as one of its incidents, but York and Towneley differ 
from the other English cycles by developing it into a separate play. Simi- 
larities exist not only in structural outlines, as called attention to by Pro- 
fessor Cady,** but also in the use of minor details and parallel phraseology 
in isolated passages: 

(1) The assembled disciples mourn Jesus* crucifixion. 

(2) Jesus appears, but vanishes immediately. 

M See above, p. 63. 

■ Sven the tnie>Coventry play, believed to have the same littirgical source as the York and Towneley 
playi (Cady, op. cii. PMLA 24:451 f.) differs from the outline followed by them: (1) the preliminary 
•eeae of Herod's yatanting is not given; (2) Herod calls no council, but suggests the slaughter himself; 
(3) the toldien remonstrate against the brutal order; (4) the lullabies of the mothers are added; (5) Herod, 
of the flight, starts out in pursuit. 

» Cedr. •#. cU, TULA 24:464 ff. 
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(3) Jesus reappears, tells the disciples not to fear him, but to feel his flesh and 
bones, so that they may be convinced that he is not a spirit. Compare T 1. 96 
and Y 11. 31-32 for verbal similarities, also T U. 94-99 and Y U. 46-48, 55-60, with the 
retention of five rhyme words, se, tre, gone, bone, none, and other similar phrases. 



feasse emang3r8 you ever ichon! 
it is I, drede you noght. 

Thou muntt vs for to se 
The sdff body and the same/ 
the which that died on tre. 

That was wonte with you to gone/ 
and dere with dede you boght. 
Grope and f ele flesh and bone/ 

Sich thyng has goost none/ 



Pees vnto yowe euertnore myght be, 
Drede you no^t, for I am hee. 

her may se see 

pe same body t>at has you bought 
yppon a tre. 

For yowe t>usgatis t>anne haue I gone, 
Folous me grathely euerilkone, 
And se t>at I have flessh and bone, 

Gropes me nowe, 
For so ne has sperite none. 



(4) Jesus tells the disciples to look at his wounds. Compare T U. 100-3 and Y U. 
49-54, with the retention of two rhyme words, meet and feet. 



My rysyng fro dede to l3rfe/ 
shall no man agane moytt; 
Behold my woundes fyfe/ 
thurgh handys, syde, and foytt. 



bat I am comen sou here to mete, 
iBehald and se myn handis and feete. 
And grathly gropes my woundes wete. 



(5) Jesus calls for meat and is brought honeycomb and fish. Blessing them, he 
bids the disciples eat with him. 

(6) Jesus tells of his crucifixion. 

(7) Jesus gives the disciples the power to bind and loose. Compare T 11. 148-51 
and Y U. 89-96, with the retention of three rhyme words, me, pauste, be, and the use 
of other similar phrases. 



The grace of the holy gost to wyn/ 

resaue here at me; 

The which shall neuer blyn/ 

/ gif you here pauste; 

whom in erth ye lowse of syn/ 

in heuen lowsyd shall be, 

And whom in erthe ye bynd therin/ 

In heuen bonden be he. 



And vnto sou pe holy goste 

Releffe yow here. 
Beis now trewe and trowes in me. 
And here I graunte youe in voure paste, 
Whome l)at )e bynae bounaen schall be 

And whome l)at )e lesid losed schalbe 

Euer more in heuene. 



(8) Thomas, mourning outside the chamber door, recalls the pains suflFered by 
Jesus. 

(9) Thomas enters the chamber where the disciples are assembled, and Peter 
tells him that they have seen Jesus. 

(10) Thomas is incredulous, but the disciples insist that Jesus rose the third day 
and that he showed them his wounds. Compare T 11. 188-90 and Y 11. 139-41, with 
the retention of two rhyme words, lyue and fyue^ and the use of the common phrase, 
his woundes fyue. Thomas believes that they were deluded by a spirit, but the disciples 
declare that no ghost could possess the flesh and bones which they actually felt. 
Compare T 11. 220-22 and Y 11. 151-56, with the retention of two rhyme words, bone 
and none, and the use of similar phrases. 



Thomas, vnto the anone/ 
herto answere I will; 
Man has both flesh and bone/ 
hu, hyde, and hore thertill; 
sich ihyng has goost none/ 
thomas, lo, here thi skyll. 



Nay Thomas, J)ou haste misgone, 
For-why he bad vs euerilkon 
To grope hym grathely, bloode and 
bone 

And flessh to feele. 
Such thyngis, Thomas, hase sperit none, 

5at wote se wele. 
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Yet ugaia, the disdples insist thai they saw and felt the wounds. Compare T 11. 276- 
J9 and Y II. 163-68 for verbal similarities, with the retention of three rhyme words, 
Mtnt, mene, betuieHt. 

ffor we say that vie haue sent/ Are schalle I trowe no tales betviene. 

thau holdys vs wars then woode; Thomas, ^at wounde hunt n" leent. 

Ihesu lyfyng stod vs btlwene/ 



I say yt tuole n 



T wkat ye » 



«/ 



ja, je vioUe neuere what }« mene, 

be convinced until he, him- 



Nevertheless, Thomas still doubts, saying that he will 
Klf, has felt the wounds. 

(11) Jesus appears a third time and bids Thomas feel his side. 

(12) Thomas believes and cries for mercy. Compare T U. 316-19 and Y U. 181- 
86 for verbal similarities, with the retention of three rhyme words, me, se, Iht. 



Mercy, ihesu, rew on me/ 
my hande is blody of tbi blodet 
&Iercy, ihesu, for I it/ 



Mi lorde, my god, full wele is m 
A! blade of pricel blessid mole p 
Mankynd in erth, behold and Ji 



re lorde ax I Ihe. 
a and yet believe a 



Utrty, ihesu, I pray the/ Mercy, n 

(13) Jesus tells Thomas that they who have not si 
blessed than they who have to see in order to believe. 

The York play, composed in a metre of the parent cycle, the "Burns" 
strophe, probably represents the parent play, of which the extant Towneley 
play is a later revision. Thus, the differences between the two plays may 
be explained. 

(1) The Towneley play not only includes all of the incidetvts contained in York 
but adds to tliem: 

(a) Peter's remorse over his denial of Jesus is added. 

(b) After Jesus has given the disciples the power to bind and loose, contained 
in both verdons, the Towneley apostles express a desire for greater stability of thought, 
and exult because of Jesus' triumph over death. 

(c) Additional argunients to convince Thomas are given in Towneley. 

(d) The Towneley Thomas makes a greater show of repentance. He even flings 
a«sy bis staff, hat, mantle, gay girdle, silk purse, and coat, in order that he may the 
Mooer gain Jesus' mercy. 

(e) The incident at the beginiiing of the play, where Mary Magdalene appears 
with the news of the Resurrection, may also be an addition, but since it occurs in the 
timt caiiie, it is more likely that it represents a part of the parent cycle, perhaps at an 
earlier stage than that represented by (he "Burns" measure. 

(2) The further elaboration of the Towneley play may also be seen in the verbal 
expansion of certain strophes. 

(a) Compare Y 11. 49-50 and T 11. lOO-I. 



fe-'I? 



n jou here to » 



Btiaidt and se myn hattdU and/eele. 



My rysyng fro dede to lyfe/ 
"■""" no man agane moyll; 
d my woundes fyfe/ 
h kandys, syde, andfoylt. 



shall n 



(b) Compare Y II. 91-93 and T 11. 148-51. 
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Beis now trewe and trowes in me, resaue here at me; 

And here I graunte youe in youre The which shall neuer blyn/ 

poste, Igif you here pauste; 

Whome l)at 3e bynde bounden schall he. Whom in erth ye lowse of syn/ 

in heuen lowsyd shall he. 

(c) Compare Y 11. 163-65 and T 11. 276-79. 

Are schalle I trowe no tales hetwene. CEor we say that we haue sene 

Thomas, pat wounde kaue we seene, thou holdys vs wars then woode; 

3a, )e wotte neure what )e mene, Ihesu lyfyng stod vs hetwene/ 

oure lord that with us yode. 

I say ye wote neuer what ye mene. 

The Creation Group 

The Fall of the Angels, — Structural and verbal similarities exist between 
the York and Towneley plays of the Fall of the Angels: 

(1) The introduction by God. Compare especially T 11. 1, 7, 2, 8 and Y 11. 1, 2,4, 
8 for verbal similarities, with the retention of two rhyme words, hegynnyng and endyng. 

Ego sum alpha et o. Ego sum Alpha et O. vita via 

/ am without hegynnyng. I am gracyus and grete, god withoutyn 

hegynnyng. 

I am the first, the last also. / am f ormaste and fyrste, . . . 

My godhede hath none endyng, Vne[n]dande withoutyn any endyng. 

(2) God decides to create heaven, earth, and the angels. Compare Til. 13-18 and 
Y 11. 9-19 for verbal similarities, with the retention of four rhyme words, noght, will, 
fulfill, might. 

All maner thyng is in my thoght, Sen I am maker vnmade, and most so 

of mighte, 



Withoutten me ther may be noght, 

And all sail be made euen of noghte. 

hit shall be done after my will. But onely J)e worthely warke of my 

wyll 
In my sprete sail enspyre l)e mighte 

of me, 
that I haue thoght I shall fulfill And in jje fyrste, faythely, my thoghts 

And manteyn with my might, to fulfyll. 

(3) Lucifer is made the chief of the angels. Compare T 11. 71-72 and Yl. 36 for 
verbal similarities. 

He may well hight lucifere, I name J)e for Lucifer, als bearer of 

ffor lufly light that he doth here, lyghte, 

(4) The cherubim praise God for the work of creation. Compare T 11. 67-76 and 
Y 11. 4 1-44 for verbal similarities, with the retention of two rhyme words, mighte and 
noghte. 

Lord, thou SiTtfull mych of might, A! mercyfuU maker, full mekill es J)i 

mizhte, 
that has maide lucifer so bright; J)at all this warke at a worde worthely 

has wroghte, 

We lofe the, lord, with all oure thoght. Ay loved be l)at lufly lorde of his lighte, 
that sich thyng can make of noght. That vs thus mighty has made, ))at 

nowe was righte noghte. 
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(5) Lucifer boasts of his strength and beauty. Compare T 11. 83-96 and Y 11, 
49-S3, also Play VI, 1. 7 for verbal similarities. 



of me commys all this light, 
this gam ana all this gle; 



My myrth is most of all. 



All the myrthe J)at es made es markide 
in me, 

Fro thaym is loste boJ)e game and glee 

I am so mightyly made my mirth may 
noghte mys. 



(6) Still boasting, Lucifer seats himself on God's throne. 

(7) Without apparent intervention, Lucifer falls. 

(8) The devils cry out in terror as they fall.*' 

(9) The devils lament in hell and reproach Lucifer as the cause of their fall. 

These similarities, as well as certain additions and omissions made in 
common by York and Towneley, may be explained by asstmiing that the 
extant Towneley play represents the parent play and that the extant 
York play represents a later revision of it. 

(1) Both the York and Towneley plays provide for the creation of the earth 
before the fall of the angels. Although the developments of the two scenes do not 
resemble each other, the difference may be adequately explained by the later revision 
oi the York play. The mention in York of the creation of earth with that of heaven 
seems to be a reminiscence of the detailed account of the creation of earth day by 
day, given at the same point in the supposed parent play, now preserved presumably 
in the Towneley cycle. 

(2) The confusion in the York play, at the point where God grants to his angels 
not only heaven but earth also, and this before the creation of earth, is to be regarded 
as an indication of its earlier position in the parent cycle, which in spite of the attempt 
on the part of the York playwright to conform to the correct chronology of the inci- 
dents, was carried over into his revision. See 11. 22-30. 

(3) The failure of God to appear at the time of Lucifer's defiance in order to 
Sive the command to fall is in keeping with the Genesis and Exodus account," and is 
therefore another indication that York in its revision still made use of the parent play, 
preserved in Towneley. 

(4) The crying out of the devils as they fall assumes significance because of its 
absence in the other English plays. The actual crying out of the devils in the York 
play represents a more developed stage in dramatic technique than the stage direc- 
tions of the Towneley play. 

(5) One York passage appears to be an expansion of one of the Towneley couplets. 
Compare T 11. 7-8 and Y U. 1-8. 



I am without begynnyng. 

My godhede hath none endyng. 



I am gracyus and grete, god withoutyn 

begynnyng, 
I am maker vnmade, all mighte es in 

me, 
I am lyf e and way vnto welth wynnyng, 
I am formaste and fyrste, als I bid siul 

it be. 
My blyssyng o ble sail be blendyng, 
And hddand fro harme to be hydande, 
My body in blys ay abydande 
Vne[n]dande withoutyn any endyng. 



** Mcrdy ft ttftge direction in Towneley. Pollard's edition, EETSES 71:5. 
^Ctmttismmd Exodtu (cd. Morris) EETS 7:12. 
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The Creation to the Fifth Day. — ^Among the English cycles, little or no 
elaboration of incidents is seen in the Creation to the Fifth Day. The same 
incidents are treated in all, and York, Towneley, and Chester agree in 
isolated phrases.** 

The similarity is somewhat closer in York and Towneley, however. 

(1) The phraseology in two passages is closer than in Chester: 

(1) Compare T U. 40-41, Y U. 30-32, Ch p. 21, where the two rhyme words, be 
and seet are common to York and Towneley, but do not occur in Chester. 

(2) Compare T 11. 52-3, Y 11. 7-8 (Play III), Ch p. 21, where one rhyme word, 
night, is common to York and Towneley, but not used in Chester. 

(2) York and Towneley mention two details not foimd in Chester: 

(1) In York and Towneley, God remarks upon the work which he has undertaken: 
in Towneley, he expresses his satisfaction, (1. 42) ; in York, he speaks of the tlifficulty 
of the work (1. 27). 

(2) In York and Towneley, God blesses his work when all is finished. See T 11. 
59-60 and Y 1. 86. 



In my blyssyng, wax now ye; 
Tlds is the fyft day. 



My blyssyng haue se all; 
thefift day endyd es. 



These similarities, slight as they are, may indicate that York and 
Towneley were originally identical, and the agreements and disagreements 
with Chester may be explained by asstiming that Chester came into con- 
tact with the parent play. 

Creation of Adam and Eve and Their Establishment in Paradise. — 
Because of close connection in subject-matter, the Creation of Adam and 
Eve and their Establishment in Paradise will be considered together. Certain 
verbal parallels between the York and Towneley plays may be pointed out: 

(1) Compare T 11. 165-66 and Y PI. Ill, 11. 21-23 for verbal similarities, with the 
retention of the two rhyme words, liknes and less. 



now make we man to oure liknes, 
that shall be keper of more & les. 



To keepe l)is worlde bothe more and 

lesse 
A skylfull beeste J)an will y make, 
Aftir my shappe and my likeness. 

(2) Compare T 11. 174-81 and Y PI. IV, 11. 1-12 for verbal reminiscences, with 
the retention of the three rhyme words, wise, paradise, place. 



I gif the witt, I gif the strenght, 
of all thou sees, of brede & lengthe; 
thou shall be wonder wise^ 
Myrth and loy to haue at will, 
All thi likyng to fulfill, 
and dwell in paradise. 
This I make thi wonnyng playce, 
flful of myrth and of solace. 



Adam and Eve, this is the place 

That I haue graunte you of my grace 

To haue your wonnyng in; 

Erbes, spyce, frute on tree, 

Beastes, fewles, all that ye see, 

Shall bowe to you, more and myn. 

This place hight paradyce. 

Here shall your joys begynne. 

And yf that ye be wyse, 

Frome thys tharr ye never twynne. 

All your wyll here shall ye haue. • 



»• Similarities occur in T 11. 31-32, Y 11. 19-20, Ch p. 20; T 11. 37-39. Y U. 27-29. Ch p. 21; T U. 43-45, 
Y 11. 33-36, Ch p. 21. 
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(3) Compare T U. 198-W and Y PI. IV, U. 83-84 for verbal si 
of two rhyme words, wife and life. 



nilarities, nilh the 



u>ife. 



Luk« 



Moreover, York and Towneley repeat the command not to eat of the 
tree of life. This repetition is not necessary to the action, and since it docs 
not occur in the other English plays, its presence, together with the verbal 
parallels, may be regarded as significant. 

The Temptation. ^-hnciiei's speech, in which he plans to betray mankind, 
occurring just before the gap in Towneley and at the beginning of the fifth 
play in York, seems to indicate a further similarity. The gap in the manu- 
script occurs in the midst of the speech where Lucifer states his intention 
of betraying man. Both Professor Hohlfeld*' and Mr. Pollard*' think that 
this formed the beginning of the temptation, which together with the 
expulsion, they suggest, originally formed a part of the play. 

The similarities in details and phraseology between the Creation plays 
of the two cycles may best be accounted for by supposing that Towneley 
preser%'es the text of the parent play and that York represents later revisions 
of it. The difference in the order of incidents as presented in Towneley. 
where the Fall of the Angels is embedded in the midst of the Creation 
scenes, and in York, where it precedes the Creation scenes, may at first 
appear to contradict this assumption, but it is fully explained by the fact 
that Towneley gives the arrangement of earlier vernacular literature, such 
as the Middle English Genesis and Exodus^ and Comestor's Historia 
S<kolastica,'* and that the York play follows the usual order of cyclical 
plays. The divergence between the two cycles, therefore, becomes not an 
inconsistency,*' but a logical development entirely consistent with the York 
practice of revising according to Scripture and chronology.*' Moreover, 
Towndey represents an earlier st^e in c^-clical development than York, 
once it includes in one play and composed in two simple metres, the 
couplet, and the rime couie, incidents which are expanded by York into 
nz plajrs. some of which are written in complicated stanzaic forms. 

Prophetic Prologue to Ae AnnuncitOion 
^milarities in details and phraseolc^y occur in the York and Towtidejr 
Prologues to the Annunciation: 
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(1) Adam's fall is reviewed by an expositor. Adam, in innocence, was placed 
in paradise to enjoy it, but upon sinning was expelled and forced to suffer sorrow in 
hell. After a long period, however, God is willing to grant him grace. Compare 
T 11. 1-20 and Y 11. 1-12 for verbal similarities, noting espedally T U. 7, 11, 8 and Y 11. 
6, 7, 11, and 12. 

And was putte oute fro paradys. 

And sithen what sorouse sor warre 
sene. 

Tille god graunted bam grace 
Of hefpe, als he haade hyght, 

(2) In order to deceive the fiend, God decides to have his Son assume manhood 
through a maiden of Abraham's line, thus fulfilling the promise made in olden days 
to Abraham. Compare T 11. 30, 35-36 and Y 11. 20-24 for verbal similarities. 

(3) Other prophecies besides that of Isaiah are mentioned. Some of the York 
prophecies are found paralleled in the Towneley cycle, not in the prologue to the 
Annunciation^ as we should expect to find, but in the single quatrains at the beginning 
of the Doctor* 5 play. Compare T U. 1-4 and Y 11. 61-64. 

Compare also T 11. 9-12 and Y 11. 13-16 for verbal similarities, with the retention 
of two rhyme words, neven and steuen. 



Then I hym put out of that place, 
ffor he has boght his syn full sore. 



Bot yit, I myn, I hight hym grace. 



Masters, youre resons ar right good, 
And wonderfull to neven, 
Yit fynde I more by abacuk; 
Syrs, lysten a whyle vnto my steuen. 



ban is it nedfuU for to neven, 

How prophettis all goddis counsailes 

kende, 
Als prophet Amos in his steuen, 
Lered whils he in his liffe gun lende. 



Compare also T 11. 13-21 and Y 11. 73-9 for verbal similarities. 



Oure bayll, he says, shall turn to boytt, 
her-afterward som day; 
A wande shall spryng fro I esse roytt, — 
The certan sothe thus can he say, — 
And of that wande shall spryng afloure. 

And therapon shall rest and lyght 
The holy ghost, full mych of myght. 



More of l)is maiden me meves [he], 
This prophett sais for oure socoure, 
A wande sail brede of Jesse boure; 
And of l)is same also sais hee, 
Vpponne pat wande sail springe 
floure, 

Wher-on Pe haly gast sail be. 



(4) Gabriel is sent to the virgin Mary. Compare T 11. 53-60, 76 and Y 11. 135-41 
for verbal similarities, with the retention of two rhyme words, Calile and be (by in T). 



Ryse vp, gabriell, and weynd 
vnto a maydn that is heynd, 
To nazareth in galilee, 
Ther she dwellys in that cytee. 
To a man of dauid house, 
Joseph also he is namyd by. 



'Fro God in heuen es sent,' sais he, 

'An aungell is named Gabriell 

To Nazareth in Calale, 

Where l)an a mayden mylde gon dwell, 

l^at with Joseph suld wedded be.* 



Grayth the gabriell, and weynd. To god his grace l)an grayd. 

Undoubtedly, the terse, narrative account in the Towneley couplets 
represents, in part, the parent play, and the Northern Septenar redaction 
in York*® a later revision of it. In the Towneley Prologue, the expositor 

*« Hemingway (English Nativity Plays intro. xliv) suggests a closer similarity between the Towneley 
Prologue and the Prologue to the Hegge play in which the Daughters of God plead the cause of man than 
seems apparent upon closer examination. He does not consider the parallel in the York cycle. Nor are 
the similarities with true-Coventry (Cady, op. cit. PMLA 24:435) as close as those between York and 
Towneley. 
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merely mentions the names of the prophets, whereas the actual prophecies 
are given in York. The revision also explains the additional prophetic 
material in the York play and the diflFerence in the list of prophets cited. 

The Shepherds 

Common rhymes are foimd in the following passages of the York, 
Towneley, and true-Coventry plays of the Shepherds: 

(1) Compare T XIII. 693-95. Y 73-75. TC 300-1 for verbal similarities, with the 
retention of two rhyme words, borne and marne, 

. . . . and prophetys A babe in Bedlem shulde be For thys same morne 

befome, borne. Godis Sun ys borne 

Thay desyryd to haue sene Of whom t>an spake oure In Bedlem of a meydin fre. 
this chylde that is borne. prophicie trewe. 

And bad us mete hym J)are 
l>is morne. 

(2) Compare T XIII. 665-66. Y 129-31 for verbal similarities with the retention 
of two rhyme words, gang and lang. 

To bedlem he bad that we shuld gang, God graunte vs levyng lange, 
I am full fard that we tary to lang. And go we hame agayne. 

And make mirthe as we gange. 

(3) Compare T XIII 659, Y 56, TC 268 for verbal similarities with the retention 
of the rhyme word, emong. 

ffor to syng vs emong. Itt menes some meruayle vs myrth and solas ys cum hus 
emang. among. 

(4) Compare T XII 341, TC 247-50 for verbal similarities with the retention of 
two rhyme words, told and wold. 

Also Isay says oure faders vs told. . . . now ys cum the tyme that old 

That a vyrgyn shuld pas of lesse, that fathers hath told 

wold 

Bryng furth A chyld of meydyn borne be he wold. 

(5) Compare T XIII 710-11, TC 307-9 for verbal similarities with the retention 
of two rhyme words, mylde and chylde. 

hayll. yong child ! Hayle, mayde-modur and wyff soo 

hayll. maker, as I meyne, myld! 

of a madyn so mylde! 

I haue nothyng to present with thi 
chylde. 

(6) Compare Y 93. TC 315 for verbal similarities with the retention of the rhyme 
word, layde. 

Loo! whare l>at lorde is layde. For in a pore logg>'n here art thow 

leyde. 

(7) Compare Y 40-2, TC 243-5 for verbal similarities with the retention of the 
riijrme word, sighL 

Steppe furth and stande by me right, Whatt thyng ys yondur thatt 
Ana tell me t>an schynith soo bryght? 

Yf Ixm sawe euere swilke a sight. . . * 

Yett sawe I neyner soche a syght. 
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Professor Cady ascribes such passages of verbal similarity to the use 
of a common liturgical source,*^ but the presence of common rhymes 
seems rather to indicate the existence of a parent play, of which perhaps 
the three extant plays represent later revisions. Certainly, the two Towne- 
ley plays, which occur in the characteristic metre of the Wakefield author, 
were composed after the separation of the two cycles,*' as perhaps also 
the York play in the Northern Septenary* Accordingly, the numerous 
differences in these plays are adequately explained. 

York and Towneley further agree in two minor details wherein true- 
Coventry differs: (1) in the emphasis placed upon the citation of prophecies 
and (2) in the mention of a "cracked" voice*® as the reason for the shepherd's 
failure in imitating the angels' voices. 

John ilie Baptist 

A similarity between the York and Towneley plays of John the Baptist, 
contrary to Professor Hohlfeld's conclusion'^ that none existed, becomes 
apparent when the two plays are compared, as in the following outline," 
with the simpler Ludus Coventriae play. 

(1) Since John in Ludus Coventriae does not mention any of the following points 
in his opening speech, their occurrence in both York and Towneley appears significant, 
especially in the light of certain verbal similarities. 

(a) The people have wondered as to the possibility of John's being the Christ 
(Towneley) or a prophet (York). 

(b) John says that he can use only water for baptism, but that Jesus can use the 
Holy Ghost. Compare T 11. 41-46 and Y 11. 8-14 for verbal similarities, with the reten- 
tion of one rhyme word, gaste. 



In wcUer clere then baptyse I 
The pepyll that ar in this coste; 
Bot he snail do more myghtely. 

And baptyse in the holy goost. 



When / haue, lord, in the name of the 
Baptiste J)e folke in watir clere, 
J)an haue I saide J)at af tir me 

He schall giffe baptyme more entire 
in fire and gaste. 



(c) John says that he is only a messenger, a forerunner of Christ; that his pur- 
pose is to urge man to prepare for the coming of Jesus. Compare T 11. 25-28 and Y 11. 
15-18 for verbal similarities. 



/ am send bot messyngere 
And as forgangere am I send. 



J)us am I comen in message right. 
And be fore-reyner in certayne. 



«' Cady, op, cit. PMLA 24:444 f. 

« See below, p. 101. 

** See above, ch. II, p. 30 S. 

»• Cf. T XIII. U. 656-59 and Y 11. 67-68. 

n Hohlfeld, op. cit. Anglia 11:295. 

<" The play of John the Baptist does not occur in Chester. 
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(2) In both York and Towneley, an angel** tells John of the coming of Jesus for 
baptism, whereas, in Ludus Coventriae, no angel appears. 

(3) John's fear and trembling in baptizing Jesus appear only in York and 
Towndey. Compare T 11. 181-84 and Y 11. 141-47 for verbal similarities, with the 
retention of two rhyme words, stande and drede, 

I tremyU and I whake for dredel A! lorde, / trymhle J)er I slande, 

I dar not tawche the with my hande, For the to touche haue I grete drede, 

Abyde, my lord, and by me stand. Now helpe me lorde, 

(4) The actual descent of the Holy Ghost and God's proclamation from the 
clouds occur in Ludus Coventriae, but not in York or Towneley. 

Mr. Pollard** suggests that the Towneley play belonged to the "period 
when the York plays were being incorporated into the cycle," and Professor 
Gayley** believes it was based upon an early alternative of the York play, 
later discarded. Professor Gayley's conclusion may be true, but metrical 
and stylistic similarities of the Towneley play and certain York plays, 
such as the Building of the Ark and the Last Judgment^ may indicate that 
the extant Towneley play itself represents the parent version, of which 
the York play is a revision. If this be the case, then York, in its revision, 
as in the case of the Northern Septenar plays,^ omitted incidents which 
did not have a scriptural basis, especially those which were derived from 
vernacular literature. 

(1) The strophe in which John apostrophizes Jesus* mother as the empress of 
hdl was derived /rom a vernacular lyric.*' 

(2) John believes that the angel's refusal to allow him to meet Jesus signifies the 
necessity of having children brought to church for baptism. This is the didactic tone 
and manner of the homilies. 

(3) Jesus' presentation of a lamb to John, as a charm against adversity, is prob- 
ably to be ascribed to a vernacular source. 

Or it may be, that the simpler York play is the parent version and that 
the expanded Towneley play is a revision of it. 

Lazarus 

Although the York, Towneley, and Chester plays of the Raising of 
Lazarus show many points of similarity, the relation between York and 
Towneley, in the portions unaffected by the gap in the York manuscript,^' 
is closer: 

■* One angel ai^pears in York, but two in Towneley. 

"•PoUmrd, op. cU. EETSES 71:intro. xxvi. 

" Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers 134. n. 1. 

■> See above, ch. II, p. 43 ff. 

*' See Taylor, The Middle English Religious Lyric Mod. Phil. 5:20. 

u Smith, op. c»l. 199. 
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(1) Jesus tells the disciples that they will go to Bethany, but the apostles, fearing 
for his life, object. Compare T 11. 7-10, 18, Y 11. 117-22, Ch p. 225 for verbal similari- 
ties, with the retention of three common rhymes, stede, dede, agane, in York and 
Towneley, and one, agane, in Chester. 

I red not that ve thider go, A! lorde, l)ou wote wele ilke Master, righte well thou 
The lues halden you for a tyde, may see 

thare fo; pe J ewes layte t>e ferre and The Jewes woulde have 

I red ye com not in thai nere, stoned thee, 

sieie. To stone t>e vnto deie. And yett thou will againe. 

Or putte to pereles payne; — 
ffor if ye do then be ye dede. And t>ou to l)at same stede 



Will thou now go thider Covaites to gange a^ayiie. 
agane? 

(2) Jesus tells the disciples that Lazarus sleeps and they, considering this a sign 
of recovery, suggest that they do not disturb him. Compare T 11. 19-21, Y 11. 131-34, 
and Ch p. 226 for verbal similarities. 

herkyn, breder, and takys And to sou saie I more, Latarre, my frende, is sleap- 

kepe; How t>&t Latar oure frende injge. 

latare oure freynde is fallyn Slepes nowe, and I therfore Theidder we muste be 

on slepe; With 30U to hym will goinge. 

The way till hym now will wende. 
we take. 

(3) When Jesus informs the disciples that Lazarus is dead, they decide to go with 
him. Compare T 11. 29-30, Y 11. 137-39 for verbal similarities, with the retention of 
two rhyme words, stede and dede. Although the same incident is presented in Chester, 
no verbal parallels with York or Towneley occur. 

Ne slepe may stand hym in no stede, I saie to ^ou, Lazare is dede. 

And for 50U all grete joie I haue, 
/ say you sekerly he is dede, 36 wote 1 was noght in l)at stede. 

(4) Martha reproaches Jesus for not being present during her brother's illness, 
but he assures her that Lazarus will rise. 

(5) Martha thinks Jesus means at Doomsday, but he assures her that he is the 
"resurrection and the life." 

(6) Jesus sends Martha to fetch Mary, who, lamenting, tells him of their sorrow. 

(7) Mary leads Jesus to the grave, telling him that Lazarus has been buried four 
days. 

(8) Jesus prays to God and bids Lazarus step forth. 

(9) Lazarus, in gratitude, praises Jesus.*' 

Certain expansions in phraseology and certain additions in material 
conforming to scriptural accounts lead to the conclusion that the Northern 
Septenar strophes of the York play are a revision of the Towneley couplets: 

As evidence of the metrical expansion by York in conforming the couplets to the 
more complicated rhyme scheme of the Northern Septenar: 

(1) Til. 9-10 and Y 11. 119-21. 

I red ye com not in that stede^ To stone t)e vnto dede, 

ffor if ye do then be ye dede. Or putte to pereles payne; — 

And t)ou to Jjat same stede, 

(2) T 11. 29-30 and Y 11. 137-40. 

** The gap in the York manuscript covers points 4-7 inclusive. 
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i say you sekerly he is dede. 



I saie to jou, Lazare U dedi. 
And for jou all grete joie I haue, 



f by York: 



.5 noght in [lat ilede. 



As evidence of additions in subject- n 

( 1) In the beginning of the play, Martha and Mary, in distress over their brother's 
death, send for Jesus, who replies that the illness of Lazarus is cot deadly but for the 
glorification of God's Son. This addition may have been made for dramatic complete- 
ness, or perhaps for the sake of scriptural fidelity. 

(2) The apostles' fear for Jesus' life is elaborated in York by Jesus' remark that 
they must work while it is still light. 

(3) In accordance with the principles underlying all Nortltern Septenar plays, 
which excluded any derogatory remarks concerning the Deity, the York Martha, instead 
oi reproaching Jesus for his delay, praises him at his entrance. 

(4) At the dose of the play, either omitted from the Towneley version because of 
the addition of the more interesting Wakefield material, or included in the York ver- 
sion because of a desire for scriptural accuracy, the York Martha and Mary thank 
Jesus, and he, blessing them, leaves for Jerusalem, 

At the same time, it should be noted that the Towneley strophes in 
double quatrains and those rhyming ababababcccdcd are probably later 
additions in that cycle to the original or parent play in couplets. In the 
York version, Lazarus tells about being buried for foiu- days and testifies 
to the power of the Son of God, asseri;ing that all who trust in him will not 
die.*" Upon such a basis, present presumably in the parent play, Towneley 
shows an extensive elaboration. Lazarus assures the people, in double 
quatrains," that no wonder can be greater than his resurrection; that he 
has, indeed, been brought back from hell. At this point, the metre changes 
to that rhyming ababababcccdcd, and in a style closely resembling that 
of the Wakefield author." Lazarus asserts that not the mightiest on earth, 
neither king nor knight, can escape death, and that in spite of their gay 
clothes, their flesh will be eaten away. Changing back to the double 
quatrains, he begs the people to amend their lives while they may, and 
then rettiming to the longer strophe form, he assures them that he has 
seen and heard many a marvel, and that they should take warning from 
his sufferings. The play closes with his cry to God for protection. These 
exhortations point to a later lyrical insertion," and do not in any way 
affect the fimdamental structure of the play. 

The Conspiracy 
The Towneley Conspiracio corresponds to three plays in the York 
cyde, the Conspiracy proper, the Last Supper, and the Agony and Betrayal. 
In order to facilitate the necessary discussion and explanation of details, 
the Towneley play will be divided into three portions corresponding to 
the three play divisions of tlie York cycle. 

I <■ York PUy XXIV. II. lgii.97. 

> Twncler PUy XXXI, U. lOJ-IO. 
[ 'Buntcn of. cit. 15, (uggetu thai the piny was revised hj the Wdlcefield author. _ 

"&« Taylor, op. tU. Mod. Fhit. 5:30. il. 
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The Conspiracy Proper. — Similarities in the structural outlines and 
phraseology of the York and Towneley plays of the Conspiracy proper 
have already been presented** and may be regarded as evidence of the 
original identity of the two plays.** In fact, the Northern Septenar strophes 
of the Towneley play identify it as a play of the parent cycle.** 

The York revision was probably made with two ftmdamental ideas in 
view: (1) the desire to bring the character of Pilate into closer conformity 
with scriptural accoimts by making him kindlier in his attitude towards 
Jesus and anxious to avoid injustice;*^ and (2) to present the details in as 
realistic a manner as possible. To the first of these reasons, the following 
changes may be ascribed : 

(1) The York Pilate immediately perceives the Jews' hatred of Jesus, whereas 
the Towneley Pilate joins with the high priests in their antagonism against him. 

(2) In Towneley, the warning to be more temperate is directed against Pilate 
by his subordinates, but in York, it is Pilate who bids the high priests be more temperate. 

(3) In keeping with the decdtfulness of Pilate and the high priests, in Towneley, 
Judas is thanked and praised because of his treachery, while in York he is cursed and 
maltreated. 

The following changes may be explained by the second reason: 

(1) Judas' reason for selling Jesus, although developed by similar details, is in- 
troduced at different points in the presentation. In the York play, Judas* recital of 
his grievances serves as a happy means of impressing upon the audience the idea of 
his grim aspect, to which in the scene that follows, the porter takes so violent and sud- 
den an exception. In Towneley, the reason is not divulged until the terms of the 
bargain are being discussed. 

(2) The refusal to grant Judas admittance to the council chamber has been 
motivated, in the York revision, by the introduction of a new character, the porter, 
who, believing he sees treachery on Judas' grim face, orders him away. 

The six strophes in the characteristic metre of the Wakefield author, 
which form the introduction to the Towneley Conspiracio, are not, as Pro- 
fessor Cady believes,** the remains of an early Towneley play upon which 
the Northern Septenar strophes of a York play have been engrafted, but 
are rather to be regarded as a later addition to the Northern Septenar 
strophes.** Otherwise, it would be difiicult to explain the existence of 
similarities between the introduction and the body of the play :'* 

** See above, ch. I, pp. 5-9. 

** In fact, this theory for the play has already been suggested. Professor Davidson's rhyme scheme 
tests {op. cit. 145) indicated that the Northern Septenar strophes of the Towneley play were written by 
the author responsible for the Northern Septenar plays in the York cycle. 

•• Sec above, ch. III. 

*7 This difference in the conception of Pilate's character is seen in all the Passion plays of the two cycles. 
In Towneley, his attitude is as brutal and scheming as is that of the high priests. This must have been 
the view of the parent cycle, preserved now in the Towneley plays, but modified in the York revisions. 

" Cady. op. cit. Mod. Phil, 10:590. 

•» See Mrs. Frank, op. cit. Mod. Phil. 15:181, n. 4. 

''^ The similarities occurring in the extant introductions of the two plays have already been presented. 
See above, ch. I. p. 5-6. 
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(a) From Wakefield strophe in the introduction: 

he prech3rs the pepyll here/ that fature fals ihesus, 
That if he l3rf a yere/ dvstroy oure law must vs; 
And yit I stand m fere/ so wyde he wyrkys vertus, 
No fawt can on hym bere/ no l3rfand leyde tyll vs; 

Bot slevghtys 
Agans hym shall be soght, 
tl^t all this wo has wroght. (37 ff.) 

Prom Northern Septenar strophe in the body of the play: 

Sir, oure folk ar so afrayd, 

thnigh lesyns he losys oure lay ; 

Som remedy must be rayd, 

So that he weynd not thus away. 

Now certan, syrs, this was well sayd, 

and I assent, right as ve say, 

Som preuay poynt to be puruayd 

To mar his myght if [that] we may. (66 ff.) 

ffor certan, syrs, ye say right weyll 

ffor to wyrk witterly; 

Bot yit som fawt must we feyll, 

wherfor that he shuld dy. (86 ff.) 

(b) From Wakefield strophe in the introduction: 

If this be true in deyd, 

his shech shall spryne and sprede, 

And ouer com euer ylkone. (51 ff.) 

From Northern Septenar strophe in the body of the play: 

Towchyng that tratoure Strang, 
that makys this beleyf , 
ffor if he may thus furth gang, 
It will ouer greatly grefe. (62 ff.) 

The Last Supper. — The chart analysis presented above," makes it 
apparent that, in the case of the Last Supper, York and Towneley selected 
in common many incidents from the Northern Passion, Although the 
Hegge plays also make use of the same source,'* a different set of incidents 
are selected and emphasized from those appearing in both York and 
Towneley." The many similarities existing in York and Towneley, then, 

*> See above, ch. I, pp. 9-13. 

n Poster, op, cit, EETS 147:84 ff. 

" (1) The intermption of the incidents of the Last Supper by the introduction of events treated in 
another play in York and Towneley, such as the conspiracy of the Jews, the anointing of Jesus' feet. 
Judas* anger, the bargain and the selling of Jesus, shows that Ludus Coventriae follows a different model 
&otn that of York and Towneley. 

(2) The difference in the underlying conception of the Ludus Coventriae play is also borne out by 
the di&rent development of certain incidents. 

(a) It repeats Jesus' foretelling of his betrayal and Judas' departure for the high priests. 

(b) It does not consider the shepherd and herd illustration, given a prominent position in both 
York and Towneley. 

(c) Jesus' final speech follows a different model from that of either York or Towneley. 

(d) The position of Jesus' foretelling of Peter's denial, at the close of the Ludus Coventriae play, 
differs from its introduction at an earlier point in both York and Towneley. 

(3) Ludus Coventriae includes incidents not found in York and Towneley: 

(a) The blessing of the bread and wine by Jesus, and his offering them to the disciples as a token 
of his body and blood. 

(b) The entrance of the demon, gloating over the condemned soul of Judas, which he will soon claim 
as his own. 
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may be explained by supposing their presence in the parent cycle, now 
extant in the couplets and perhaps the quatrains of the Towneley play 
which, according to the theory of a Northern Septenar revision in York,^* 
must have been revised in that metre for York after the separation. 

That the extant Towneley play represents, indeed, an earlier version 
than the extant York play is indicated by the extended verbal agreement 
which exists between certain of the couplets and the narrative source:^' 

NORTHERN PASSION TOWNELEY 

Sir whare wilt l)ou halde thi feste Sir, where will ye youre paske ete? 

we wiUene gane sythene maste & leste Say vs, let vs dight youre mete. 

Ihesu ansuerde sone on ane Go furth, lohn and peter, to yond cyte; 

and callede to hym Petir & lohne When ye com ther, ye shall then se 

Gase he saide se schall fynd & mete In the strete, as tyte, a man 

a man with watir in l>e strete beryng water in a can; 

})e house l>at he gose to with gr^the The house that he gose to grith, 

se sail hym folowe & gaa hym with. Ye shall folow and go hym with; 

the lorde of pe house se schall fynde The lord of that house ye shall fynde, 

a symple mane of sely kynde A sympyll man of cely kynde; 

To hym se sail speke and saye To hym ye shall speke, and say 

I come sone in my waye. That I com here bv the way; 

Say I pray hym, if his will oe, 
A lytyll why! to ese me, 

I will festene in his haulle That I and my dyscypyls all 

Me and Myne discypills alle. (1 77-90) myght rest a whyle in his hall. (314-29) 

Ihesus bad J)am all sit doune Sir, youre mett is redy bowne, 

And to his biding war J)ai bowne. will ye wesh and syt downe? 
(204a-b) yei, gyf vs water tyll oure hande, 

take we the grace that god has send; 

Commys furtn, both oone and othere; 

If I be master I will be bro there. 
(346-51) 
ludas saughe bay sittene alle Tunc comedent, 6f ludas porrigit 

agayne Ihesu he gane downe falle manum in discum cum IhesuJ* 

{)at he moughte with hym ete 
his tresoune ne wolde ne noghte ludas, what menys thou? 

forgete No thyng, lord, bot ett with you. 

he stale owte of his lordis dysche (352-53) 

be beste Morselle of his fysche. (209- 

14) 
With tresun sail I be bitrayd, for oone of you shall [me] betray. 

(Pet.) lord, I shall neuer the betray; 

And ilkone by bam self serely Dere master, is it oght I? 

Said tusgate: lorde, es it oght I 

l)at swilk treson has paruaid?" (244a, (John) Master, is oght I he then? 
257-59) 

(And.) Master, am oght I that shrew? 

(Sim.) Master, then is oght I? 

(Phil.) Is it oght I 

(Thad.) Was it oght I . . (355 ff.) 
Or J)e cokke thrise sail crawe Peter, thou shall thryse apon a thraw 

sow sail forsake me in a thrawe. (409- fforsake me, or the cok craw. (380-81) 

10) 
Vp he rase right fra Jje burde Take vp this clothe and let vs go. 

And toke a clath with milde chere flfor we haue othere thyngs at do. 

And a bacyn with water clere. (330-32) (382-83) 

»« See above, ch. II, 30 £f. 

^ Miss Poster, loc. cit., hat already noted some of these verbal agreements. 

'* A stage direction. 
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And on his knese down gan he fall 

And s&id bat be nald nass bis fele. 

(334-36) 
I haue done se ne wate whatt. (356) 



irith n 



n blis, 



}}ou gettes no part i 
ban said peter and ot)ei .. . . 
'bat bbs, lord, lat vs noght forga, 
Waschc heuid and bend lord pray we 

^." (341-45) 
Maister and lord now 3e me call 
And nd« je say for I am so. 
And 5it I hauc kneled jow vnto 
And wasschen jowre fete all on raw, 
So {lat 36 sail ensamplc knaw. (358-62) 



Sit all donne, and here and sees, 
Sor I shall wesh youre feet on knees. 

(384-85) 

Why I do it thon wote not yit. (388) 
Bot 1 the wesh. thou mon mys 
parte with me in heucns biys. 

Nay. lord, or I that forgo, 

wesh heede, handys, and feytt also. 

(392-95) 
Ye call me master and lord by name; 
Ye say full wele, for so 1 am; 
Sen I, both lord and master, to you 

wold knele 
to wcsb youre fete, so must ye wele. 
Ensaumpvll haue I gyEfen you to. 

(404-9) 

The Towneley couplets, it will be noted, follow the order of the Northern 
Passion account, save for the position of the foretelling of Peter's denial. 
The passage which has been cited as evidence pointing to a lost foot-washing 
scene" is, in the light of the source, merely an introduction to the Eucharist. 
Such an arrangement of incidents is not, then, indicative of confusion on 
the part of the playwright'* and can not, therefore, be advanced as evidence 
pointing to the editorial work of a couplet writer at work on the Towneley 
cycle'* after its separation from York. 

A gap in the York manuscript and the corruption of the Towneley 
text, make it difficult to point out the changes made in the York revision. 
With the exception of the introductory scene where the disciples arrange 
for the house for the Last Supper, believed by Professor Cady to have 
been dropped from the York cycle when the separation into different plays 
occurred," and Jesus' final sermon to his disciples, the York play contains 
noi only all of the incidents included in the Towneley play, but also three 
additional incidents derived from the Northern Passion. It must, there- 
fore, have made a second and more extensive use of the source upon which 
the parent play was based. Accordingly, the incidents added to York at 
this time were : 

(!) The quarrel among tbe disciples as to the leadership after Jesus' death. 

(2) Jceus' commending the disciples to Peter's care. 

(3) Jesus commanding the disciples to provide themselves with swords. 

The Agony and Betrayal, — -The similarities in structural outlines and 
phrasecdog)- between the York and Towneley plays of the Agony and 
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Betrayal have already been presented above. ®^ We note here the same 
situation which existed in the Conspiracy and the Last Supper, namely, 
that although the Hegge play used the Northern Passion, it did not select 
or emphasize the incidents chosen in common by York and Towneley. 
This fact taken into consideration with the further development of certain 
incidents by means of similar details in both York and Towneley seems 
to point to a parent play, from which the extant York and Towneley 
versions were derived. 

The corrupt form of the Wakefield stanza in strophes 97-102 of the 
scene connected with the captiire of Jesus** can not be regarded as a rem- 
nant of an earlier Towneley play upon which a simpler play in quatrains 
was engrafted." The three soldiers assiire Pilate, in the usual boastful 
vein of the Miles Gloriosus, of their determination to seize Jesus at any 
cost: Malcus is ready to die for Mahoimd's sake if only he may be per- 
mitted to take Jesus; the second soldier boasts that, as siire as he eats 
bread, he will strike off Jesus' head; the third soldier glibly promises Pilate 
speedy vengeance, since three such knights as they could bind the devil 
himself. Pilate, in turn, salutes them as "curtes kasers of kamys kyn'' 
and bids them bring Jesus to him "safe and sownde.*' 

As will be seen, this material in the Wakefield strophes is merely a 
further elaboration of the incidents given in the simple quatrains, the 
suggestion for which is found in the Northern Passion:^ 

l>an J>ai come with ful grete rowte 
And vmsett ihesus all obout 
With swerdes & maces & glaues gude; 
J)ai blew homes als {Dai war wode 
And in lanternes bare J^ai light, 
And sum bare brandes brinand bright 
bat J)ai might graithly se J^e gat, 
nor it was in {)e euenig late. 

The dramatic presentation of these lines and their incorporation into 
both York and Towneley as a transition scene between Jesus' agony in 
the garden and his capture by the Jews point rather to a parent play from 
which both the extant versions have been derived. ^^ Evidence for this 
theory is seen in the further development of the scene in both cycles by 
means of similar details: 

(1) The soldiers are armed with swords. 

(2) Pilate, in Towneley, and the high priests, in York, show their eagerness in 
the search for Jesus by commanding the soldiers to seek everywhere for him: 

" See above ch. I, pp. 13-18. 

M Towneley Play XX. 11. 599-651. 

" Cady, The Wakefield Group in Towneley JEGP 11:252 ff. 

»♦ Foster, op. cit. ERTS 145:53. 

•* Probably the York play represents a later revision (see Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers 154) of the 
parent play, now extant, perhaps in part, in Towneley. 
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haue done, sir knyghtjrs, and kythe youre strengthe, 

And wap you wightly in youre wede; 

Seke ouer all, both brede and lengthe! 

Spare ye not, spende and spede ! 

We haue soght hym les and more. (Towneley 1. 592 ff.) 

Als se are a lorde of grete renoune, 
Se spare hym not to spill. 
5e oevill hym spede! 



Where 5e hym see, on hym take hede. 

We schall hym seke both even and morne. (York 1. 215 ff.) 

(3) Malcus brings a light to bear before the soldiers. 

(4) The command is given to begin the search. 

At this point, in the Towneley play, the Wakefield strophes occur, and 
comparison with the Northern Passion and the York play makes it clear 
that they are a later addition.^ 

Nor can there be any doubt that the York play represents a revision.®^ 
The dissimilarities now existing between York and Towneley can therefore 
be adequately explained on the ground of later revisions: 

(1) York elaborates many of the incidents provided for in the parent play and 
repeats Jesus* command to the disciples to watch and to pray not to fall into tempta- 
tion. 

(2) On the other hand, the Wakefield strophes in the midst of the quatrains 
indicate a further elaboration in Towneley of the incident showing the eagerness of 
the soldiers to hunt for Jesus. 

(3) Certain additions in the York play point to a second and more extensive use 
of the Northern Passion, as seen in the incident where the soldiers fall to the ground 
at the sight of Jesus' divinity and Jesus' assurance that he could have a host of angels 
to testify to his power if he so wished. 

(4) In accordance with its conception of Pilate, the Towneley play shows him as 
the instigator and director of the preparations made to seize Jesus; the revised York 
play, on the other hand, with its changed view of Pilate's character,'* assigns the r61e 
to the high priests. 

The Crucifixion and Burial 

The similarities existing between the York and Towneley plays dealing 
with the Crucifixion and Burial have already been presented.*' The two 
York plays, XXXV and XXXVI, seem to be expanded versions of the one 
Towneley play, XXIII, and many of the differences now existing may be 
accoimted for by this expansion. In the development of details, the York 
plays are long drawn out, with much repetition, as in the case of the 
soldiers' mockery of Jesus, where they deride his claim to kingship and 
his claim of being able to tear down the temple and rebuild it in three days. 

«See Mrs. Prank, op. ciL Mod. Phil. 15:181. n. 4. 

•^ See Hohlfeld. op. cU. Anglia 11:248; Gayley, op. cii, 154. 

•* See above, ch. II. p. 44 ff. 

* See abore, ch. I. pp. 24-28. 
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In Towneley, the incident occurs once, U. 486-97, but in York, it is given 
in both plays, PL XXXV, U. 273-83 and PI. XXXVI, U. 79-91. In one 
instance, a long speech by Jesus is split into several parts in the York 
revision, different parts appearing at different places in both plays.*® Not 
only does the treatment of the subject-matter point to a later revision and 
further separation into two plays by York, but the metre also bears out 
the same assimiption. The two York plays, the one, the Crucifixion, in 
the Northern Septenar and the other, the Mortificacio, in a later modifica- 
tion of it, are later stanzaic forms*^ than the simpler and more common 
rime couei, in which the body of the Towneley play is composed, and 
which presumably represents the parent play, in part, at least. 

The Towneley play also has undergone revision in certain strophes 
which closely resemble the work of the Wakefield author.** Probably, 
the strophes in the medial rhymed quatrains of three accents to the half- 
line, and the strophes rhyming aabaabbcb and aabccbbdbd also represent 
revisions. These strophes are mainly concerned with the boasting of 
Pilate, the lamentations of Mary, and the suffering of Jesus, just such 
incidents as would readily adapt themselves to elaboration and revision. 

The Appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene 

Similarities in structiiral outlines and isolated phrases occur between 
the York and Towneley plays of Jesus' Appearance to Mary Magdalene: 

(1) Mary, searching for Jesus' body, asks the gardener where he has put it. 
Compare T 11. 581, 563-68. 573-74 and Y 11. 70, 42-43, 38 for verbal similarities, with 
the retention of one rhyme word, away, and other phrases. 

In fayth / haue hym soght. / haue l>e sought. 



Say me, garthynere, I the pray, Therfore, goode gardner, sais \>o\i me, 

I pray Pe for the prophetis sake, 

// thou bare oght my lord away; Swete Sir, yf pou hym hare awaye. 

The stede thou bare his body tyll 
Tell me I the pray. 

(2) Jesus reveals himself and Mary recognizes him. 

(3) At Mary's desire to kiss his feet, Jesus commands her not to touch him. 
Compare T 11. 592-96 and Y 11. 82-85 for verbal similarities with the retention of one 
rhyme word, Trinite. 

Nay, mary, neghe thou not me, Negh me noght, my loue, latte be! 

fifor to my fader, tell I the, Marie, 

To my fadir in Trinite 
yit stevynd I noght; ForJ)e / stigh no)t yette. 



Before theym all in trynyte, 

•0 Cf. T 11. 233-38 and Y XXXV. 11. 253-58; T 11. 255-60 and Y XXXVI. 11. 192-95; T 11. 274-83. 272-73. 
266 and Y XXXV. 1. 52. XXXVI. 11. 118-28; T 11. 290-4 and Y XXXV. 11. 259-64. XXXVI. 11. 254-58. 

•> The theory of the Northern Septenar revision was presented above, ch. II. Gayley, op. cil. 57, 
considers the strophe form of the Morlificacio an indication that the play was revised. 

*> Bunzen. op. cit. 49, thinks the strophes in question are the work of the Wakefield author. 
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(4) Jesus bids her tell the disciples of his resurrection. 

The presence of "Btims" strophes in the Towneley play identifies it 
as perhaps a part of the parent cycle, •* of which the York play, with its 
greater elaboration of details, probably represents a revision. York 
elaborates the following points: 

(1) Mary's opening lament at Jesus' tomb, where she feels she has "lost her 
wits" and prays God to permit her to see Jesus or his messenger. 

(2) Jesus, in the guise of a gardener, wishes to know what Mary would do with 
the body if she had it. 

(3) When Jesus reveals himself to Mary, he shows his wounds in testimony of 
his identity. 

(4) Mary's praises of Jesus are elaborated upon and closely resemble the general 
spirit and wording of numerous medieval lyrics.** She lauds him as a comely con- 
queror whose love is sweeter than honey. 

(5) Jesus' reply in the same fantastic strain may also belong to the same type 
of literature. Jesus gives a detailed description of his mighty armor, likening his 
leather hauberk to his head and his breast-plate to his out-spread body. 

The Peregrini 

Although the same incidents are contained in the play of the Peregrini 
in the four English cycles, it is noteworthy that York and Towneley agree 
in elaborating the essential incidents by the addition of similar details, 
often with the use of parallel phraseology. 

(1) In the four plays, the disciples meet and mourn Jesus' death. The lamenta- 
tions in York and Towneley are more elaborate than in the other two cycles. They 
also agree in giving a more detailed account of the cruelties suffered by Jesus and in 
calling to mind certain details connected with the crucifixion. Compare T 11. 15, 30 
and Y 11. 20-21; T 1. 57 and Y 11. 106, 81 for verbal similarities. 

Bio thou bett hym bare. Howe Jsei bette l)at body was bote of all 

bales 

And forto bete his body bio. With buffettis I)ei bete hym full barely, 

Vnto the ded yit thay hym dight, l)us with dole was t^at dere vnto dede 

dight. 

To l>e dying pet dight hym. 

(2) Jesus, in the guise of a pilgrim, meets the disciples and inquires into their 
trouble. Compare T 11. 98-99 and Y 11. 67-69, 72 for verbal similarities, with the 
retention of one rhyme word, way {wayes in Y), and other phrases. 

Pylgrymes, whi make ye this mone. What are tes meruailes Jjat $e of mene. 

And J)us mekill moumyng in mynde 
J)at 56 make, 
And walk so rufully by the way? Walking l>\is wille be l>es wayes? 

(3) The disciples tell about the report of the women. Compare T 11. 186-88 and 
Y II. 116-19 for verbal similarities, with the retention of one rhyme word, sight, and 
other phrases. 

• Sm aboire, ch. III. 47 ff. 

•• Sm lyxiet printed by Mr. Taylor, op, cit. Mod. Phil, 5:1.38. 
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Bot saide a light Howe all was lemand light wher he 

Com downe with angels, and vp hym was laide 

broght 

Tharem thare sight. For certayne l)ei saugh it in sight, 

A visioune of aungeuis bright. 

(4) The disciples assert that, although they distrusted the report, they found it 
to be true. Compare T 11. 195-96 and Y 11. 123-24 for verbal similarities. 

yee, som of vs, sir, haue beyn thare. Some of oure folke hyed forthe and 

And faunae it as the women saide. f aste t>ei it fande, 

Jsat all was soth l>at Jsei saide. . . 

Immediately preceding the disciples' account of the women's report, the York 
and Towneley peregrini tell the stranger that they are awaiting Jesus* resurrection 
the third day as he had foretold. The position of this detail appears significant, be- 
cause in both Chester and Ludus Coventriae, it occurs at other points in the presen- 
tation. 

(5) Jesus reproaches the disciples for their disbelief* and quotes prophecies. 

(6) The peregrini invite Jesus to remain for the night. Compare T 11. 240-41 and 
Y 11. 143-44 for verbal similarities. 

Now sir, we pray you, as oure freynde, All ny^ht we thynke for to byde here. 
All nyght to abyde for charite. Bide with vs, sir pilgrime, we pray )ou. 

Chester does not include the desire, expressed by the disciples in the other plays, 
to hear more of the stranger's talking. His conversation is characterized as "kyndely" 
in York and Towneley, but not in the other cycles. With Jesus' reluctance to remain, 
but final acceptance of the invitation, the similarity in the fundamental outlines of 
the four plays is resumed. 

(7) The similarity is continued in the vanishing of Jesus immediately after he 
has blessed the bread. Compare T 11. 391-92 and Y 11. 160-62 for verbal similarities 
not found in the other cycles. 

. . . where is this man becom, Saie! wher is pis man? 

Right here that sat betwix vs two. Away is he went, 

Right now satte he beside vsl 

(8) The realization on the part of the disciples that the stranger was Jesus occurs 
in all four plays, as well as their rejoicing and departure to tell the other disciples. 
Compare T 11. 363-65 and Y 11. 188-89 for verbal similarities." 

Such an extensive similarity can not be adequately explained, as Pro- 
fessor Cady suggests,®^ by the theory of a common liturgical source. The 
**Bums" stanzas, forming the body of the play, identify it as a part of the 
parent cycle,®^ and the York play may be regarded as a revision of it. The 
conciseness with which the York incidents are presented appears to point 
to an intentional condensation of the play. A passage in the York text 
clearly indicates a limitation in time : 

« See T I. 202. Y 1. 130, Ch p. 104 and Hegge plays p. 367 for verbal similarities. 

** Compare Ch p. 106 and Hegge plays p. 371 for verbal similarities not so close as those existing 
between York and Towneley. 

•^ Cady. op. cit. PMLA 24:464. 

•» See above, ch. III. 47 ff. 
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Here may we notte melle of more at bis tyde, 
For prossesse of plaies l>at precis in plight.** 

On the other hand, isolated strophes in the characteristic metre of the 
Wakefield author^®® and the stanzas rhyming ababcbc, which occur either 
in connection with the Wakefield strophes or separately,^®^ represent 
probable additions in the Towneley cycle. These strophes, it should be 
noted, consist merely in repetitions of material already presented or show 
an expansion in phraseology. 

Third Group of Plays 

In the third group, we have the plays which show a similarity in 
structural outlines and verbal reminiscences in isolated passages. Such 
resemblances, in conjunction with the extensive agreements in the plays 
of the first two groups, we believe indicative of a former identity. Because 
of the absence of common rhymes, we must suppose the revisions of the 
plays in this group more thorough than those in the first two groups. In 
most cases, it is probable that the plays imderwent independent revisions 
in both cycles. 

Noah and the Flood 

Similarities in structural outlines and verbal reminiscences in isolated 
passages occur between the York and Towneley plays dealing with Noah 
and the Flood: 

(1) God finds that that part of his creation, man, in whom he has taken the 
greatest pride, lies deep in sin. Compare T 11. 28-31, 111 and Y PI. VIII, 11. 6-16 for 
verbal similarities. 

. . . to his liknes maide man, And to my liknes made I man, 

. . . Adam & eue that woman, A woman also with hym wrought I, 



To multipUe loithout discord. 



I badde bame waxe and mulUplye, 
To fulfille this worlde, witnoutyn 
striffe 



In erth I se hot syn reynand to and And synne is nowe reynand so ryffe. 
fro. 

(2) God repents ever having made man and decides to destroy him by means of 
a flood, saving only Noah, his family, and two of each of the animals. Compare 
T 11. 91-101 and Y PI. VIII, 11. 15-16, 27-28 for verbal similarities. 

I repente full sore that euer maide I bat me repentys and rewys forjji 
man, pat euer I made outhir man or wiffe. 

Therfor shall I fordo all this midell- A flowyd above l>ame shall be broght, 

erd 
With floodis that shall flo. To stroye medilerthe, . . . 

••York PUy XL. 11. 191-92. 

!•• TowxMlcy PUy XXVII, ttr. 3 and 30. 

>•■ Towneley Play XXVII, ttr. 1 and 2 in connection with Wakefield ttr. 3; ttr. 29 and 31 in connection 
with Wakefield etr. 30. Str. 33, 39, and 48 occur teparately. 
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(3) God appears to Noah and gives him the instructions for building the ship and 
filling it, telling him that it will begin to rain in seven days. Compare T U. 147-48 
and Y PI. VIII, U. 138-39 for verbal similarities. 

It shall begyn full sone to rayn vnces- EfUr |>e vii day sail it rayne 

santle, 
Aft€r dayes seuen be done and induyr Till fowrty dayes be fully paste. 

dayes fourty. 

(4) Noah rejoices that he should be so favored, but complains of his inability to 
carry out the plan because of his old age. 

(5) Noah works on the ship alone for a hundred years. 

(6) A comic altercation between Noah and his wife ensues. The wife, urged by 
her husband to enter the ark, stubbornly refuses, offering excuses. The argument 
increases in vehemence until finally blows are exchanged. In the end, the wife is 
overcome and forced to enter the ship. 

(7) The flood rises. 

(8) The flood wanes. 

(a) Twice, we are told that the waning has set in. Compare T 11. 450, 458 and 
Y PI. IX, 11. 188, 204 for verbal similarities. 

It is wanyd a grete dele. For be the wanyng may we witte 

Yei, now wanys the see. // is wanand, l)is wate I wele. 

(b) The cataracts are knit together and the sun appears in the horizon. Com- 
pare T 1. 451 and Y PI. 1. 190 for verbal similarities. 

and cateractes knyt. The catteraks I trowe be knytte. 

(c) Three hundred and fifty days have passed in Towneley since the beginning 
of the flood and nine months in York, as against the traditional forty days. 

(d) Noah, sounding the sea, finds that it is fifteen cubits deep. Compare T 11. 
433-34 and Y PI. IX, 11. 195-96 for verbal similarities. 

and / shall asay I sail assaye Pe see, 

The depnes of the see. How depe l^at it is here. 

(e) At the sight of the hills of Armenia, there is rejoicing ; Pe hillis of hermonye, 
see T 1. 466 and Y PI. IX, 1. 264. 

(f) The raven is sent out but fails to return. 

(g) The dove is sent out and returns with the olive branch, the token of their 
salvation; we shall be sauyd all, T 1. 517, and we mone be saued, Y 1. 260. 

(9) As the family leave the ship, they remark upon the desolation of the land and 
the drowning of the people. 

These similarities appear to indicate a parent version of which the 
extant York and Towneley plays represent independent revisions.^^ The 
two York plays are thought to have been written under the same influence 
as that which dominated the Northern Septenar productions,^^ and may, 
therefore, be regarded as revisions of an earlier play.^^ The Towneley 

^^ Certain similarities with Chester may be explained by assuming that Chester came in contact with 
the parent play or some earlier version of it than those now extant. 

i« Davidson, op. cit. 144 ff. 

io« See above, ch. II, p. 30 ff. Although Professor Hohlfeld {Anglia 11:288) admits that the York and 
Towneley plays stand very close to each other in many respects, he thinks the differences so numerous 
and so important as to make improbable a direct relationship between the two. Professor Gayley {Plays 
of Our Forefathers 168), on the other hand, believes the influence of York upon Towneley not unlikely. 
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play, composed in the characteristic metre of the Wakefield author, also 
represents a revision.** Thus, the dissimilarities are adequately explained: 

(1) The York play handles certain incidents not treated in Towneley; namely, 
the wife's refusal to enter the ark without her gossips and the appearance of the rain- 
bow. 

(2) As an excuse for her reluctance to enter the ark, the Towneley wife expresses 
a desire to continue her spinning, the York wife to go to town. 

(3) The satiric remarks directed in general against husbands, wives, and mar- 
riage by the Towneley Noah and his wife are characteristic of the Wakefield author. 
The greater violence of the Towneley scene may also be ascribed to his pen, as well as 
the additional scene of altercation, when the wife learns of the command to build the 
ship. The additional comments at the close of the play concerning the desolation 
and death caused by the flood are probably also by the same author. 

The Annunciation 

In structural outline and phraseology the English plays on the Annun- 
ciation agree closely.** In three incidents, however, York and Towneley 
make use of certain phrases not found in the other cycles: 

(1) Mary can not understand the fulfillment of the angel's command. Compare 
TU. 111-14 and Y 11. 170-74. 

A child to here thou me hetys, Howe sulde it be, I the praye. 

Haw sfdd it be? That I sulde consayve a childe 

I cam neuer by man*s syde, I knawe no man p^t shulde haue fyled 

Bot has avowed my madynhede. My maydenhode, the sothe to saye. 

(2) Mary is told that Elizabeth also has conceived a son. Compare T 11. 134-39 
and Y 11. 181-84. 

Elesabetk, thi Cosyn, that is cald geld Loo, Elyzabeth, pi cosyne, ne myght 

She has conceyffed a son in elde. In elde consayue a childe for aide. 

And this is Pis is Pe sexte moneth full ryght. 

The text moneth 

(3) Mary, praising God, resigns herself to his will. Compare T 11. 143-47 and 
Y n. 187-92. 

/ loje my lord all weldand, / love my lorde with herte dere, 

I am his madyn at his hand, Goddis handmayden, lo! me here, 

I trow hodward that thou me bryng, To his will all redy grayd, 

Be done to me in aU thyng. Be done to me of all manere, 

Thurgh thy worde 

Since the Towneley Annunciation is contained in the same play as 
Joseph's Trouble, in all probability a part of the parent cycle,*®^ one may 
surmise that it also represents the parent play which has been revised by 
York in a different metre but without any elaboration of subject-matter. 

u>Scc lin. Frank, op. cit. Mod. Phil. 15:181, n. 4. 

M» Sec Hohlf eld. op. cii. Anglic 11:290. Davidson, op. cit. 158^63, Cady. op. cU. PMLA 24:435 ft. and 
Bemssvvayf oP» cU. intro. xvii for the different theories advanced to explain the relationship. 

m^Sm abow, pi. 56 ff. 
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The Visit to Elizabeth 

As in the case of the Annunciation, the Visit to Elizabeth in the English 
cycles is composed of common incidents which closely follow the scriptural 
narrative. York and Towneley, however, agree in certain details and 
phraseology not fotmd in the other cycles: 

(1) The welcome by Elizabeth. Compare T 11. 4-6 and Y 11. 201-4 for verbal 
similarities. 

Welcom, mary, blyssed blome, Welcome! mylde Marie, 

loyfull am I of thi com Joifull woman am I, 

To me, from nazareth. l)at I nowe see l>e here. 

(2) The inquiry concerning the relatives. Compare T 11. 13-16 and Y U. 197-99 
for verbal similarities. 

ffuU lang shall I the better be, Elyzabeth, myn awne cosyne. 

That I may speke my fyll with the. Me thoght I coveyte alway mast 

My dere kyns Woman; To speke with pe of all my kynne. 
To wytt how thi freyndys fare. 

(3) Elizabeth's commendation of Mary for placing her trust in God. Compare 
T 11. 43-48 and Y 11. 225-32 for verbal similarities. 

And als, mary, blyssed be thou, Blissed be Pou grathely grayed 

That stedfastly wold trow, 

l)ou trowed and helde be payed 



That vnto the were sayd or send. All pat to pe is saide. 

(4) Mary's desire to pray. Compare T 11. 49-51 and Y 11. 237-40 for verbal 
similarities, with the retention of one rhyme word, hele, and other phrases. 

My saull luf ys my lord abuf, My saule sail louying ma 

Vnto l)at lord so lele, 
A nd my gost gladys with luf, A nd my gast make ioye alswa 

In god, that is my hele. In god Pat es my hele. 

If, as we suggested above, the York play of the i4 nnwncta^ic?n represents 
a revision of the Towneley play, then the York Visit, composed in the same 
metre and included in the same play as the Annunciation, likewise is a 
revision. If this be the case, the York revision appears to have been 
influenced, as in the Northern Septenar plays,^®^ by a desire to conform 
more closely to scriptural accounts. It not only follows the correct order 
of events. Annunciation, Salutation, Joseph's Trouble, rather than the 
incorrect order given in Towneley, but it also omits much of the extraneous 
matter concerning the relatives which the Towneley play introduces. 

The Examination before Caiaphas 

Among the English cycles, only York and Towneley separate the 
incidents connected with the Examination of Caiaphas from the incidents 
connected with the various trial scenes and make of them a complete play. 
Moreover, certain similarities in structural outlines and phraseology occur: 

iM See above, ch. II, p. 44 ff. 
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(1) Jesus, mocked and abused by the soldiers, is led to Caiaphas. 

(2) The soldiers complain bitterly about the difficulty and weariness of the 
journey. 

(3) Accusations are brought against Jesus: that he claims to be able to destroy 
the temple and rebuild it in three days; that he cures the sick; that he breaks the Sab- 
bath; that he calls himself God's Son (Men call hym a prophete and goddis son of 
keuen, T 1. 91 and Callis hym sclffe God sone of hevene, Y 1. 50) and cares nothing for 
Caesar. 

(4) Caiaphas, himself, offers to examine Jesus. Compare T 11. 128, 235 and Y 
I. 275 for verbal reminiscence. 

ffor certys, I my self shall/ 

make examynyng. For my selfe schall serche hym 

and here what he sais. 
And therfore examynyng ffyrste will I 

make. 

(5) Jesus refuses to answer. 

(6) The Jews, angry because of Jesus' silence, wish to beat him. 

(7) Upon being asked whether or not he is the son of God, Jesus answers. Com- 
pare T U. 249-54 and Y 11. 292-97 for verbal similarities. 

(8) The Jews then consider that no more witnesses are needed. Compare T II. 
259-60 and Y 11. 302-5 for verbal similarities. 

Thou art worthy to del Nowe nedis nowdir wittenesse ne coun- 

we nede no wytnes, saille to call, 

hys self says expres. But take his sawes as he saieth . . . 



Wherfore he is wele worthy to be dede. 

(9) Since Caiaphas does not possess "temporal" power, they decide to send Jesus 
to Pilate for judgment. Compare T 1. 291 (Sich men of astate shuld no men deme) 
and Y 1. 339 ($e awe to deme noman). 

(10) They order Jesus beaten. 

(11) The scene of the buffeting. 

(12) Jesus is led away to Pilate. 

Of these incidents, those niimbered (2), (6), and (9) do not occur in 
the source, the Northern Passion,^^^ and may, therefore be regarded as 
evidence pointing to a parent version, of which the extant York and Towne- 
ky plays are revisions. In both cycles, the play is composed in a late 
metre: in York, it occurs in a corrupt modification of the Northern Sep- 
tenar,"® and in Towneley in the characteristic strophe of the Wakefield 
author.*** In its revision, York apparently added two new scenes: the 
preliminary court scene and perhaps Peter's denial. The former scene 
was probably a special feature since it contains material derived from the 
Gospel oj Nicodemus.^^ 

>**See above, ch. I, pp. 18-20. 

"•Hohlfeld. op. cil. Anglia 11:248. Gayley. Plays of Our Porefaihers 154, and Davidson, op. cU. 137 
fegard it as a late play. 

uiSeebelow. p. 101. 

o* For Incorp or ation of material from Gospel of Nicodemus, compare Y 11. 33-39 and G of N 11. 39-44, 
T IL 40-4S mad O of N Add. 11. 29-38. Y 11. 50-54 and G of N U. 22-28. Y 1. 57 and G of N U. 47-48. 
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The Ascension 

Similarities in certain details and in isolated passages occur between the 
York and Towneley plays of the Ascension: 

(1) The disciples await together Jesus* coming and the approaching events. 

(2) Jesus appears to the disciples, reproaches them for being hard of heart and 
unbelieving, and exhorts them to preach the gospel. "In hardness youre karlys ar 
fast" (T 1. 200), "And wondir harde of hariis ar se" (Y 1. 84). 

(3) Jesus promises to return at Doomsday in order to judge man. In the mean- 
time, he promises to send the Holy Ghost. 

(4) The clouds open to receive Jesus and he ascends. 

(5) Mary is both joyful and sorrowful at Jesus' departure. Compare T 11. 298- 
301. 348-55 and Y U. 179-82 for verbal similarities. 

A selcoulh sight yonder now is, A selcouth sight is l)is to see, 

Mi sone l^us to be ravisshed right 

A clowde has borne my chyldc to blys. In a clowde wendande vppe fro me. 

(6) Mary fears the Jews and John attempts to comfort her. 

(7) The angels proclaim Jesus' ascension. Compare T 11. 254-68 and Y 11. 219- 
24 for verbal similarities, with the retention of two rhyme words, Galile and se, and 
other phrases. 

ye men of galylee, >e men of Jse landc of Galile, 

wherfore meruell ye? What wondir se to heuene lokand? 

hevyn behold and se bis Jesus whome se fro youe see 

how ihcsus vp can weynde yppe-tane, se schall well vndirstande, 



Right so shaU he, securly, Right so agayne come doune schcUl he, 

Com downe agane truly, 

with his woundys blody. When he so comes with woundes 

bledand. 

(8) The disciples lead Mary away. 

(9) The disciples leave for Jerusalem. 

Undoubtedly, the Wakefield variants, the double quatrains, and the 
strophes rhyming ababbcbccdcd represent later additions, because the 
subject-matter with which they deal is a repetition or an elaboration of 
incidents contained in the simpler metres, the rime cou6e and the single 
quatrain. The single quatrains may also be a revision for the same reasons. 

(1) Perhaps in imitation of the three appearances of Jesus in the Incredulity of 
Thomas, the Towneley play of the Ascension also makes him appear three times."' 
The first appearance occurs in strophes rhyming ababbcbccdcd and abab,"* the second 
appearance in ababbcbccdcd, ababcdddc, and aaabcccb,*^* and the third in single 
quatrains."* 

(2) Mary repeats her comments upon Jesus* ascension, both times in single 
quatrains, which may be an indication of two quatrain writers, or the bungling work 
of one. 

»'* Hohlfcld, op. cit. Anglia 11:303 suggests that this is in imitation of the three appearances of Jesus 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

>i« Lines 25-52. 

»»» Lines 101-57. 

"• Lines 194 ff. 
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(3) Jesus* promise to come again at Doomsday occurs twice, once in the rime 
couie and again in single quatrains. 

(4) The disciples' marvelling at Jesus' ascension seems to be a repetition in 
Wakefield variants of material given in single quatrains. 

(5) John's attempt to comfort Mary occurs twice, both times in single quatrains, 
as in (2). 

Certain of the incidents, common to York and Towneley, are further 
elaborated in York : 

(1) Jesus' appearance is marked by the presence of additional details. 

(2) In his reproach of the disciples, Jesus contrasts their distrust with Mary's 
loyalty. 

(3) The disciples' marvelling at Jesus' ascension is much elaborated. 

(4) The disciples promise to care for Mary as they lead her away. 

(5) Mary proclaims Jesus as her son. 

Thus, both the York and Towneley plays appear to be revisions of an 
earlier play. Perhaps, the parent play is extant, in part, in the rime couie 
stanzas of the Towneley play. 

Fourth Group of Plays 

In the fourth group, we have the plays which show certain similarities 
in structitfal outlines, but without extensive or significant agreements in 
phraseology. In the case of these plays, we can not be sure that the 
resemblance is indicative of an original identity. But on the other hand, 
it is possible that independent revisions destroyed traces of verbal agree- 
ment. 
• 

Cain and Abel 

The gap in the York manuscript in the midst of the play on Cain and 
Abel, covering such important incidents as the tithing and the murder of 
Abel, makes a complete comparison with the Towneley play impossible. 
In spite of this difficulty, however, York and Towneley show certain 
similarities in incidents and phraseology, not found in the other English 
plays."^ Both cycles include : 

(1) A comic episode between Cain and his Garcio. 

(2) Cain's obstinacy before acceding to Abel's entreaties to make the sacrifice. 

Similarities in phraseology are found in the following lines: 

(1) T 1. 174 and Y 1. 3. 

God that shope both erth and heuen. He shoppe l>e sonne, both see & sande. 

(2) T 1. 345 and Y I. 84. 

What askis thou me? I trow at hell. What askes thowe me that taill to tell? 

"' B«caiue it tTeats incidents not found in York or Towneley. the Chester play differs considerably: 
(a) Adam's vision while Eve was being created; (b) Cain tells his jxarents of the murder; (c) the lamenta- 
tioas of Adam and Eve over the sorrows and misfortunes of life. 
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(3) T U. 351-53 and Y 11. lOO-l."* 
The voyce of thi brotheris hlode 

from erth to heuen venyance cryse. 

(4) T 1. 355 and Y U. 90 and 107. 
here I gif the my malison, 

(5) T U. 361-65 and Y U. 121-26. 
/ shall hyde me fro thi face. 

(6) Tl. 370and Yl. 128.»» 
Nay, caym, it bese not so. 



pe voice of his hloode cryeth vengeaunce 
Fro erthe to heuen. 



God hais sent the his malyson. 
God has geflyn l>e his malisonne. 



Fro \>e shalle I be hidde in hye. 



Nay, Cayme nou)t soo, haue l>ou no 
drede. 



The divergences in the two plays may be explained by later revisions 
in both cycles. The complicated strophe form of the York play 
(ababbcdbccd) may be evidence of a later revision of that play; at any 
rate, the Brewbarret episode was not entered in the Register until 1558."® 
The variety of metrical forms in the Towneley play is itself an indication 
of revision. 

The determination of the probable earlier and later stages in the 
development of the Towneley play and the relation of the play to the 
parent cycle present an interesting study. The greater part, in fact the 
body of the play, is written in couplets; a ntmiber of twelve- or thirteen- 
line strophes, rhyming aaabcccbbdbd or aaabccccbbdbd, appear at the 
beginning, and two strophes in the favorite metre of the Wakefield author 
at the close, while interspersed among the couplets occur variations of the 
simple rime couie, or what may be corruptions of the pedes of the twelve- 
or thirteen-line strophe."* Because of its extraordinary boldness and 
characteristic humor, as well as the presence of two Wakefield strophes, 
the play has generally been considered a later revision by the Wakefield 
author.*" Professor Cady,*^ however, believes that the original play was 
composed in the twelve-line strophe form, and that the couplets represent 
a later revision. Professor Gayley,"* on the other hand, argues that the 
couplets represent the older play, asserting that the final reviser, "our 
Wakefield master has not only added the last two stanzas in his favorite 
form, but has probably lent spice to the first seven." He thinks that the 

"« Cf. Ch p. 41. thy brothers bloode askes thee upon 

Vengeance, as faste as it can. 
From earth to me cryinge. 

••• Cf. Ch p. 42. Naye, Cayme, thou shalte not dye sone. 

"» See Smith, ibid. 35, 37, and intro. xv. 

'" Cady. ibid. JEGP 10:573 flf. 

>" Pollard, ibid, intro. xxii; Gayley. ibid. 165-66; Bunzen, ibid. 42 ff. 

»» Cady. ibid. JEGP 10:573. 

>" Gayley, ibid. 186; also in Internal. Quar. 12:86. 
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playwright left "the other stanzas much as they were," but "heightened 
the characterization of Cain and his boy, enriched their speech with 
proverbs, and made of Abel something other than the milksop presented 
in the earlier cycles." 

It is, then, evident that the Towneley play is the work of at least two 
different writers, whose general method, style, and metrical form differ 
considerably. Humorous passages occur only in the twelve- or thirteen- 
line strophes, the ritpte cou^e, and the irregular couplets, whereas the 
serious action of the play is developed in the couplets which are, for the 
most part, regtdar in metre and rhyme. 

With the exception of two episodes, the failure of Cain's sacrifice to 
bum and God's curse upon Cain, the incidents occurring in the regular 
couplets form the framework of the play. 

(1) Lines 68-77. Abel exhorts Cain to come with him and make burnt offerings 
of a tenth of his cattle and com. 

(2) Lines 91-96. Cain refuses to leave his plough and "work for God" who has 
given him only sorrow and woe. 

(3) Lines 167-223. Abel finally prevails upon Cain to make the sacrifice. Abel 
tithes his shares first, lights them and humbly prays God to accept them. Then Cain 
begins his tithing, but offers his poorest corn and miscounts them. Abel remonstrates, 
but to no avail. 

(4) Lines 311-27. Cain kills Abel with a cheek-bone. 

• 

On the other hand, additions to the fundamental incidents or elabora- 
tions of them occur in the twelve- or thirteen-line strophes, the rime cauie, 
and the irregular couplets. 

(1) Lines 1-36. Cain, introduced by a ranting speech of the Gardo, enters with 
his plough, and rails at his horse as "the worse mare" he ever had. 

(2) Lines 37-56. A scene of wrangling between Cain and the Gardo. 

(3) Lines 57-67. Abel, entering, greets Cain, but is ill-recdved. 

(4) Lines 78-90; 97-166. Repetition and elaboration occur in connection with 
Cain's unwillingness to make the sacrifice and Abd's exhortations to him. 

(5) Lines 224-310. The false tithing on the part of Cain, and Abd's remonstrance 
are elaborated upon. In connection with this scene, God reproves Cain who, in turn, 
is impudent. 

(6) Lines 355-77. God, appearing to Cain, utters the curse, and Cain« lament- 
ing, wishes to be buried in "Gudeboure.**"* 

(7) Lines 378-473. Wishing to bury the body, Cain calls the Gardo, but is 
forced to give him a proclamation of pardon in order to insure his silence concerning 
the murder. Then Cain ctirses him, puts him to work with the plough, and bidding 
the spectators farewell, says he must betake himself to hell. 

We may, then, conclude that the original play, perhaps the one present 
in the parent cycle, was composed in couplets, which was later revised by 
a writer who not only stressed the comic possibilities of the old scenes, 
but invented additional episodes, especially in connection with the Garcio. 

MRdm to Gtidebottre CIom ia Wakefield. See Peacock, op. cU. Aug^U 24:509 ff. Cbambant «#• 
iH. 2:415. 
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m 

Still another criterion might be applied in the attempt to distinguish 
the remains of the earlier play from the later revision; namely, the two 
different spellings of the name Cain, — "Cam" and "Cayme," — ^which are 
fotmd in the text of the play. In general, the spelling "Cam" is used in 
the parts which, upon stylistic groimds, appear to be of earlier origin, 
whereas the spelling "Cayme" appears in the parts which seem to indicate 
a later revision.^^ 

Abraham and Isaac 

The York and Towneley plays of Abraham and Isaac show certain 
points of similarity, which are not found in the other English plays: 

(1) In his soliloquy at the beginning of the play, Abraham speaks of his age as 
being a hundred years. Compare T 11. 9-10 and 38 with Y 11. 1 and 6 for verbal simi- 
larities. 

Mercy, lord omnipotent ! 

long syn he this world has wroghL Grett god, })at alle pis warld has 

wrought, 

An hundreth yeris, certis, haue I seyne. A hundereth wynter to fulfiUe. 

(2) God decides to test Abraham's faith. 

(3) Abraham accepts God's command cheerfully. Compare T 11. 76, 81 and 
Y 11. 75, 103 for verbal similarities, not found in the other plays. 

ffor certis thi bidyng shal be done. God wille t)is dede be done. 

This commaundement must I nedisf ul- Goddis commaundement to fulfille. 
fill, 

(4) The York and Towneley plays include the two servants who lead the ass 
laden with wood for the sacrifice. Save for Dublin, none of the other plays mention 
servants. 

(5) Only York and Towneley mention the length of time required for the journey, 
three days, and the name of the destination, Mt. Vision. 

(6) The reference at the close of the York play to Rebecca may be evidence of 
the existence of a complete Abraham-family group in the parent cycle, as in the 
extant Towneley cycle. This reference appears to be significant, because none of the 
other plays look forward to a possible continuation of the group. 

(7) The following similarity in phraseology is especially significant, with the 
retention of the two rhyme words, bowne and towne. Compare T 11. 129-32 and Y 11. 
113-17. 

luke thou be bowne; Att youre biddyng we wille be bowne^ 

ffor certan, son, thi self and I, What way in worlde l)at se wille wende, 

we two must now weyndfurth of towne, Why, sail we trusse ought forthe a 

towne 
In far country to sacrifie. In any vncouthe lande to lende? 

The revision of the York play in the Northern Septenar^*^ is suflBcient 
to explain the slightness of the resemblance between the two plays. Prob- 

"• Suggested by Professor Manly. 
»' See above, ch. II, p. 44 ff. 
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ably the Northern Septenar playwright considered the pitiful pleadings of 
the Isaac, usually portrayed in the mysteries,"® undignified, if not sac- 
rilegious. Isaac is, therefore, portrayed as a prototype of Christ, and 
consequently all reference to natural fears or misgivings, which might be 
construed as tmbecoming, are consistently excluded. Nor is Abraham 
portrayed as a father torn between two great emotions, the feeling of 
parental love and the feeling of religious duty. The mother motif, given 
a prominent position in the other plays, is omitted, perhaps for the same 
reason. 

The Towneley play may be an adaptation of an earlier York play, 
later discarded, as suggested by Professor Gayley."" It may even be the 
earlier York play itself, but the presence of four couplets in the midst of 
the double quatrains seem rather to point to a still earlier play. Since the 
two plays immediately following it, Isaac and Jacob, supposed to be the 
earliest section of the cycle,*'® are composed in couplets, it is possible to 
suggest that the parent cycle may have contained a complete Abraham- 
family group in couplets."* 

Mr. Hugenin,*^ following Professor Davidson's theory"* that a couplet 
editor worked over the Towneley cycle, concludes that the couplets in the 
Abraham play are a later interpolation from the Viel Testatnentf^ suggested 
by the mention of Adam in two of the double quatrain passages."* Because 
of the references in double quatrains, however, it seems likely that the 
couplets represent, not a later interpolation, but the remains of an earlier 
play, and that the original couplet version contained three references to 
Adam, two of which imderwent revision in quatrains, while the third 
remained intact in its original couplet form; or it may be, that the 
quatrain passages in question represent an elaboration of the couplets. 

The Scourging or Condemnation 

The twenty-second Towneley play, the Scourging, corresponds to two 
plays in the York cycle, the Condemnation and On the Way to Calvary. 
The practical identity of the incidents connected with On the Way to Calvary 
indicates the existence of a parent play which in its accoimt of the Con- 
demnation underwent revision in both cycles. The Towneley version of 

»• Of. Vid Ttslawunt, Chester, Towneley, Brome, and Dublin pUys. 

i** Gayley, op. cii» 134, n. 1. See also PoUard, op. cit. zzvi. 

i^Ten Brink, op. cU. 2:244; 3:274. 

>** Because d the presence of the same type of couplets in the Fall of the Angels and Cain and AM, 
it is eren possible that originally the whole Old Testament group was composed in couplets. 

1" Hogenifl. An Interpolation in the Towneley Abraham Play, Mod. Lang. NoUs 14:256. 

»* DaTidsoo. op. cit. 130 and Cady, op. cit. JECP 10:579 believe these couplets are editorial. 

>M Vid TesUnunt, ed. Rothschild. 

"* The passages in question are Abraham's monologue, where two stanxas are deroted to him, and 
lifle 61. where Adam's name is again mentioned. 
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the Condemnation, composed in the characteristic metre of the Wakefield 
writer, and the York play, in a twelve-line alliterative stanza rhyming 
ababbcbcdccd, are clearly the restdt of late revisions*** which were so 
thorough-going, that although it is possible to trace a similarity in under- 
lying structure, none remains in phraseology.**^ This situation is ex- 
plained, in large part, by the fact that the York play in its revision intro- 
duced certain incidents from the Gospel of Nicodemus, as the bowing of 
the standards, Pilate's forced obeisance to Jesus, and the suggestion that 
the high priests judge Jesus. 

The York play, stripped of these incidents, asstimes an outline which 
corresponds more nearly, not only to the extant Towneley play, but also 
to the earlier form of the York play as described by Burton in the 1415 
Ust.**« 

The Towneley Pilate's pretence of befriending Jesus and the York 
Pilate's perception of the "hideousness" of the accusations are not incon- 
sistent with the theory of an original identity of the two plays, for they 
are but manifestations of the difference in the characterization of Pilate 
already noted in the case of other plays."' 

Fifth Group of Plays 

It is impossible to make a complete comparison of the Purification^ 
because of the fragmentary condition of the Towneley manuscript at this 
point. In the portion remaining, Professor Cady**® traces a similarity in 
underljdng structure. Because of the addition of Anna and the clerks, he 
suggests that the York play is later. This conclusion is borne out by its con- 
fused metre and by its late entry in the register, in 1558."* The Towneley 
play, composed in the rime cou^e, represents apparently an early stage in 
the Towneley cycle.**^ The few points of similarity in structural outlines 
may be due to derivation from a common source, or it may be that this 
play was not present in the parent cycle. 

Sixth Group of Plays 

It now remains to discuss the plays which are contained in only one of 
the cycles. Of the six Towneley plays not now included in York, two, 
the Hanging of Judas and the Talents, are subjects of older York plays*** 

i**See Gayley, op. cit. 154 and 161; Pollard, op. ciL intro. zzii; Bunzen, op. cit, 14 ff.; and below, p. 101. 

»»' See above, chart, ch. I, p. 20-22. 

"• See Smith, op. cit. intro. xxv; and above, ch. II, p. 32. 

^** See above, ch. II, p. 44 £F. and p. 78. 

i«o Cady, op. cit, PMLA 24:456. 

1" Sec Smith, op. cit. intro. xv. 

i** Pollard, op, cit. intro. xziii f.; Gayley, op, cit, 161. 

i^See 1415 Burton list. Smith, op. ci/. intro. zizff.; undated Burton list, Davies oP* ciU app. 233; 1422 
record, Mem. Bk., Sur, Soc. 120:155; Riley. Hist. MS, Report 1:109. 
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and may, therefore represent the parent form. Two of the plays, Isaac 
and Jacob, are composed in couplets and the other two, the Prophetae and 
Octavian in the rime cou4e, metres which we believe were used to some 
extent by the parent cycle.^** The omission of these plays from the extant 
York cycle may have been due to the crafts which repeatedly discarded 
plays because they grew tired of them or were imable to support them.^** 

The omission of plays in the Towneley cycle may be explained, in part, 
by gaps in the manuscript. The gap of twelve pages near the beginning 
accounts for the loss of most of the Temptation of Adam and Eve and Their 
Fall, as well as the Expulsion}^ The gap of twelve pages near the end of 
the manuscript probably explains the loss of the play on the Descent of 
ike Holy Ghost and perhaps also one or two Mary plays. 

Again, it is possible that certain plays once forming a part of the Towne- 
ley cycle were not copied in the manuscript with the others. Since the two 
extant trial plays, the Examination before Caiaphas and the Final Con- 
demnation by Pilate,^^"^ occtir in the characteristic metre of the Wakefield 
writer. Professor Cady"' suggests that the intermediate trial scenes, the 
First Trial before Pilate and the Trial before Herod,^^^ were dropped because 
"the superior interest of the Wakefield scenes crowded out other less 
interesting matter." Whether this be the actual reason for the omissions 
or not, it is impossible to say, but certainly such intermediate plays did 
exist at one time, because of references to them in the extant plays."® 
The Preliminary Trial before Pilate is referred to in the scene of the 
Capture where Caiaphas bids the soldiers take Jesus to Pilate: 

Now sen he is welle bett, weynd on youre gate, 
And tell ye the forfett vnto sir Pylate."* 

The Trial before Herod is referred to in the Final Condemnation before 
Pilate where one of the soldiers tells Pilate of his coming before Herod: 

I haue ron that I swett from sir herode oure kyng 

With this man that wille not lett oure lawes to downe bryng."* 

Whether the absence of a Nativity play in the Towneley cycle is to be 
ascribed to the loss of a play originally forming a part of the cycle, or 
whether the cycle never contained such a play, is more difficult to determine. 
Professor Cady*** offers a similar suggestion to that for the intermediate 

>«• See above, pp. 56 £f.. 68 ff., 71 ff., 75 ff., 79 ff., 93 fF. 

u> See below, ch. V. p. 105 ff. 

>• See Pollard, op. cit. 9. n. 

M' Towneley Plays XXI and XXII. 

>« Cady. op. cit. PMLA 24:441 and Mod. Phil. 10:589. 

*«• Tbeie two scenes correspond to York plays XXX. XXXI. and perhaps XXXII. 

u« Hohlfeld. op. cU. Auglia 11:297 called attention to these. 

lu Pollard, op. cU. 242. U. 424-25. 

n*Loc. «d. 244. 11. 5J-54. 

» Cady. op. ciL FULA 24:441. 
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trial scenes, namely, that the greater interest taken in the productions of 
the Wakefield author, in this case the two Shepherds' plays, caused the 
dropping of the Nativity. 

In certain cases, plays occurring in York but lacking in Towneley may 
be regarded as later insertions in the York cycle. Probably such plays 
as the Temptation, the Woman Taken in Adultery, and the Transfiguration 
were later additions.^" The extant records of the crafts responsible for 
Pilate^s Wife^s Dream, as well as the Temptation, point to the later incor- 
poration of these plays.*** Undoubtedly, the Mary plays also represent a 
more extended separation and expansion at a late period in the development 
of the York cycle.*** 

Conclusion 

Thus, certain similarities, not occurring in the other English cycles, are 
fotmd in all the corresponding plays of York and Towneley, save one, the 
Purification, Because of the practical identity of five plays and the greater 
part of the sixth, there can be no question about the possibility of an original 
identity. These plays, it should be noted, do not appear in a single group 
or section of the cycle, but are scattered throughout, one play appearing 
in each of the four cyclic groups, the Pharaoh in the Old Testament, the 
Doctors in the Nativity, the Bearing of the Cross in the Passion, and the 
Resurrection proper in the Resurrection group. The Harrowing of HeU 
forms the connecting link between two of the groups, and the Last Judg- 
ment serves as the conclusion for the entire cycle. These plays, escaping 
revision,**^ indicate, we believe, the relation originally existing in the two 
cycles, while the remaining plays, imdergoing revisions, retain only in 
slighter degrees, traces of the original identity. 

Development of the Towneley Cycle 

With slight modifications, the general theory concerning the probable 
development of the Towneley cycle*** is in keeping with the theory of an 
original identity of York and Towneley. The three stages pointed out by 
Mr. Pollard*** become, according to our theory, two stages. The early 
religious group of plays and the so-called York "borrowings" represent, 
we believe, the parent-cycle stage, and the work of the Wakefield author 
independent revisions in the Towneley cycle. Instead of an independent 
Towneley cycle, then, which incorporated certain York plays, we have 
extant in Towneley a part of the parent cycle in Mr. Pollard's so-called 

>" See above, ch. II, p. 46. 

iM See below, ch. V, p. 107. 

»»• See below, ch. V, p. 106. 

!>' The revisions in these plays are very slight. 

^** Pollard, oP, cU. intro. xzvii; Gayley, oP. cit. 161 ff. 

«»• Loe. eU, 
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first and second groups. So far as the development of the Towneley cycle 
is concerned, there is no real difference between these two groups of plays, 
save that the first group probably represents an earlier stage in the develop- 
ment of the parent cycle than does the second group. So far as the theory 
of an original identity of York and Towneley is concerned, the only dif- 
ference between these two groups of plays is that the plays in the first 
group either were, as we have seen, dropped from the York cycle or under- 
went revision there, while the plays in the second group remained practically 
unchanged. 

For our present ptupose it is not necessary to determine the number of 
successive revisions through which the plays of the Towneley cycle passed, 
or the order in which these revisions occurred. It will be sufficient to refer 
to the evidence already presented which appears to indicate that the 
couplets and perhaps also some of the quatrains, are a survival of the 
parent-cycle stage.^*® On the other hand, the Wakefield author wrote 
after the separation of the two cycles.^*^ 

1** See especially the situation in the Last Supper, above, p. 79 ff. 

^** See especially the situation in the Agony and Betrayal, above, p. 81 ff. Accepting Mr. Pollard's 
three stages. Professor Cady. (,op. cU. JEGP 10:573 ff. and Mod. Phil. 10:599) argues that since editorial 
couplets do not occur in connection with the group of "direct York borrowings." but do in the other two 
groups, that the York borrowings were the latest addition to the Towneley cycle. But later (pp. 576-78) 
he invalidates this argument when he admits that in one case editorial couplets do appear in connection 
with the "York borrowings." Mrs. Frank {op. cit. Mod. Phil. 15:181 ff.) shows the improbability of his 
theory. 



CHAPTER V 

THE PROBABLE DATE OF SEPARATION 

The theory of an original identity of the York and Towneley cycles 
nattirally calls for some consideration of the probable date of their separa- 
tion. For this, we are dependent entirely upon the craft records of York 
during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries,^ since no records 
for the Towneley cycle are extant. 

On the basis of these records, Da vies* and Miss Smith* conclude that the 
Corpus Christi plays had existed in York many years previous to the end 
of the fotuteenth century. The records of this period show that each 
craft had its assigned pageant to which members contributed, and that 
there existed a certain number of stations before which the plays were 
given. Even at that early date, the cycle had attained some fame outside 
the city portals, for King Richard II graced them with his presence in 
1397. From the two Burton lists,* the Register, and other documents, 
Miss Smith draws certain conclusions regarding the relation between the 
crafts and the Corpus Christi plays. "As business grew," she says, "a new 
craft wotild spring up, an old one decay and become too poor to produce 
its play, a new one must take its share; one craft trenching on the trade 
of another must share its burdens, sometimes two, or even three plays 
would be combined into one, sometimes a play would be laid aside and 
the craft to which it had been assigned must join in producing some other. "^ 

The recent publication of the complete text of the York Memorandum 
Book^ makes it possible to gain more definite information concerning the 
actual conditions underlying the presentation of Corpus Christi plays 
under gild control. A detailed study of the rise of new crafts, of the decay 
of old ones, and of the combination of two or more, is a study of the rise 
and development of the Corpus Christi cycle. This is because each play 
was assigned to different crafts, which, from year to year, were responsible 
for the support and production of their respective pageants. In this way, 
plays came to be identified with certain gilds, and at least one case is re- 
corded in which the gild is known by the name of the play for which it was 

> Liber diver sorum memorandorum Civilatem Ebor. tangentium, beginning with 1376, has been published 
recently by Miss Maud Sellers for the Surtees Society, volumes 120 and 125, entitled the York Memorandum 
Book. Certain extracts from these records were previously published by Drake in his Eboracum, Davies 
in Municipal Records of the City of York, Miss Smith in her introduction to the York Mystery Plays, and 
Riley in the Historical Manuscript Reports Commission 1:109. , 

* Davies, ibid. app. 

* Miss Smith, ibid, intro. xix ff. 

< 1415 list printed by Miss Smith, ibid, intro. xix ff.; undated list by Davies, ibid. app. 233 ff. 

* Smith, ibid, intro. xix. 

* Ibid. 120 and 125, ed. by Miss Sellers. 
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responsible. The Carpenters' Gild which produced the Resurrection is 
referred to as "the holy fratemite of the Resurrection."' 

The earliest records point to a still earlier period for organization of 
the Corpus Christi cycle. A record of 1376 refers to the storage of Corpus 
Christi pageants. • The places at which the performances were given are 
referred to in 1394 as antiquitus assignatis.^ In 1378, certain fines inctirred 
by the Bakers were paid, half to the city chamber, half a la pagine des ditz 
Pesiours de corpore cristi}^ A record of 1388 mentions a donation of a 
hundred shillings to be used for "ftunishing four torches to be burnt in the 
procession on the feast of Corpus Christi."" Other crafts, mentioned 
before the end of the fourteenth century in connection with the pajmaent 
of certain stuns towards the support of Corpus Christi pageants, are the 
Plasterers (1390)," the Cardmakers (1397?)," the Cordwainers (1393?)," 
the Bowers (1395)," the Fletchers (1388?),i« the Lyttesters (1390-1400?)," 
the Glasiers (or Verroiirs, 1394)," the Sadlers (1398),i» and the Tailors 
(1386) .*« 

Just when the York gilds asstuned control of the Corpus Christi cycle, 
we do not know. It is diflScult to determine what was meant by "ancient" 
in the 1394 record, already referred to, but Miss Smith's conclusion that 
the cycle originated as early as 1340-50 may well be correct. The Cam- 
bridge reference of 1350 to Corpus Christi plays,*^ as well as the Chester 

''Ibid. 125:intro. xxzviii. 

* Ibid, 120:10. Two shillings were charged de uno tenemento, in quo ires pagine Corporis Christi po- 
uuuiur, per omnum. 

• Davies, ibid. app. 230. 
Smith, ibid, intro. zzzii. 

In 1399, the Verrours complained that the plays of Corpus Christi day were not performed as they 
shoold be. because they were given in too many places; it was therefore ordained that the number of sta- 
tions shotild be limited to twelve. See Davies, ibid. app. 231; Smith, ibid, intro. xxxii; Sur. Soc. 120:50. 

>• Smith, ibid, intro. xxzi. 
Ibid. 120:169. Here, the record is undated. 

" Davies. ibid. app. 230. 

t^Ibid. 120:115. 

^ Ibid. 120:78-79. This date is determined by the dates of the enrollment of the members. Miss 
Sellers iop. cU. 78, n. 3) has identified from the freemen's list certain of the masters mentioned in the 
ordinance; the earliest of the dates of enrollment being possibly 1368, the latest 1397. 

^*Ibid. 120:72-74. This date is determined by the dates of the enrollment of the masters. Miss 
Sellers {op. cit. 72, n. 5) identifies from the freemen's list 51 of the 59 masters: the earliest of the dates 
being 1356. the latest 1393. 

tt/frM. 120:52-54. 

** Ibid, 120:110. Isli constituciones composite fuerunt in die Lucie pirginis anno xii (December 13, 
1388?) is written at the top of the right-hand comer, according to Miss Sellers (n. 6. p. 110). 

^^ Ibid. 120:112. According to Miss Sellers (n. 2, p. 112). these enactments, judging from the 
dates of the enrollment on the freemen's list, "belong to the last decade of the fourteenth century." 

^* Ibid. 120:50-52. Davies. op. cii, app. 231-32 dates the ordinance concerning the stations at 
which Corpus Christi plays are given as 1394. 

»/Ki. 120:90-1. 

^Ibid. 120:100. 

« See Chambers, op, cit. 2:344; Hist. MSS. 14:8. 133; Arnold. Memofialt of St. Edmund* s Abbty (R.S.) 
3:361. 
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tradition of 1328," point to the second quarter of the fourteenth century 
as the time in which the English cycles originated. 

During the seventeen years from 1415 to 1432, ordinances referring 
to Corpus Christi affairs are very numerous. It is easy to see that the 
success or the failure of a given play and, for that matter, its very existence 
as a part of the Corpus Christi cycle was largely dependent upon the 
financial status of the craft to which it had been assigned, or to the willing- 
ness of the craft to continue the play. 

(1) A record of 1431 presents a complaint of the Masons" in which they ask to be 
relieved of the necessity of producing any longer their play, known as Fergus^ on the 
ground that its sub>ect-matter was not contained in Holy Scripture, and that it gave 
rise to more laughter and noise than devotion. They, therefore, petitioned that they 
might be granted another play, one which should be in accordance with Holy 
Scripture and could be produced and played in daylight. At the same time, the 
Goldsmiths'* appeared before the Council and on the plea that they had met with 
misfortune and "had become poorer than they were wont to be," begged to be given 
some assistance in the "grievous burden and enormous costs" entailed by the produc- 
tion of two pageants in the play of Corpus Christi. The council adjusted both mat- 
ters by allowing the Masons to drop their play, Fergus, and to assume charge of the 
Herod play, one of the two maintained by the Goldsmiths. In this manner, the loss 
of Fergus is to be explained." 

(2) In 1422, the Painters, Stainers, Pinners, and Latoners** suggested to the 
mayor and council that because of the excessive number of plays, it would be a dis- 
tinct gain if the two plays for which they were responsible could be shortened and 
combined into one. Since the subject-matter of the one, the Nailing to the Cross, over- 
lapped that of the other, the Raising of the Cross, they thought that the material of 
both could very well be combined. It was thereupon decreed that the Painters and 
Stainers should be exempt from bringing forth a play, but should pay five shillings 
annually to the Pinners and Latoners, who would undertake to produce the consoli- 
dated play. In keeping with this order, the later amalgamated play was entered in 
the register, while the two earlier versions, like that of Fergus, were discarded and lost. 
This was a partial return to the original form now seen in Towneley XXIII, in which 
the Crucifixion, includes the Nailing to the Cross, the Raising of the Cross, the 
Crucifixion and the Death and Burial. 

(3) In 1417, the Salsemakers,'^ who were responsible for the production of the 
play of the Hanging of Judas, appeared before the mayor and Council and complained 
that if those who were encroaching upon their trade were not forced to contribute to 
the support of their pageant, according to ancient custom, they would no longer be 
able to produce it. Whereupon, it was ordained that each artificer of the city who was 
not a candlemaker but who sold Parisian candles [by retail], should annually contribute 

"See Chambers, op. cit. 2:348. 

*• Sur. Soc. 125:1 23-24; sec also intro. xlix. 

'« Loc. cit. 

"Burton's 1415 list (Smith, ibid, intro. xxvii) describes the play thus: Quaiuor APostoli portantts 
ferttrum Marie, et Fergus pendens super ferelrum, cum ii diis Judeis [cum vno Angela]. 

M Sur. Soc. 125:102-4; see also intro. xix and xlvii. 

" Riley's report in Hist. MS. Com. 1:109. 
Smith, ibid, intro. xxiv. 
Sur. Soc. 120:155. 
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three pence. In 1422,*' however, the Salsemakers amalgamated their play with those 
of other crafts, resulting in the pageant known as the Condemnation of Jesus Christ. 
At this time the following pageants were united: the pageant of the Salsemakers, in 
which Judas hanged himself and crepuii medius, the pageant of the Tilemakers, in 
which Pilate condemned Jesus to death, the pageant of the Tumors, Hayresters, and 
Boilers, in which Jesus was bound to a pillar and scourged, and the pageant of the 
Millers, in which Pilate and other soldiers played at dice for the clothing of Jesus. 
Ten years later, the Salsemakers retired from active participation in the production 
of the pageant and paid, instead, five shillings to the Tilers.'* 

The play copied in the manuscript, ten, fifteen, or twenty years later,'® is a differ- 
ent one from that provided for in the 1422 order and again passed upon in the 1432 
Council. Since the play of the Condemnation, as recorded in the Register, contains 
neither the Hanging of Judas nor the Throwing of the Dice, it seems reasonable to 
infer that either the dissatisfaction felt by the Salsemakers and Millers, or the poverty 
under which they suffered, increased to such an extent that they refused or were unable 
to bear longer the expense of their respective portions of the pageant and that, there- 
fore, the parts for which they were responsible were thrown out. The cycle as we 
now possess it contains no incident connected with the Hanging of Judas. Nor can the 
few lines describing the Throwing of the Dice, the one scene occurring immediately after 
the arrival on Mount Calvary, and the other after the raising of the cross, be the original 
play offered by the Millers, for in the extant scenes the comic figure of Pilate plays 
no part. The description given him in the old York play seems rather to fit the 
Towneley play of the Talents, uhi Pilatus et alii mUites ludebant ad talos pro vesti- 
mentis Jesu et pro eis sortes mittebant et ea parciebantur inter se*^ The old York play 
may, indeed, be extant, in part at least in the Towneley cycle. 

(4) In 1419," the Ironmongers, who, according to the 1415 Burton list, were 
responsible for the play of Mary Magdalene at the house of Simon the Leper, com- 
plained bitterly of their poverty-stricken condition.** Because their pageant had 
fallen into a ruinous condition, which necessitated an annual reparation, they found 
it difficult to meet the additional expenses, and therefore, pleaded that apprentices 
be forced to contribute to the support of the pageant. They continued to give the 
play as late as 1433 or 1434, because the play is included in the second Burton list. 
But since it was not entered in the Register, one may conclude that, a few years later, 
they found it impossible to continue its performance. 

Thus, if the records preceding the year 1415 were complete, it is pos- 
sible that certain plays absent in York, but included in the Towneley 
cycle, could be explained by the financial status of the crafts which were 
responsible for their production. Perhaps, the six Towneley plays, Isaac, 
Jacob, Prophetae, Octavian, Hanging of Judas, and Talents, were dropped 
from York because of the poverty of their respective crafts, or the tmwill- 
ingness of the crafts to continue any longer the support of the pageants. 

>* Da VIM. op. cit. app. 235; Smith, oP. cit. intro. zxv; Sur, Soc. 125:171. 

wSar.Soc. 125:173. 

*• Thought to be 1430-40. See Miss Smith, op. cit. intro. xv. xviii. 

" See 1415 list. Smith, op. cit. xxv. 

*> Through a mistake. Miss Sellers gives 1490 as the date of these ordinances. Since the ordinance, 
itaelf, bears the date anno Domini milUsimo cccc nonodtcimo, and advances the information that 
these orders were passed in the time of Thome Core, maioris Ebor, who according to the Frcenun's 
List {Snt. Soc. 96) was mayor in 1419. there can be no doubt that the correct date of the ordinance is 1419. 

" The Ironmongers had always been a poor struggling gild, with only a few members, numbering in 
1342 but twelve, and even seventy-seven years later, at the time of the above mentioned comidatnt. its 
caroUaent had been increased only by the addition of a single member. See Sur. Soc. 120dntit>. ssmL 
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The York cycle was not so fully developed at the end of the fourteenth 
century as it was in 1415, according to the Burton list. The fact that the 
Drapers in 1403 contributed to the pageant of Pharaoh in conjunction 
with the Hosiers,** but in 1415 were in charge of the Death of Mar^ is an 
indication of the later elaboration and separation of the Mary plays. 
Although we possess no other records pointing to a less developed cycle 
at York than that described in the two Burton lists, 1415 to 1431, there 
is no reason to believe that the parent cycle, which probably belonged at 
York, was not actually developed, in part at least, from liturgical plays. 
The reference of 1255 to the Pastores and Magi^ may be taken as evidence 
for the existence, at that time, of a group of liturgical plays centering 
about the Nativity. 

Though no reference to the transitional development of the York 
cycle has as yet been fotmd, probably it passed through the same stage 
as that represented by the Shrewsbury Fragments. Such an assumption 
is strengthened by the resemblances between the two cycles pointed out 
by Professor Skeat.*^ 

A stage in the development of cycles earlier than that of York or Towne- 
ley is seen in the true-Coventry plays. Apparently but a single step inter- 
venes between the stage represented by the Nativity group of the Coventry 
plays, in which individual incidents have already attained some elabora- 
tion within the limits of a single play, and the stage represented by the 
Towneley cycle, where the same incidents, receiving further amplification 
and adornment, have been made into separate plays and put in the charge 
of different gilds. This further growth was probably due to the develop- 
ment of the individual crafts and their demand for a share in the Corpus 
Christi productions.'® 

M Riley, Hist. MS. Report 1:109. 
Smith, ibid, intro. xx n. 3. 
Sur.Soc. 120:154. 

u See Burton list. Smith, op. cit. intro. 

M Lincoln Statutes 2:98. 
Chambers, ibid. 2 :399. 

Waterhouse, Non-English Cycle Plays EETSES 104: intro. xxv. 
Craig, ibid. Journ. Eng. and Ger, Phil. 13:9; Mod. Phil. 10:485. 

•' Skeat. Acad. 1890. 

Waterhouse, ibid. EETSES 104:intro. xx. 

** The York craftsmen did not begin to form themselves into societies much before the beginning of 
the fourteenth or. at the earliest, the end of the thirteenth century. (See Sur. Soc. 120:xxiv and 125:xxviii.) 
The merchant gild of York was organized certainly as early as 1200 and was at first so strong and influential 
that it dominated the city council. The Weavers had obtained their incorporation even earlier. (See 
Sur. Soc. 120:xxvii.) The establishment shortly afterwards of the Tailors, Tapiters. and Lyttesters. all 
of which were large and influential gilds, gave to the cloth-making crafts a predominance which they 
never relinquished. The architectural development of the fifteenth century led to great activity in the 
building trades. The Glasiers. Carpenters. Tilers, and Plasterers appear many times in the council 
chamber for the ratification of their ordinances. (See Sur.Soc. 125: intro. xxviii.) By the end of the 
century, the metal-working gilds were also developed and differentiated — the Cutlers. Pinners, Gold- 
smiths. Girdlers, Pounderers, Pewtcrers. etc. (Sec Sur. Soc. 120: intro. xxxiv.) It is very likely that 
the high development which the Corpus Christi cycle attained, at York, was due entirely to the increased 
demand created by newly formed gilds for individual plays. 
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Some intermediate stage, like that to be seen in the Towneley cycle, 
must have intervened between the stage represented by true-Coventry and 
that represented by York in 1415. In certain parts of the Towneley cycle, 
it is possible to see that stage of development, in which the earlier plays 
had already begun to break up, but had not yet reached the highly 
developed stage represented by the Burton lists. The incidents presented 
in the Towneley Creation group are elaborated into six distinct plays in 
York and the Towneley Passion group of four plays into eight plays in 
York. Single Towneley plays have been separated into two or three 
distinct pageants in York: the Towneley Conspiracy into three, the Towne- 
lc>* Scourging into two, the Towneley Crucifixion into two, the Towneley 
Resurrection into two, the Towneley Magi into two, and the Towneley 
Noah into two! It thus becomes evident that the Towneley cycle rep- 
resents that intermediate stage of development through which the York 
cycle must surely have passed before it reached its present highly de- 
veloped stage. 

Because of the incompleteness of the York records, we can do little 
more than suggest that the York cycle before 1400 did not include all of 
the extant plays. Two crafts, the Tapiters,'* and the Smiths,'" responsible 
for plays in 1415," mention before this date only the Corpus Christi 
lights which they provide. If they had also possessed pageants at this 
time, it seems probable that they would have mentioned them in connection 
with the provisions for the lights, but their failiu'e to do so may be taken 
as negative evidence that they did not. Because of the close identity of 
a given craft with a particular play, we may infer that before the end o£ 
the century the plays for which these crafts were later responsible, namely, 
Pilate's ll'i/e'i Dream and the Temptation, were not included in the York 
cycle. Since Towneley contains neither of these plays, the natmal inference 
is that they did not form a part of the parent cycle. 

Two of the York crafts, the Plasterers*' and the Cardmakers," responsible 
for two plays later revised in York,** the Creation to the Fifth Day and the 
Creation of Adam and Eve, mention payments for the support of their 
pageants as early as 1390 and 1397 respectively. Thus it is evident that 
the division into separate units of the Creation play, now extant in a 
single play in Towneley. had already begun in York by the year 1390. 
The separation of the York and Towneley cycles must, then, have occurred 
before this date. The work of the Wakefield writer, generally assigned to 

"Sm.Soi. I20«t-S6. 
• AM. lDS-9. 

-Str.Soi. 110:115. 
■ lUd. lt-19. 
■8M4be» <:h.iV.TDff. 
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the first of the fifteenth century or the last of the fourteenth centiuy,** 
also points to the independent existence of the Towneley cycle at that 
time. Since he revised York material,*® it seems safe to conclude that 
the separation of the York and Towneley cycles occurred before the end 
of the fourteenth century, and according to the extant record of the York 
craft of the Plasterers, cited above, at least before the year 1390. 

« Sur. Soc. edition of the Towneley Mysteries intro. x. 
Pollard, ibid, intro. xxvi-xxvii. 

Hope Traver, Relation of Musical Terms in Woodkirk Shepherd's Plays to the Dates of Their Com- 
position Mod. Lang. N<^es 20:1. 

M See above, ch. IV. p. 101. 
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The more I read him, the more I am convinced that as he knew his own particular 
Talent well, he study' d more to work up great and moving Circumstances to place 
his chief Characters in, so as to affect our Passions strongly, he apply'd himself more 
to This than he did to the Means or Methods whereby he brought his Characters 
into those Circumstances. — Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet (1736), p. 55. 

It may be safely asserted that the simpler explanations are, and the less they 
are biased by the subtleties of the philosophical critics, the more likely they are to 
be in unison with the intentions of the author. — Halliwell-Phillips, Memoranda on 
the Tragedy of Hamlet (1879), p. 13. 

But for all that he or Hamlet has got by it [f.f., the dramatist's effort to avoid 
the impression of a weakness in him ], Shakespeare might too evidently have spared 
his pains, and for all this voice [i,e., Swinburne's own] as of one crying in a wilderness, 
Hamlet will too surely remain to the majority of students, not less than to all actors 
and all editors and all critics, the standing type and embodied emblem of irresolution, 
half-heartedness, and doubt. — Swinburne, A Study of Shakespeare (1179). 



HAMLET^ 
CHAPTER I 

DIFFICULTIES, AND ONCE NO DIFFICULTIES 

It is in humility of spirit that one must, in these latter days, approach 
Hamlet, pen in hand. How many pens have touched it, and the riddle still 
unread ! A Gennan critic, who for the moment spoke as if he had some- 
how got on the wrong side of the Rhine, once said that in every essay 
on Hamlet there are two parts, a good and a bad: the good being the part 
in which the author confutes all previous theories; the bad, the part in 
which he produces a theory of his own. It is almost wholly the bad, 
then, that I have now to offer, for with previous theories I shall deal only 
as they stand directly in the way.* Two excuses I have for so doing. As 
for the one, paper, nowadays, and your printer's and yoiu: reader's time 
are precious; as for the other, the purpose that I set before me is not the 
ordinary one. It is to discover, if possible, something of the dramatist's 
intention. Many other students, no doubt, have had the same purpose, 
though they have generally proceeded as if their purpose were another 
and the play were written yesterday. Many have directly or indirectly 
confessed that the dramatist's intention did not matter to them at all. 
In doing so they fly in the face of venerable precept, — though not of 
practice, to be sure, whether in this or in any day: 

In every work regard the writer's end, ^ 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 4^\^» 
With the same spirit that its author writ. 

It is in two ways that I undertake to ascertain this spirit, to discover 
this end. One is by studying the technique, construction, situations, 
characters, and sentiments of the play in the light of other plays in which 
similar construction, situations, characters, and sentiments appear. It is 
thus, ever since George Steevens made the suggestion, that philologists 
have proceeded in the study of Shakespeare's language. They arrive 
at the meaning of old phrases by comparing them with the same or 
similar ones elsewhere in Shakespeare or in other Elizabethan books. The 
method is equally necessary for the understanding of his technique and 
ideas, though it has been but little used. If the meaning of the lesser 

1 In thii little monograph are to be found some views presented in my article on Hamlet in the KU- 
lr$dg§ Anuiversetry Papers, though generally much modified and altered. From the article I sometimei 
qtMte — without quotation marks. — but otherwise, save in one reference. I ignore it. In part, and in sim- 
pler form, the present piece of writing was read in April. 1917. as a public lecture at Stanford University. 
A forthcoming monograph on the "Problem of Hamlet" by the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson is announced 
in the Times as I go to press. 

* For a review of the principal theories, and an estimate of them in which I concur, I beg to refer 
the reader to Professor Bradley's Shakespearean Tragedy (1908). pp. 94-108. 
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element of expression be the property of the past, surely the meaning of 
the larger is not the possession of the present. Technique and ideas change 
as well as words, and sometimes faster; and these are the changes that 
have done most to becloud the author's meaning and lead his readers 
astray. 

The other way of discovering the dramatist's intention is by studying the 
modifications which Shakespeare made in his material. "Not why did it 
happen, but how did it happen," said Goethe, "is the scientific question." 
It is a prime critical question, some scholars think, as well. So recent 
a drama as Goethe's Faust is not to be imderstood imtil we know the 
sources, the texts and the revisions, the early passages and the late, and 
the influences which determined and moulded these. Only then can we 
begin to answer the question wherefore, and perceive the dramatist's pur- 
pose winding through. And of still greater moment are such considera- 
tions of origin and development in the criticism of Hamlet, No more 
than Goethe's poem did Hamlet spring out of the author's brain like 
Minerva out of Jupiter's, ftill-grown. He did not write a play but rewrote 
one; and not once but twice at least did he rewrite it — first, in the ver- 
sion of Quarto 1,* and, second, in the version of Quarto 2 and the Folio.* 
And it is as we compare these, and then conlront them with what we can 
saake out of the old play on Hamlpt, now lost to us, that we begin to per- 
ceive the dramatist's purpose here. Though this covirse, like the other 
that I have described, has been followed by students before me, it has 
not been followed to the end of the road. And by nearly all of them 
it has been followed in the light of a different hypothesis. They have 

• 

s I have tried to avoid taking up my position on doubtful or disputed ground. For this reason I 
have avoided letting anything hinge on the Fratricide Punished (see below, p. 4, notes). But as for 
Quarto 1, I must premise that it represents the first of two Shakespearean versions. That is, it is 
not to be explained merely as Shakespeare's single and final version mutilated in the reporting, and 
interpolated by a third party who is neither Shakespeare nor the original author. In doing so I 
am but following the opinion of the Cambridge editors, an opinion which. I think, generally prevails. 
Professor Creisenach and his followers may succeed fairly well with their interpolation theory until it 
comes to the structure of the play. Here it breaks down. There was mutilation in the reporting, of 
course; there may have been interpolation by a third i)oet, though how that is to be ascertained I cannot 
see; but neither process at all explains such matters as the presence of the nunnery scene, with the "To 
be or nat to be" soliloquy, in Act II instead of Act III, or the absence of the last soliloquy of Quarto 2. 
together with the remarks about hoisting with the petar and the pirate capture, which depend uxx>n it, 
or the present form of the closet scene. (See below pp. 28 ff.) It is simply turning history upside down to 
make all the primitive touches and simpler structure in Quarto 1 subsequent to the version of Quarto 2. 
(See below, p. 36, note 13. for evidence that the original position of the nunnery scene, with the "To be 
or not to be" soliloquy, was where it stands in Quarto 1.) And I am pleased that the latest bibliographical 
evidence, on which I light at the last moment, is on this side. See Mr. J. D. Wilson, LUnreiry, July, 
1918. pp. 168-9. 

Professor Creizenach is a great authority, who commands the respect of every student. But his 
tendency is, whenever possible, to consider an Elizabethan play with the same plot as one of Shake- 
speare's a corruption of Shakespeare's. He seems nobly jealous for the poet's reputation. But surely 
he went far astray in making the Taming of a Shrew subsequent to the Taming of tht Shrtv; he went 
equally far astray, I think, with his similar theory as to Quarto 1 and the Fratricide Punished (see below, 
p. 4, n6te 10). 

* The Folio version was the acting version — Quarto 2 somewhat abridged. With it I do not much 
concern myself in this monograph. 
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sought for something different — and is it not one of life's ironies that of 
truth, if not of happiness, what we seek we find ? They have found in the 
modifications evidence of a purpose psychological* rather than dramatic. 

1 

What Shakespeare in the first place undertook was to rewrite the \] 
lost old play (probably composed about 1588) for the Lord Chamberlain's ]l 
Servant^in 1601 or 1602.* There are many reasons for thinking that ^ 
the Ai/^fiy was by Thomas Kyd; there are no reasons for thinking it ■^' 
was by any one else; but it was in any case a play very similar, both in 
plot and in style, to Kyd's other revenge play, the Spanish Tragedy.'' Now 
the Kydian revenge play had recently come back into favor. Ben Jonson 
had jtist penned "additions" to the Spanish Tragedy for Henslowe's rival 
company, the Children at the Blackfriars; and the Lord Chamberlain's 
Company at the Globe must needs have something like it to keep even. 
And who so fit for this as Shakespeare, their chief poet, who, in Titus 
Andranicus, years before, had beaten Kyd at his own game? Neither 
Shakespeare nor Jonson, we may presume, was expected to make the 
story over. Kyd's two plays had been universally popular;® and what 
the company — ^what the T>ublic — wanted was Hamlet or the Spanish 
Tragedy, nothing less. Dramatic art in those days moved apace — hence 
the rewriting; but what the company desired, and what the public which 
was attached to an old play would relish, was not new matter but new 

* This is true in some measure even of Professor Lewis's Genesis of Hamlet, a little book wliich has 
received both high praise and severe censure, but deserves. I think, only the former. My indabtadneM 
to it here and there is conspicuous, although I arrive at different conclusions. 

* This date is compatible, as it seems, with Gabriel Harvey's allusion to Hamlet in the margin of 
his Speght's Chaucer, which inclines Professor G. C. Moore Smith {Harvey's Marginalia) to a date of 
1598. The reference to the Earl of Essex implies, as Professor Moore Smith observes, that he is stall 
alive, and he died in February. 1601. And the inclusion of Shakespeare among "our flourishing metri- 
ciaxu" implies, as Professor Boas observes, that Harvey was here concerned with Handel not as a stage 
play but as a piece of literature. Hamlet did not appear in print till 1603. but Harvey might have seen 
the manuscript. In any case, the date 1598. which, along with his name, he placed on the title page, 
and also on the last page of the book, means no more than a librarian's stamp. The "Gabrielis harveij, 
et amicorum. 1598." which he put at the end docs not mean that he ended reading the book in 1598, but 
that he marked it at the beginning and at the end when he bought it. The note on Hamlet, moreover, 
is not at the end of the book, but at f. 394 v., about twenty pages back, after the text and before the 
list of "hard words." There is no connection, therefore, between note and date. 

Whether Shakespeare's first revision, ill represented in Quarto 1. goes back, as Messrs. Wilson and 
Pollard would have it, to 1593, does not concern us here. See their interesting communications in the 
Library, June. 1918, and Times Literary Supplement, Jan. 9-16. 1919, both of which reach my hands 
as I go to presa. 

' 1 take Kyd's authorship for granted, but it is not indispensable to my argument. Kyd's author- 
ship teems as definitely settled as a literary question can well be; but it is possible, though not probable, 
that some other playwright dominated Kyd. or was dominated by him, to the point of their making plays 
10 similar. 

* Tl^^re has, in one quarter, been the opinion that the old Hamlet was not so popular as the Spanish 
Tra§tdy, But the allusions up to the appearance of Shakes{>eare's version seem to be even more numerous, 
and the influence of the story on the stage more profound. Marston's revenge plays as weU as Toumeur's 
are imitations of it rather than of the Spanish Tragedy; indeed the Spanish Tragedy itself is the Hamlet 
stofy transpoeed, and was written no doubt in expectation of 0, j^ke success. 
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form, — crudities in construction, situation, and sentiment softened down, 
and word and verse wakened to life by the most magical of pens. The 
story, the telling situations, the essential conception of the characters,—^ 
these they could not easily surrender. Indeed, the great popular artist, 
such as was Shakespeare, in sympathy with his public and their likings 
and cravings, would himself not desire that they should surrender them. 
He was not the one to risk disappointing an audience assembled to 
a familiar and favorite performance on the stage and applaud 
hero. Rather, he would nm to meet their prepossessions an^ 
tions. He always followed the tradition of the stage, he nev< 
or defied it. Richard HI, Falstaff , Prince Hal, are cases in point, 
he knew it or not he followed the Horatian precept: 

Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis I no, 
Perfidus Ixion, lo vaga, tristis Orestes. 

And this prestunption is supported by the evidence. From a compari- 
son of our Hamlet,' in its three Shakespearean texts, with the Spanish 
Tragedy, which is powerftilly influenced by the old Hamlet, with the 
Bestrafte Brudermord (or Fratricide Punished^ as we shall call it), jAie 
seventeenth-century German play based upon the old Hamlet,^ and with 

Vfeelleforest's novel, the ultimate source of all, — from a comparison of our 
play with all these, I say, most scholars have come to the conclusion that 
in plot, in incident, and in the outlines of the characters, Shakespeare's 

' Hamlet was not greatly different from Kyd's. In Kyd, too, to speak sum- 
marily, there was the secret adultei*y, the secret muj-der» and the Ghost 
to reveal them to the son; feigned madness, delay, and self-reproaches; a 
series of attempts to discover the cause of Hamlet's madness, conducted by 
the King; the play-within-the-play and the sparing of the King at prayer; 
the scene in the bedchamber between the Prince and his mother, and the 
murder of the eaves-dropping counsellor; the voyage to England, with 
some stirring adventures on the way; the madness and the suicide of 
Ophelia; the fencing-scene, with poison on the foils and in the bowl; and 
vengeance snatched by the hero only after he himself at last is caught in 
the clutches of death.*® Matters of plot these are in the main, but how 

* That it is based on the old Hamlet is the opinion, it would seem, of the majority of sound scholars 
— among the recent ones, MacCallum. Thorndike. Evans, Schick — ^though there are names so eminent 
as Creizenach's against it. But since it is still a matter of dispute, I have tried to let nothing in the 
subsequent argument hinge upon it alone. The play as preserved belongs to the year 1710, but it may of 
course be much older. A Tragoedia von Manila was acted in Dresden in 1626. The fullest recent dis- 
cussion of its relation to Kyd and Shakespeare and Belleforest is that of Professor M. B. Evans, Dtr 
Bestrafte Brudermord (Litzmann's Theatergeschichiliche Forschungen, 1910). 

>• Professor Creizenach, who is jealous for the great poet's reputation, declines to cede the traffic 
ending to Kyd. This is in keeping, of course, with his refusal to find much of Kyd in Quarto 1 anywhere, 
or to admit that the Fratricide Punished is derived from the original Hamlet, However it be. there ia 
the very similar tragic ending, death huddled upon death, in the Spanish Tragedy. In both, in highly 
theatrical fashion, the hero himself falls as he attains his revenge. As in Hieronimo's play-within- 
the-play, so in the final episode of the fencing-match between Hamlet and Laertes, when (as the staffe- 
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far Shakespeare preserves the traditional character of the hero we are 
yet to see. 

It thus appears that two great improbabilities in the play as we have 
it lay embedded in the story when Shakespeare took it over.^^Q One is \ ."^ 
that the hero should jandertake to feign madness in the presence of the. J 
miu-dere r and .tiiereby alarm him in his secret guilt. In Bellefdrest the 1 
fact of the fratricide was known and acknowledged; and madness was 
f^oHMjl^ in the case of David when in Gath and of Brutus when 
m^^^^Bpy Tarquin, almost wholly for self -protection. Kyd, by making 
th^J^HB secret and introducing the Ghost to divulge it, at once did 
away^mh the reason for feigning madness at all. Instead of protecting 
the revenger, it now alarmed the murderer. The other improbability 
(and a far greater one) is the hero's insufBciently motived delay . He \ 
resolves to kill the murderer in the first act; but, as in the case of j 
Hieronimo, the revenging father of the Spanish Tragedy, he fails to kill 
him, with not the best of reasons for his failure, imtil the end of the 
fifth. Throughout the play, indeed, the lead in the intrigue is taken not 
by the revenger but by the King. Claudius thrusts; Hamlet, in the main, 
but^ parries. 

The delay was a weakness of the story even in Belleforest, but in Kyd 
it was made a more conspicuous one. i In Belleforest there is no ghost, 
no disclosure, no mandate to revenge, tio eager filial vow. Hamlet grows 
up with the spirit of revenge rankling in him; but he simply bides his 
time, stepping clear of the traps set in his path. There is no apparent 
reason for his delay — though for ten long years it continues — but there is 
also no reason for immediate revenge. Kyd, with his swift dramatic 
beginning, changed the situation, put a revenger already resolved into a 
waiting r61e, and, though he must have made the attempt, could not, from 
all appearances, have succeeded in plausibly adjusting the one to the other. 

Both of the improbabilities mentioned were first noticed by the author" 
,of Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, a pamphlet 
of 1736; and the explanation which he offers is that "had Hamlet gone 
naturally and promptly to work there would have been an end of our 
play."'* Though this is obvious, it sounds shallow and frivolous; but it 

direction putt it) they "play" before the King. Queen, and Court, an apparently harmless diversion turns 
Abruptly into a tragic m#16e, involving performers and si>ectators in a common doom. Professor Crei- 
•enach seems to me to decline to face the facts. If Kyd could have contrived the ddnouement of the 
Spanish Tratedyt he could certainly have contrived, in its essentials, that of Ilamltt; and a tragic ending 
of some sort he had to contrive, for by the Scnccan tragic strut and trappings he had adopted in the play 
he was committed to it. 

u In this paragraph and at other points in the article. I am indebted to Professor Lewis's Genesis of 
BamUl, Much of my indebtedness to him and to others, however, is difficult to indicate, so intricately 
interwoven are the borrowed ideas with ideas that they would not care to have attributed to them. 

^ Commonly said to be Sir Thomas Hanmer, the editor of the Oxford edition; but it has, with good 
reuon, been denied. 

"P. 33. 
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is not so shallow and frivolous as it sounds. Sttrely we need no longer 
ding to the fiction that a play is more than a play, or that Shakespeare 
is any more above somewhat arbitrarily deferring his conclusion than, in 
the CEdipus Tyrannus, was Sophocles. Of this and how many other fine 
dramas (and novels) it is to be said that had the hero or heroine gone 
promptly or most naturally to work — plus de piice possible! In the case be- 

I fore us, from the point of view of psychology — but that, I think, was not 

j his point of view^* — Shakespeare had attempted an almost imposs||^ task; 
from the point of view of mere dramaturgy — and this I thiqj^Pas his 

I point of view — he had attempted a sufficiently difficult one.^He was 
rewriting; but even if he were free to pick and choose he cotdd hardly 
do it. The beginning and the end as they stood in Kyd offered danger- 
ous but irresistible attractions. The end must stand as it was in Kyd be- 
cause, in Shakespeare's hands, it was to make a brilliant stage catastrophe; 
and, at the same time, by presenting the fulfilment of the revenge, give an 
effect of imity and emphasis such as is to be found in all the great revenge 
tragedies in literature, — those of iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Alfieri. The beginning must stand as it was in Kyd because, in Shake- 
speare's hands, it was to make a marvel of exposition, possibly the greatest 
" first act in all the range of drama; and, at the same time, by presenting 

. the disclosure of the crime and the delivery of the mandate, give an effect 
of tmity and completeness such as is to be found in the best Elizabethan 
plays. Just there was the rub, indeed. The Greeks were interested only 
in the end of the stor>'' on the stage; the Elizabethans, also, in the begin- 
ning. Kyd had united the Elizabethan and the classical technique in a 
revenge play, where they are incompatibl e. V For even in the classical 
revenge plays there is long delay involved^^As it defers her own dearest 
desire Electra repeatedly complains of it in the tragedy of Sophocles." 
Years elapse in the old epical legends (here reduced within the limits of 
drama) as they do in the old story of Saxo and Belleforest." But in the 
Greek drama they do not elapse on the stage — only the last day or so of 
the period is there presented. The ancients, in consequence, had really 
only the fifth act to fit and furnish out. Kyd had four acts, once the 

i action was started; but the worst of it was that the intrigue that he put 
into them was not the revenger's but the murderer's, as he took it from 

1* As this is a point on which I have, in other connections, frequently insisted. I do not dwell on it 
here. See especially my Othello (1915). 

*» "He is ever yearning to be with us, but, though he yearns, he never resolves*' 0- 170). — "He i>roinise8 
to come; but he never fulfils the promise" (318-20). — "Thou didst oft send me secret messages, thy heralds, 
saying that thou thyself wouldst appear as an avenger" (1155). — These complaints are really equivalent 
to Hamlet's self-reproaches, or the murmurings of his kinswomen against Hieronimo (v. infra, p. 15 ff.), 
but they are not meant to suggest a serious defect in the hero. 

M Ten years, here; but in the Orestes story the child has to grow to manhood. 
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his source.^^ The setting of his "mousetrap" of a play and the drawing of 
his sword on the King at prayer are the only instances of Hamlet's taking 
the offensive. A revenger, who for four acts has little or nothing to do, 
must be a dubious and sorry figure; and yet this revenger was certainly 
meant for an heroic one.^* How, then, could Shakespeare as he took up 
the story, save his hero? He could not, without inventing for his four 
acts a new intrigue, whereby the King should not so much catch Hamlet 
as Hamlet catch the King.** For that sort of intrigue, as we shall see, he had 
little taste. Moreover, he was, in general, "economical of invention"; and, 
for that matter, a new intrigue would make a different story ! How cotdd 
Shakespeare save his hero, then, and also keep his plot ? Critics generally 
have thought that he did not save him, but grounded the delay in Ham- ; 
let's weakness and irresolution. Still, the author of Sonte Remarks took 
him for a hero in his day — "so brave and careless of his own life," — and 
everybody we know of from Shakespeare's day up to near the end of the 
eighteenth century did the same. And I shall try to show that in doing 
so they were right; and that Shakespeare saved him, or endeavored to 
save him, in part as Kyd had contrived to save his hero before him, in 
part by having recouj-se, not to psychology'', but to hedging and finesse. 



First, as for the fact that he did save him — for Shakespeare's own time, if 
not for our time — and that Hamlet then and for long after was a hero, not 
merely the leading character. The play, of couj-se, is one of the great English 
institutions. There is abundant evidence that no other play has been seen 
or read by so many people in the three centuries since its birth. That of 
itself is evidence for the heroic quality of the leading character, at least 
in so far as he touches the popular imagination. By morbid, realistic 
figures, weak or vacillating characters, the popular imagination cannot 
be touched. The imagination of the people — and of the English people 

>' In Belleforest, Hamlet, until his return from England, does nothing — save sharpen his stakes-" 
toward the fulfilment of the revenge. Kyd added the experiment on the conscience of the King, the^ 
play-within-the-play. 

** That is* like Hieronimo. On this head scholars seem agreed. 

>* One other thing the dramatist might have done — put Hamlet in a quandary, and let him deliberate 
and debate through an act or two. like a hero of Corneille's or Schiller's Wallenstein, before coming to 
a decision. But for that he had no technique. Always his heroes maVe up their minds on the instant, 
or, like Othello, Brutus, and Macbeth, in a scene; and Hamlet makes up his as soon as ever the Ghost - 
has spoken. And having once made it up. he never changes it, but only reproaches himself for not acting 
to suit. For reasoning, argument, the weighing of issues dramatically in the balance after the style of i 
the French, Shakespeare had no models, but perhaps required none. It was not the approaches to a / 
decision that interested him. but the decision, the passions which arise out uf it. the deed, and preceding* 
and ensuing deeds. And. this being so, when the deed is perforce postponed, these reproaches, which in 
an external way explain or motivate it. need not be interpreted si indicating native irresolution 
any more than, on the other hand, do the dramatic debates of the French. See below, p. 50. 
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in particular — \s simple and healthy, is romantic.'^ English popular drama 
'i is romantic, above all the Elizabethan. Shakespeare is romantic, through 
and through. Indeed, it is in terms of piure romance that Lord Bacon, 
who did so much to lay bare what was real in the natural world about him, 
defines, in the very years when Hamlet was rewritten, the nature of poetry: 

The use of this feigned history hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction to 
the mind of man in those points wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the world 
being in proportion inferior to the soul; by reason whereof, there is, agreeable to the 
spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more absolute 
variety, than can be found in the nature of things. Therefore, because the acts or 
events of true history have not that magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, 
poesy feigneth acts and events greater and more heroical. — Adv. Learning, II, iv, 2. 

And it is such that poesy feigns in Elizabethan tragedy, when it comes fully 
into its own. *'A more exact goodness," while it is still in the leading- 
strings of Seneca, it may not always present, but at least it presents "a more 
ample greatness," and "acts and events greater and more heroical." And 
at all times, Shakespeare, like nearly all the other Elizabethans, presents, in 

^ tragedy, not men but supermen, either heroes or villain-heroes. The fact 
is that it was only when Hamlet was played as a romantic hero, as he was, 
both in England and in Germany, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, that he firmly held the stage. As he became something of 
a morbid, pathological figure the play became something of a "high- 
brow," or closet, play. And in so far as he holds the stage still it is largely 

i because he is played more romantically than literary people conceive him. 

From the beginning Hamlet has been continually referred to in print. 

And stirely it is a remarkable thing that among the scores of references 

to the play (whether it be Kyd*s or Shakespeare's) in^Hteenth and seven- 

!^ teenth century literature, there is no suggest ion of m y s^nrfYvirqingr in 
I ]^ n wh atever.^^ Such is the case even in the eighteenth century, when 
the comments on the Shakespearean characters grow niunerous and ex- 
tensive, and philosophers like Shaftesbury or dramatists like Fielding 
have more than a word to say of him, and wholeyessays are penned like 
Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet (63 pages^ in 1736, and the Mis- 
cellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Hamler, in 1752. Not till 1780 
and 1784, when England is falling under the roell of Romanticism, does 
there arise a sentimentalist like Henry Mackenzie,** author of the Man 
of Feeling, or a University professor like William Richardson (both writers 

*^ Even when the national literature is distinguished for realism, as is the Spanish, the popular drama 
is romantic. Lope de Vega and Calderon are even farther removed from realism than Shakespeare.-* 
As for the meaning, in this connection, of the word "romanticism," see below, p. 12, note 33. 

** See the Shakespeare Allusion-Book, and Mr. Munro's supplement (which appeared shortly before 
his untimely death at Gallipoli) in Modern Philology, 

" The Mirror, No. 99. April 18, 1780. He anticipates much of Goethe's criticism, even some of the 
phrases. Richardson first wrote in 1774. but then he found Hamlet to be without fault. 



and readers, we remember, not dramatists or theatre-goers) to say, Here, 
and here, thou ailest, and lay his finger on the spot. In earlier times, 
moreover, when Shakespeare's Hamlet first came on the boards, no one 
took note of any difference in the hero, t hus bom again, or rema rkcd_that 
rtiis SSeTmorally, was of weaker stnC. TEis last, to be sure, is only nega- 
tive evidence, and, since most of the allusions in the seventeenth century 
are brief and cursory, not of moment ; but as for the other evidence, Falstaff is 
continually alluded to in the period as cowardly and boastful, and Othello 
as jealous, and yet Hamlet — Kyd's or Shakespeare's either^who is men- 
tioned oftener than any character save Falstaff hiroself, ^is never once called 
weak, v acillating, se lf-deceptive, melancholy, or aoythmg else" that indi-' 
cates a moral or mental Uefect, down to Mackenzie's and Richardson's 
day. This unanimity of opinion in Hamlet's favor, from the earliest 
times to within a little more than a century, is signal and striking. "Every 
reader and every audience," says Richardson himself before he marshals 
bis arguments, "have hitherto taken part with Hamlet. They have not 
only pitied but esteemed him; and the voice of the people, in poetry as 
well as in politics, deserves some attention."" To be sure it does — was it 
not for the people that the play was penned? 



There is no Allusion-Book, unfortunately, for the eighteenth century, 
and much of importance must have escaped me. But among those who 
say more than a word or a sentence about Hamlet as a character, and 
manifest an interest in him, are such authors as Rowe, Dennis, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Aaron Hill, Fielding, Warbnrton. Johnson, Voltaire, the Abb6 
Provost, William Gutiirie, the historian, who nTOte the Essay on English 
Tragedy, Mrs. Griffith, who wrote the Morality of Shakespeare's Dramas, 
Frederick Pilon, the actor and dramatist, Tom Davies, the actor and the 
biographer of Garrick, and Edmund Malone. Many of these are not 
famous names; but some of those which are not famous, such as Guthrie 
and Pilon, are borne by sensible, enlightened, and fairly skilful writers. 
For evidence, it is perhaps the better that they are not all above the level 
of the throng: they come nearer to representing the public for which this 
stage play was written. 

And what have they to say? Nicholas Rowe, in 1709, has, in his 
"Account of the Life" prefixed to his edition of the poet, a great deal to 
say of Hamlet but nothing of Hamlet's tragic fault, John Dennis, in 
1712, complains that poetic justice is lacking." James Drake had, in 
1699, shown at length in the case of the other characters that "Nothing in 



x Biapt iliBt, in the cirllri evbtcentfa c<Dl 
•*A4dOimat Oiitnaioni on aamln (1784). 
■ Emr oa lh> Gtnliu and Wrillnis d Skak 
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Antiquity can rival this Plot for the admirable distribution of Poetick 
Justice."* The only cause that Dennis now can discover for the Prince's 
perishing with the guilty is his ''design to kill his Unde/' and that he 
rightly holds "jtistify'd by no less than a Call from Heaven." And though 
endowed with finer insight and taste, the author of Some Remarks is sim- 
ilarly troubled. But he bethinks himself that "if Hamlet's virtue is not 
rewarded as we could wish, Mr. Addison's Maxim should satisfy us, which 
is thi§, 'That no man is so thoroughly Virtuous as to claim a Reward in 
Tragedy, or to have Reason to repine at the Dispensations of Prov- 
idence.' "*^ Aaron Hill, in 1735, and the Abb^ Provost, in 1738, give, the 
one, two pages, and the other, foiu*, to an account of the play and the 
hero, but find no tragic fault and notice no procrastination.'* The same 
may be said of Fielding, the novelist and dramatist, who frequently 
refers to Hamlet, and in Tom Jones describes Garrick's aQting at length. 
William Guthrie, in 1760 (1747? 1749?), as he praises Shakespeare's 
heroes for the variety and simple truth of their humanity, without tragic 
trappings, remarks: 

All that we see in Hamlet is a well-meaning, sensible young man, but full of 
doubts and perplexities even after the resolution is fixed. In this character there is 
nothing but what is common to the rest of mankind; he has no marking, no colouring, 
but its beautiful drawing, perhaps, cost Shakespeare more than any other figure he 
ever attempted.** 

Voltaire discusses Hamlet on several occasions, but nowhere betrays a 
suspicion of a weakness in his character; and in his Plan de la Tragidie 
(T Hamlet, in 1761, clearly shows that he takes it that Hamlet spares the 
King at prayer for the reason given, and thinks it is the King that he stabs 
when it is Polonius. Johnson, in his edition of 1765, is evidently troubled 
by Hamlet's delay in executing the revenge, and calls him "an instnmient 
rather than an agent." "After he has, by the stratagem of the play, 
convicted the King, he makes no attempt to punish him; and his death is 
at last eflected by an incident which Hamlet had no part in producing." 
But Johnson is finding fault, not with the hero, but with the play. "The 
gallant Hamlet" the moralizing Mrs. Griffith calls him in 1775 ;*•* and if she 
points no moral on the e\als of procrastination, we may depend upon it that 
it is only becaxise she gmESo^i Pre^terick Pilon, in 1777, in his essay of 
twenty-five pages, On the Cliaracter of Hamlet as performed by Mr. Hen- 
derson at the Theatre Royal, discusses not only Henderson but Hamlet at 

*• Allusion- Book, ii, pp. 424-25. See below, p. 64. 

«» P. 60. 

** Tome xiv, pp. 68-72. The Abb6, the reader may be reminded, admired Shakespeare and read him 
in English. G^sserand, Shakespeare in Prance.) For Hill see the Prompter, October 24, 1735. (Copy 
at Yale.) 

5»0^ c«/.. p. 21. 

30 P. 516. 
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length, finds no flaw in his metal, and treats not only the sparing of the 
King at prayer but also the assumption of madness and the device of the 
Mousetrap in a way that excludes the possiblity of any evasion on his 
part or of self-deception. Tom Davies, in 1784, gives a hundred and 
fifty pages in his Dramatic Miscellanies to a discussion of Hamlet in its 
relation to the stage; but he seems not to have heard of Mackenzie's or 
Richardson's opinions, and finds fault only with the hero's ferocity, whether 
in his "horrid soliloquy" as he spares the King, or in his treatment of 
Rosencrantz and GuUdenstem. "Hamlet is not a character for imitation; 
there are many feattires of it that are disagreeable";*^ but vacillation, it 
appears, is not to be mmibered among them. And Edmtmd Malone, having 
in 1790, reproduced in a couple of pages of fine print the most important 
passages of criticism in Some Remarks (of 1736), where Hamlet appears 
as an estimable and heroic figure, adds his express approval. 

4 

Before Mackenzie's day, then, there was, so far as we can discover j 
from popular and literary opinion concerning Hamlet, nothing wrong with 
him. He was a gallant, romantic figure, instrument and (at last) \4ctim of . v^ 
fate. The most remarkable thing, perhaps, to be noted in otir survey •' 
is the fact that at the close of the seventeenth century and the beginning of ' 
the eighteenth, when the moralizing and classicizing tendency was at its 
zenith, critics and censors such as Jeremy Collier, James Drake, and John 
Dennis, who could hardly, of course, have been expected to discover in 
him anything psychological, did not even find poetic justice fulfilled on 
the head of the hesitating prince. Shaftesbury himself, in 1711, says of 
"that piece of his [Shakespeare's] which appears to have most affected 
English hearts, and has perhaps been oftenest acted of any which have 
come upon our stage," that it "is almost one continued moral." But 
by that he means only "a series of deep reflections drawn from one mouth, 
upon the subject of one single accident and calamity,"" not a moral to 
be derived from the chief character's conduct.. And Drake, though he 
declares that the "Moral of it [the play] is excellent," and traces the 
"distribution of Poetick Justice" in detail and with delight, showing how 
"they [the wicked] are taken in their own Toyls," — Polonius, Guildenstem 
and Rosencrantz, Laertes and the King, — ^has for Hamlet's own conduct 
or misconduct never a word. Dramatists so imbued and sattirated with 
classical theory as Nicholas Rowe, Aaron Hill, and Samuel Johnson 
would have discovered in Hamlet a tragic fault, you would think, or 

*> Ed. 1784, iii, 143. I might add to the list Charles Jennens. who also, in the twelve pages of his 
"sketch of the play," prefixed to his edition of 1773. nowhere betrays a suspicion of weakness, self- 
deoei>tion, or any other fault br defect; and Richardson himself (v. supra n. 22) in 1774. 

^CkaraOerisiics, ed. Robertson (N. Y. 1900), *. p. 180. 
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\ would have had none of him. Actually they find in him nothing either 
psychologically or morally faulty, but hold him to be an heroic nature, 
! instrument and victim of fate together. 

The psychological, the morbid Hamlet, the realistic Hamlet, so to speak, 
f is, we must conclude, exclusively the discovery, or invention, of the Roman- 
tic Age." At this Professor Bradley rejoices, and finds it particularly signifi- 
cant that he came to light only "when the slowly rising sun of Romance 
began to flush the sky."** The deeper, subtler spirit abroad, that is to 
say, detected him. If it were a delicate and elusive matter that was in 
, question, this might well be. But I cannot be so stire of the reality of a 
tragic fault in the hero of a great popular tragedy (the centre and pivot 
j of the tragedy, indeed) not discovered in the two centuries nearest to it, not 
; discovered by a moral philosopher like Shaftesbury, by dramatists like Rowe, 
Fielding, and Hill, or by the massive mind of Samuel Johnson (moralist 
and dramatist, too) which sought for it and was troubled for the lack of it, 
and first brought to light by Scotch professors and sentimentalists, and 
the rest of the Romanticists who knew not and loved not the stage or its 
ways. We go a bit deeper than the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
no one will deny; but the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are far 
nearer in time and spirit to Shakespeare and the people for whom he played 
and wrote. Nor is time the only factor. The present Hamlet theory 
arose and was developed far away from every tradition and echo of the 
stage. It arose in a land where the theatre was anathema; it was devel- 
oped, in the hands of Coleridge, by a dreamer, philosopher, and maker of 
closet-plays; it was perfected in Germany, Coleridge's foster-land — then, 
at least, a land of dreamers, philosophers, and makers of closet-plays. So too 
arose the prevailing interpretations of jg ^iylock> Falstaff . and Othello, which I 
have questioned and impugned elsewhere. They are not therefore to be 
rejected, to be siu*e, — because they are in origin literary and Romantic, 
German or Scotch. But when such interpretations of early drama can be 
shown to have broken sharply with tradition they should be scrutinized 
with care. It is the poetry of the Romantic epoch that is of enduring value, 
— not its criticism but the poetry of its criticism. And in its criticism 
of early literature — epic, ballad, and drama alike — poetry overwhelmed 
history, the spirit of the present the spirit of the past. Indeed it was of 
the essence of Romantic criticism to break with tradition or ignore it. 

» It U unnecessary to remind the reader of the poverty of the language, and of the fact that the idea 
involved in the word romantic, as used on pp. 7-8 above, has little in common with that involved in the 
word here. No word is more difficult of definition; but a measure of the difference between the meaning 
of it as applied to Elizabethan art and to the art of the close of the eighteenth century is supplied by this 
very change wrought in the interpretation of Hamlet. For, like every age, the Romantic had a Hamlet 
after its own heart and in its own image. If the Romantic Hamlet, as compared to the true Elizabethan, 
is realistic, it is only as Werther is morbid and realistic. 

** Shakespearean Tragedy (1908), p. 92. 
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The Romanticists believed, above all, in genius, genius omnipotent as 
a god, self-taught and self-impelled. They did not conceive of genius 
as utterly dependent, potent only as it absorbed all the living 
thoughts and sentiments of the period and was initiated into the 
newest mysteries of the craft. It is only so that even a lyric poet can 
reach and move his audience, and how much more the writer for the 
public stage! And if it is only so — through the medium of tradition and 
convention — ^that this greatest of dramatists reached and moved his 
audience, how otherwise than as we become acquainted with that tra- 
dition and convention shall we oiu*selves, in a later age, come in contact 
with him ? 



/ 
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CHAPTER II 

HAMLET'S FAULT IN THE LIGHT OP OTHER TRAIgEDIES 

If such be the opinion of Hamlet in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, what way is there left to judge between them and us but to appeal 
to Shakespeare himself, and, as best we may, inquire what he intended. 
To the business of this inquiry we now turn. ', 

I The only fault, as we have seen, that the eighteenth century discdvered, 
was, in so far as the two can be separated, in the play and not in the man. 
"The Poet . . was obliged to delay his Hero's Revenge," observes thfe^ 
author of Some Remarks; "but then he should have contrived some good 
Reason for it."^ Though for this critic it was a matter of deficient motiva- 
tion, he did not look for the motive in psychology. Yet to us, in our 
modem preoccupation with character, it would seem as if Shakespeare 
had deliberately maniptdated his fable so as to place the motive there. 
Kyd himself had attempted to justify the delay. And he did tms, it we 
are to take the evidence of the Frairicide Punished and the Spanish Tragedy, 
by three. means :*))y introducing guards about the King to make access 

I difficult p)i)y turning the feigned madness to accotmt to make access 
easier ;Vnd by giving an appropriate character to the hero. Of the three, 
Shakespeare employs onlyM^ie tast'-^-^haracterizi&tiQn. In doing so the 

(only motives presented for the delay are: th e hero 's ^aversion to the 
deed, but once directly expressed ("Oh ciu"sed spite," etc.); his doubt of 
the Ghost; his desire-to kill the King when engaged in some act of wicked- 
ness instead of when at prayer; and the cowM;dice and neglect of duty of 
which he vaguely and contradictorily accuses himself. 
jN The external motivation which Shakespeare omitted we discuss below. 
As for that in the character, most of it no doubt had in some form been 
already used by Kyd. His dou bt of the Gh ost is like Hieronimo's doubt 
of Belimperia's message incitingTiim to revenge;* and, besides, it seems 
^ needed as an occasion for the play-within-the-play. This, too, must have 
been in the old Hamlet, because the same striking device is employed in the 
Spanish Tragedy as well as in the Fratricide Punished, Kyd's, again, must 
have been the sparing for fearful ulterior piuposes of the King at prayer; 
for it is far more like him than like Shakespeare,* and it not only is in the 
Fratricide Punished but also seems to be imitated in Marston's Antonio's 

* p. 33. 

* Spanish Tragedy, III, ii, 34 ff. 
'See below, p. 53. 
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Revenged (1599-1600), a play, like all of this dramatist's early ones, deeply 
affected by Kyd's influence. And the charges of remissness and neglect 
of duty brought against Hamlet (our present concern) are quite similar to 
those brought against Hieronimo. However all these devices may have 
been further developed by Shakespeare, they are, then, nothing new; and 
as used by others before him, they were not meant, as we shall see, to 
indicate a weakness in the hero's character. 



Hieronimo, indeed, who in dramatic function (save that he is a father 
instead of a son) is almost a replica of Hamlet, made a similar impression 
upon contemporary writers. He is alluded to in sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century literature almost as frequently; though, as in Hamlet's 
case, madness is the characteristic of his generally remarked upon. No 
other infirmity is discovered. But he reproaches himself almost as bit- 
terly as the Danish Prince, — 

See, see, oh see thy shame, Hieronimo, — 

and he also incurs the reproaches of others. Hamlet is rebuked only by 
the Ghost. Here the equivalent to the Ghost in the bedchamber is only 
Hieronimo's crazy fancy as he looks Senex in the face; but this appears to 
the same dramatic ptupose: 

And art thou come, Horatio from the deapth. 

To ask for justice in this upper earth. 

To tell thy father thou art unreveng'd? 
Bat, Ah, my good Lord, I am not your young sonne. 
Hier. What, not my sonne? thou then a furie art, 

Sent from the emptie Kingdome of black night 



To plague Hieronimo that is remisse. 

And seekes not vengeance for Horatioes death. 

Ill, xiii, 132. 

Besides, there is Belimperia, sweetheart of his murdered son, who apostro- 
phizes him from out of her window: 

Hieronimo, why writ I of thy wrongs? 
Or why art thou so slacke in thy revenge? 

Ill, ix, 7. 

And, face to face, she reproaches him thus: 



* In Act III, i, 136-40, where Antonio offen to itab Piero. but uts, 

'^ No. not to. 

Thii ihell be ■ought for; 111 force him feed on life 
TiU he ahaU loath it. ThU ihaU be the close 
Of Vengeance' itratn. 

In the last line and a half Manton gives away the revenge-iriot formula. Mr. J. D. Wilson* in the 
articie in the Ukrmy, cited above p. 2, note 3, finds Hamlet's speech in the prayer-scene, like hit 
MlilOQar "To be or not to be," mainly "pre-Shaketpearean." (p. 179.) 
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Is this the loue thou bearst Horatio? 

Is this the kindness that thou counterfeits? 

Are these the fruits of thine incessant teares? 

Hieronimo, are these thy passions, 

Thy protestations, and thy deep lamentes, 

That thou were wont to wearie men withall? 

O unkind father, O deceitfull world, 

With what excuses canst thou show thyselfe. 

With what dishonour and the hate of men 

From this dishonour and the hate of men?* 

IV, i, 1-10. 

And there is Isabella, who reproaches Hieronimo before she kills herself: 

Make haste, Hieronimo, to holde excusde 
Thy negligence in pursute of their deaths 
Whose hatefull wrath bereu'd him of his breath. 
Ah nay, thou doest delay their deaths, 
Forgiues the murderers of thy noble sonne. 

IV, ii, 29. 

Thus, though Hieronimo's reproaches against himself are less vigorous than 
Hamlet's, they are so far reinforced by the reproaches of his relatives that 
he seems to carry even a heavier btu-den of blame. Madness, it wotdd seem, 
would alone exonerate him ; but he is not mad consistently and continuously ; 
I and save for the reproaches, he is presented, anyone wotdd admit, as a 
I character without blemish. Rightly viewed, his reproaches, like his kins- 
women's, seem to take the form only of murmurings and complaints, as if 
he — ^as if they too — well knew that he could do the deed and that in time 
he would. 

The old Hamlet, in all likelihood, was presented in much the same way. 
He may even have been reproached by others, — by Horatio, as w^ell as by 
the Ghost on his second visit. However that be, it now seems probable 
that a reproach may, in effect, be no more than an exhortation; and of this 
sort in the main are the Ghost^s and Hamlet's own: 

Do you not come your tardy son to chide 
That, lapst in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? 

Ghost, Do not forget, this visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 

That may be, not a judgment on Hamlet's character, but a reflection on 
his conduct in this particular matter, with a practical end in view. The 
Ghost at least is not nearly so hard on the young Prince as are Belimperia 
and Isabella on Hieronimo. In any case, the Ghost and Hamlet too take 
it for granted that the youth is equal to the task. The Ghost reproaches 

* Sic, in the suspicious text« 
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Hamlet; Hamlet chides himself: but no doubt of his powers or intentions \ 
is ever expressed by either. 

So it is in Seneca. Me re exhortatibn. not ^Q^ aging fov^^i^t^^^ of 
character, is the function of self-reproaches in the old Latin dramatist, 
artistic sponsor of Kyd and Marston, and creator of the revenge-play type. 
In the Thyestes Atreus broods over his remissness somewhat like Hieron- 
imo and Hamlet. 

O Soul so sluggish, spiritless, and weak/ 

he cries; but like them, it would seem, he is not ordinarily sluggish and'^ 
not spiritless or weak at all. And the same, of course, may be said of 
those far from weak or spiritless ladies, Medea and Clytemnestra, who 
chide and scold themselves only to spur themselves on. 

Why, sluggish soul, dost thou safe counsel seek? 
Why hesitate?^ 

cries the latter. In these cases, to be siu*e, there is no such long interval of i 
delay as in Hamlet; but delay; of some sort there is in all classical and Renais- '! " / 
sance revenge trage^es, and these exhortations serve to motive it. They 
motive it, that is, not in the psychological sense of grounding it in character, \ 

but of explaining it and bridg in g it ove r. Th ey motive it by renunding V 
the audience that the m ^^jn businftSR i^ hand^ though retard ed, is not lost \ 
to view. They motive it by showing the audience that the TierOt^ eveff in * 
tos delay^is a conscious and respon s ible and (so far) consistent being. 
In short, they give a reason for the delay, not the "good" and ftmda- 
mental reason demanded by the author of Some Remarks, but a better 
reason than none. They provide an epical motive, if I may so call it, rather k 
than a dramatic one. 



How much the dramatist was bent on motiving the story ^without 
t'mpai'^i^g fViA prAcfigA nf fViA i^fifo a ppears from the jiature of the reproach. 
"Forgetting" and "tardiness" are the biu-den of it. "Remember me," i 
cries the Ghost at parting. "Do not forget," he adjures his son when he 
reappears to him in the Queen's bedchamber. "Tardy," "bestial obliv- ^ 
ion," "letting all sleep," — such are the charges that Hamlet brings against / 



* ''Ignave, iners, enervii," etc. 1. 176. Cf. also the following: 

Quid stupes? tandem incipe 
Animosque sume. Tkye^€S, 241-42. 

Anime. quid rursus times 

Et ante rem subsidis? Audendum est. age. lb. 283-5. 
Male agis. recedis, anime: si paroes tuis. 
Farces et iUis. lb. 324-25. 

'Quid, segnis anime, tuta consilia expetis? 
Quid flactuaris? Ag, U. 108-9. 
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himself. He stiffers capability and godlike reason to fiist in him unused.* 
So it is with Hieronimd: — he calls himself "remisse"; Belimperia calls 
^slacke"; and Isabella bewails his "negligence."* How mudLJiip re 
a jjiatter of story than of character, particularl y^ this forgetti ng ! 
> '/Psychologically taken, How could Hamlet forget — "while memory holds 
/ a seat in this distracted globe"! — and remember anything else? But he 
remembers everything else, and is not obliviotis, neglectftd, or tardy, for all 
that you would expect him to be, in any other matter. As a motive or 
link in a story, however, the device, though a makeshift, is not uncommon. 
How, in real life, could Edgar, Albany, and the rest forget King Lear tmtil 
Kent enters to remind them, or forget Cordelia tmtil she is hanged? "Great 
thing of us forgot," cries Edgar; — ^and yet this thing was all that he cared 
J for, and what was happening to Edmund and the demon sisters was nothing 
to him at all. But plot,J;ragic effect demanded that Cordelia should die, 
and that the entrance orTeaTwTth her body should come only after the 
ijminor matters had been dispbsed of. Hence the dramatic and diinac tic 
Jngostgonement, the forgetting which explains it bur(tor us) needs itself to be 
f explained. A closer parallel is in a play of Lope de Vega's. In Act III 
I of El Marques de las Navas (1624) the Ghost of Leonardo appears to 
. the Marquis, who had killed him in a rash quarrel, to seek protection 
4 for his betrothed. As in Hamlet, the Ghost appears to others besides 
the person whom he seeks, withdraws with him to tell his tale in a 
secluded spot, and just before he leaves bids him "not forget" (no as 
descuidtis). Later in the same act, the next night presumably, he 
appears again, and complains to the Marquis of his "forgetfulness" and 
"neglect." Yet forgetfulness or neglect does not seem in any other way 
to be the Marquis* characteristic. And there is the still less plausible 
lapse of memory which Voltaire-fiads-it necessary to ascribe to (Edipus 
in order to explain why he had not suspected himself of the miu*der of 
Laius long before.^^ And as for dilatoriness, there is the parallel in the 
Adelphi of Terence. "Why didn't I tell my father all about it?" 

* These expressions quite contradict the Coleridgean theory, as do the facts in the story. But to 
those who can treat the text as a document rather than as a play this circumstance presents no difficulty. 
"So sehr steht er unter dem Bann seiner Reflexion, dass er zu Zeiten glauben kann. er denke noch su wenig 
— eine Erw&gung die ipich imme^aufs Tiefste erschuttert" (Bulthaupt, ii, p. 248). That is, a BoUloquy 
need not necessarily s^rve for tly^ spectator's enlightenment, and a dramatist may as well put him on 
the wrong track as on khe right. 

*See above, pp. I|p-16;^&ls0, Spanish Tragedy^ III, xiii. 106. 156. 

"CEJf/>#, IV.i: 

Enfin je me souviens qu'aux champs de la Phocide 
(Et je ne con^ois j)a8 par quel enchantement 
J'oubliais jusq'ici ce grand ^v6nement; 
La main des dieux sur moi si longtemps suspendue 
Semble Ater le bandeau qu'ils mettaient sur ma vue), 
Dans un chemin ^troit je trouvai deux guerriers, 

etc. 
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iEschinus asks himself after he has got into trouble ... "I have been dila- 
tory all this time."" And his father, when he teams the truth, remarks, 
"You hesitated and hesitated, and ten months have passed away."" As 
iSschinus himself admits, his father was just the man to be indulgent — 
such a father is needed by the dramatist at the end — but if iEschinus had 
told him, there would have been no en d for the plav. nor evefTaTie^nning. i 

In all these ca^ es reproaches before t he d eed do not^ it setm ns, <lisc^'*^^^'M^ 
the hero. Sins of omission, on the stage of the Renaissance, are not like 
sins of commission, if they be sins at all. They did not discredit Hieronimo 
and Hamlet in their day, or Shakespeare's Hamlet, who, unlike the other, 
kept the stage, in the two centuries after. It is only as, in later times, 
men forsook the playhouse and took up their spectacles and the text, 
that they mistook the simple intention of its technique, an d be^an to t urnx>' 
the words which motive the retardation of the story into an analysis ot^'" 
character. And indeed the older technique, though rightly it seems'^to 
us naive, is in this case truer to life than ours. Hieronimo, Marston's 
Antonio, and Hamlet are meant to be fine and noble souls, and why should 
they not hesitate and delay? Not in every man who does that is there a 
vital defect. "Yea, a man will pause," replies the Chorus to the complaint 
of Sophocles' Electra, **on the verge of a great work." Who, in real life, 
does not? Or as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has put it, "Men in this world 
do not post oflF to stab other men on the affidavit of a ghost . . . why should 
such a man as Hamlet not shrink from tlie deed and cast about for new 
incentives?" And why should he not then reproach himself for shrinking? 

There is a defect in the drama, of course, but it is only as our technigi 
isjsuperimpQsed upon the drama that this is turned into a tragic defect ii 
the hero, or that by his straightforward and magnanimous complaints and 
reproaches he is made to take the stand against himself. How far we go 
in this putting upon the older drama of the form and fashion of our own 
appears from the treatment recently given to the Orestes of the Choephori. 
Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorif *• finds traces of hesitation and tmwill- 
ingness to do the deed in the long preliminary lamentations of the princely 
youth for his father and in the appeals to him and the gods. The reason is 
(though he does not say so) that otherwise they are for the critic not dramatic 
enough — ^being the mere utterance of emotion, simple lamentation, invo- 
cation, or prayer. To him, as to the Hamlet critics, the interval between 
the resolve and tfee deed must mean somethings— someihingTnward and ; 
ps^^chological. For the Greek it only made the deed more momentpus. ^ 

SucE^is the difference between the ancient (or Elizabethan) and the modem, 

"L.«90. 
BL.09O. 
»Iii hai tranaUtion of the Choephori, introduction, pp. U7-49. 
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between a Greek and a German. But it is a difference which it is the 
function of scholarship to mediate, a gulf which scholarship alone can bridge. 

4 

In the soliloquies, to be sure, Hamlet also roundly abuses himself. In 
the soliloquy at the end of the second act — "O what a rogue and peasant 
slave am I" — he contrasts his own sluggishness with the Player's passion, 
and dubs himself a rogue, a dull and muddy-mettled rascal, a peaking 
John-a-dreams, an ass, a coward. "Am I a coward?" he cries, catching 
himself, or his manhood rebotmding, as it were, against the charge: 

Who calls me villain, breaks my pate across, 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face, 
Tweaks me by the nose, gives me the lie i* the throat 
As deep as to the lungs, who does me this? 

Echo answers. Who? and he rouses himself, and shakes off the slanders 
he has been showering upon himself, like the true and sensible man that 
he is. In another soliloquy, his last, he complains of himself again as he 
enviously admires the energy and valor of Portinbras: 

Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, — 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward, — I do not know 
Why yet I live to say. "This thing's to do," 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do't. 

But here again the charge is unmade in the making. Here, though there 
is more analysis, Hamlet himself accepts none of the alternatives that 
offer. He "does not know'* ; he has "will and strength and means to do it" ; 
— these are the last words, and it is they that stick in our minds. Shake- 
speare will not suffer him, after all, to testify against himself. What he 
does is to let Hamlet pull himself together.^^ 

* ** As it seems to me. this is the plain and natural interpretation, and for that reason, if for no other 
# • to be accepted. Here is no pessimism, no despair, no doubt of himself. "What's wrong with me?" he 
says, as any of us might do. "I haven't been myself of late." Certainly there is no mystery-mongering 
on the part of the poet. The emphasis is not on "I do not know" but on the final clause; and there can 
be no mystery if he has "strength and means and will to do it." Never before or after is a mystery hinted 
I at. To be sure, Hamlet does not know why he delays, either here or in his former soliloquy of self-reproach; 
\ "but that is because there is no reason why; and Shakespeare simply avails himself of the familiar fact 
\ that now and then the most practical i>erson in the world will say: "I don't know why I haven't done 
' that." Save for this, it would be strange indeed if Hamlet should not "know why," seeing that whenever 
any other character of Shakespeare's concerns himself about his motives he knows them, even with a start- 
ling exactness. The good know how good theirs are; the wicked, how wicked. And Hamlet is the 
keenest- witted, the most introspective of the lot. All this, to be sure, runs counter to the common inter- 
pretation, that, unlike most characters, Hamlet is a real i>erson, and that it is the authentic sign of his 
reality that we cannot explain him — that he cannot explain himself. See Professor B. H. Wright's article 
"Inconsistency in Characterization." in Columbia Shakespearian Studies (1916), especially pp. 390, 392. 
Like many others, but unlike the poet, Mr. Wright makes much of the mystery here, identifying it 
with the inscrutable mystery of the living soul; — but that I complain of him rather than of hii predeceMors 
is due to the fact that he is nearest at hand, and is not only a scholar but, in this book, has the company 
and countenance of scholars. 
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Several times I have had occasion, in my essays on Elizabethan subjects, fc/ 
to show that soliloquies are to pass current at their face value; and are the fi * 
truth itself, not to be gainsaid, like the comment of prologue or chorus or 
of modem or ancient raisonneur. And this is no exception: that Hamlet '-a 
should not give the audie nce a handle again st himself the dramatist has " 
taken good care. 

Hamlet's words are not to be taken seriously, thinks Kuno Fischer,** 
because he reproaches himself. If it were in real life that would settle the 
matter; and of course it has some bearing here. In accusing himself he 
excuses himself, to turn the French phrase round. But Shakespeare's 
villains in soliloquy all lay bare their villainy, and cowards like ParoUes 
do not stick at calling themselves cowards. That is a different thing, how- 
ever; and that it is different is to the audience perfectly clear. Richard 
calls himself a villain, and ParoUes a coward," coolly, almost profession- 
ally, as if you were to say, '*I am a butcher," or, "I am a cook." Neither 
reproaches or abuses himself. Hamlet calls himself coward, rogue, and 
rascal in a paroxysm of moral indignation. His words do not fit as Rich- 
ard's and ParoUes' do. Whj^does he not speak of his malady — his mel- 
ancholy or weakness of wiU — ^if he has one, and sigh for sanity?*^ * 'Rogue," \ 
' 'rascal, "and * coward' ' are evidently odds and ends of abuse that he s nat ches «^ , \ 
up and throws at himself, so to speak, to drive himself on. And the oc- * 
casion for it is manifest: the example of the Player, first, and of the redoubt- 
able Fortinbras afterv^'ard. But there are no ciromistances to make us 
discoimt the cool candor of Richard and ParoUes. Richard o^vns up at 
his first appearance; ParoUes, after we have already marked him as a coward 
for ourselves." Whereas Hamlet's whole bearing and demeanor in the 
two acts previous to his first soliloquy of self-reproach nullify it. He is 
noble and intrepid there, and holds his life at a pin's fee. ''Unhand mef^*'<^ * 
he cries when Horatio and the rest would hinder him from following the 
Ghost; "I'll make a ghost of him that lets me." And if now when we come 
upon this outburst of indignation and disgust we are for a moment tempted 
to mistake him, or think him faint-hearted at all, we remember him as we 
have seen and noted him before. Or if that should not satisfy us, we con- 
sider how he acquits himself presently, — in the bedchamber, on the voyage, 

u HamUi (1896). pp. 290-91. 

*■ Richard, in hit first Boliloquy; ParoIlcs» .1. IV., IV, iii, 366. 

>' He ipeaks of "my weakness and my melancholy" only at the end of the soliloquy at the end of 
Act II, and then as of a possible means of the devil's deceiving him as to the Ghost. The melancholy were 
supposed especially subject to these visitations, or delusions. Cf. Whit€ Dtvil, III, iii, p. 79 (Haslitt 
ed.): ** *Tis my melancholy." Cf. also below, p. 72, note 4. 

i> He is called such by Helena, in the first scene, both to his face and behind his back; and, ia III, vi, 
by several persons whose words are presently to receive overt confirmation. 
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and at the fencing match.** Neither Parolles nor Richard, moreover, 

calls himself a rogue, a rascal, an ass. Save in a comedy, what ass ever 

did? In tragedy, in the life we lead which verges upon it, those who do 

that are sensible folk like you and me. S%t4^V« 4re< %\jp'^vt»W \ 

I Most people, however, are not troubled by the convention of the vera- 

I cious soliloquy; nor do they generally take Hamlet for a coward or rogue. 

j They take him for a "moping John-a-dreams," instead. Of that charge 

' Hamlet himself makes nothing; '^coward'' is the word that, after he flings it 

from him, he, in the end, grimly, sardonically, fits to his case. 

'Swounds, I should take it, for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall . . . 

Or else people think that where there is so much smoke there must be some 
fire, and something is wrong with Hamlet that he dreams not of. But 
this matter of his self-deception we take up in the chapter below. 



Confessions in soliloquy, moreover, are generally confirmed, — ^are, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy at least, never contradicted by the comment of 
other characters in a position to know, or by the confidences imparted to 
them by the character himself. Hamlet eventually tells Horatio of his 
tmcle's guilt and his own purpose, but not of his difficulties or failures in 
carrying it out. To Horatio (or to himself, indeed) he never complains 
• *of any specific dereliction of duty such as sparing the King at prayer. Nor 
to any one is he known to have a defect. No one ever ventures to speak 
of him slightingly or critically. Why does not the King, Laertgs, or For- 
.tinbras despise him for a scholar and dreamer, at least, instead of taking 
him as they all do for the worthy son of his warrior sire? Why does not 
the Queen once sigh, or Horatio sadly shake his head? He is a courtier, 
soldier, scholar, the expectancy and rose of the fair state, cries Ophelia, 
>■ and there is no suggestion that she is saying it as one who does not know. 
^ It is the accepted opinion. The King fears him, and shrinks from bringing 
him to account for Polonius' death, he says, because of the great love the 
general gender bear him. The sinful Queen quails under his rebuke, and 
yet loves him too well to betray his confidence. And, as often in Shake- 
speare's tragedies, at the end of the play judgment to the same effect is 
pronounced on his character by a disinterested party, like the chorus of 
the Greeks. The closing funeral orations, observes Professor Schick, 

i> See below, p. 28; also the eloquent passage in Professor Bradley's ShakesPiorean Tragtdy (1908), 
p. 102. in which, though he finds Hamlet in a morbid state, he rightly contradicts the opinion that Hamlet 
is by nature anything of a weakling, whether before this or after. Though we talce this point of view, 
it should, however, be remembered that both Mr. Bradley and I are far from taking the point of view of 
Werder and other German critics — that Hamlet was seeking not revenge but justice, and that had at- 
tempted a task in itself impossible. 
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all! Only Horatio, of course, who alone is in the secret of the murder, 
could know of the procrastination or suspect it. He does not even hint 
at it. But Laertes might at least have belittled his swordsmanship, Polo- 
nius his statesmanship, and Claudius at times might have questioned his 
/formidableness as a foe.** Indeed, who so likely to know his own fault as 
^ • Hamlet himself? At every other point (and at this as well!) he, like other 
Shakespearean characters, knows himself even as he is known.** 

Nor can it be urged that Hamlet's defect is too private and delicate a 
matter to be touched upon. On the stage the secrets of the heart must 
rudely be brought to light; on the stage people know and talk about all 
sorts of things that no one would know or talk about off it. Even of our 
stage this is true, where there is greater reticence, and how much more is 
it true of the Elizabethan ! Even Schiller and Ibsen must needs, in such 
cases, have recotu^e to comment, and they wrote for a more intellectual 
audience than Shakespeare's. Wallenstein too doubts, hesitates, procras- 
tinates, though not, like Hamlet, episodically, but throughout the play. 
And he knows his own shortcoming, though at some points his friends 
know it better. Illo and the Cotmtess know it: Terzky and Wrangel lay 
their fingers on or near the spot.** And Ibsen, who also wrdte for audiences, 
not readers, though for audiences such as one seldom sees, found it neces- 
sary to bring Solness' apprehensions and Peer Gynt's indefinable evasions 
into the plain light of day. All the workmen know that the Master- 
builder cannot climb high towers, and openly his friends and enemies 
dissuade him from it or urge him on. And as for Peer Gynt, his career 
of hedging and dodging and "going round about" is made clear to us by 

•« Sec below, p. 28. 

* A friend calls my attention to the fact that in thus interpreting Hamlet's reproaches, as well as 
in the general conception of Hamlet as not irresolute, I am following Swinburne, in his Study of Shakesptar* 
(1895), pp. 161-69. I had not read this particular passage for some years: 

"That Hamlet should seem at times to accept for himself, and even to enforce by reiteration of 
argument uiK>n his conscience and his reason, some such conviction or suspicion as to his own character. 
tells much rather in disfavour than in favour of its truth. A man whose natural temptation was to swerve, 
whose inborn inclination was to shrink and skulk aside from duty and from action, would hardly be the 
* * first and last person to suspect his own weakness, the one only unbiassed judge and witness of su£Bciently 
sharp-sighted candour and accuracy to estimate aright his poverty of nature and the malformation of 
his mind." 

The only point at which I am constrained to dissent from the great poet's judgment is where, having 
recognized that "the signal characteristic of Hamlet's inmost nature is by no means irresolution or hesto 
tation or any form of weakness." he adds, "but rather the strong conflux of contending forces." See 
above, p. 7, note 19. But he lets it go at that, and in the discussion as a whole he is as remarkable for 
his clearness of perception as his readers {quorum par si) have been for their dulness. He wrote in 1879; 
how many have gone on writing since I But Swinburne foresaw how it would be; and after he shows 
how Shakespeare has endeavored to exhibit Hamlet's courage and resourcefulness in the expedition to 
England, he adds, with a still smile, the words quoted here on p. iv. 

» Illo: Der Einzige, der dir schadet. ist der Zwcifel. (Pice, II, vi.) 

Die Wahl ist's was ihm schwer wird; dr&ngft die Noth, 
Dann kommt ihm seine St&rke. (Pice, III, i.) 
Wrangel: Eh man abcrhaupt dran denkt. Herr Furstl (Tod, I, v.) 
Cr&fin: Nur in Bntwiirfen bist du tapfer. feig 
In Thaten. {Tod, I, vii.) 
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words not only from his own lips but from those of the Dovre King, the 
Lean One, and the Button-Moulder.*' 

The charges, then, which Hamlet brings against himself are not, though 
they might well be, confirmed or substantiated. Instead, the evidence \ 
points the other way. In addition to what we have already considered, 
there is the fact that the two soliloquies of self-reproach are so contrived as • • '\ \ 
to end each in a definite resolve, and that a resolve which is kept. "The ) j 

play's the thing," in the one case; "From this time forth my thoughts be.,. ^' 

bloody or be nothing worth," in the other. Both times Hamlet, upon 
consideration, mends his ways: he turns from his sin of inaction, and his ^^' 
repentance is tmto life. ^ But the action he resolves on, you say, is not to 
the point — not revenge. You say this, however, because you are a critic, 
or a psychologist; or because you have read others' criticisms of the play; 
or because you have read the play more than you have seen it. In both 
cases it is action, not collapse; in both cases it is action which has to do 
with the King and with thwarting him; what is more, in both cases it is 
action which wholly satisfies the speaker himself. After the second solil- 
oquy he complains of himself, questions himself, no more. And that the 
audience will observe, and are meant to observe, much more readily than 
the drctmistance that the action is not the supreme one of killing the 
King. So the dramatist is enabled to content his audience, shield his ./ ^ 

hero, and still prolong his play. 
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Why, then, if such be the poet's intention, does he drop out of con- 
sideration two details fotmd both in the Fratricide Punished and in Belle- y^ \ /j 
forest, and therefore probably in Kyd himself? I mean the guards o^ 
multitude of courtiers who make the King's person inaccessible to Hamlet, 
and Hamlet's avowal that he feigned madness as a device to reach him.*' I 
It has been thought that Shakespeare's omission of these two bits of external . \jij>d 
motivation looked as if he meant really to ground the delay in Hamlet's *i T(* 
character. But as used by Kyd they had probably been stop-gaps and 
nothing more. In the Fratricide Punished they rest on two simple asser- 
tions of the hero. The German Hamlet twice speaks of the guards hinder- 
ing his approach to the King, and that is all. The hindrance is not repre- 
sented directly — ^that is, dramatically, — and the hero makes no effort, 
and lays no plan, to outwit or circumvent the guards. In Alfieri's Oreste 

" Both plays are pieces of symbolism. But the symbolists' methods seem to be about the only ones 
nowadays whereby these indefinable matters can effectively be brought upon the stage. Warranted by 
this convention, concreteness and explicitness do not offend. 

M P,P. II, v: My worthy friend Horatio, through this assumed madness I hope to get the oppor- 
tunity of revenging my father's death. You know, however, that my father [his uncle, the King] is ^ 
always surrounded by many guards; wherefore it may miscarry. X 

V, i: Hither have I come once more, but cannot attain to my revenge because the fratricide is 
surrounded all the time by so many people. 
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and, in less measure, in Etiripides' play on the same subject, the Electra, 

we see the difference: there Egisthus is surrounded with satellites or guards, 

but their brute force is met by stratagem and cimning. This helps make 

the story; it gives the revenger something appropriate and relevant to do. 

^ y Of this there is nothing in the Fratricide Punished; and if there was any- 

'^ 4 thing in the old Hamlet it probably furnished about as primitive and im- 

convincing a dramatic situation as the corresponding motive of retardation 

in the Spanish Tragedy, where Hieronimo is hindered in his suit for justice 

'^ to the King. He is "borne down" by Lorenzo's "nobilitie." "The King 

^ sees me," he says, "and faine would heare my sute. Why, is not this a 

/ strange and seld-seene thing?" he asks (and any one wotdd agree with 

/ him) "that standers by with toyes [trifles] should strike me mute?"** 

* . The hero's statement concerning the hindrance comes to nothing; the 

/ \ motivation is a makeshift, is really a pretence. So with the feigned mad- 

i ^ness as a passport to the King's presence or a means of facilitating the 

revenge.*" Nothingycomes of that, either; indeed, in Belief orest and the 

Fratricide Punishedyas in Hamlet, the madness has, if anything, quite 

the opposite result. The two bits of motivation,** then, are, as they 

stand, flimsy and nugatory; to make them otherwise Shakespeare would 

have had to contrive an intrigue of his own, instead of adopting Kyd's; 

and since such motiving does not explain but only calls attention to the 

need of explanation, he shrewdly holds his peace. Your dramatic artist, 

like Sir Robert Walpole, who by virtue of his office of Prime Minister was 

something of a dramatic artist too, lets sleeping dogs lie. 

JLj' Instead of enhancing the reputation of the hero, indeed, these two bits 

of motivation, if anything, impair it. The double implication is that he 

is not clever, and that he is chary of adventure and careful for his life. 

In Belleforest the hero avows to his mother that he feigns madness and 

procrastinates for his own safety. And when Hieronimo receives the 

letter from Belimperia, disclosing the identity of the murderers, he cries, 

Hieronimo, beware, thou art betraide 
And to entrap thy life this traine is laide. 
Aduise, thee, therefore, be not credulous: 
This is deuised to endanger thee . 

Prudent and sensible this is, but not dashing. But Shakespeare's heroic * 
figures are commonly, I will not say beyond, but a little above, the con- 

«• III, xii. 64-82. Of. xii, 2-4; xiv. 53-56. 

»• Cf. above, p. 25, note 28. 

'1 Besides these, here omitted, there may have been another. In both Belleforest and the Pralricidt 
Punished, (I. vi) the hero avows the intention to secure a vengeance for ever memorable ("qull en eera k 
iamais parl6 en ces terres," Evans, p. 14). If this appeared in the old Hamltt it was little in aecwd, 
to be sure, with the course of the plot. In Belleforest the hero plans the scene of slaughter at the end; 
but in all versions of Hamlet, as in the Fratricide Punished, the King does the planning and Hamlet is 
taken off his guard. 
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away. Duties, indeed, do not trouble them. But it is a sign of the health 
^^ and noble simplicity of the Elizabethans that nowhere in their serious 
drama, so far as I am aware, is there a good character who, confronted by 
his duty, fails to face it. By the ntaladie du sikcle, the malady of a later 
age — the age of Werther, Coleridge, and S^nancour, in which our Ham- 
let really had his birth — they are untouched. 
\ So far are Shakespeare's other heroes removed from the infection that 
I they are, all of them, great of heart, bold in deed, even strong and lithe of 
) limb, as today no hero need be. They are worthies, champions, tall men of 
\ their hands. Othello, as he bids his uncle let him come forth, cries, "I have 
^made my way through more than twenty times your stop''; old Lear, in his 
last hours, kills Cordelia's executioner; Macbeth, Antony, and Coriolantis 
perform prodigies of valour single-handed in the field. And just such, we have 
seen, is Hamlet. He dauntlessly follows the Ghost; he welcomes the peril- 
/ ous sport of the expedition to England; and when pitted against them 
j hand to hand, he is more than a match for his antagonists, — ^whether 
I struggling on the platform, killing the spy in the bedchamber, boarding 
Y the pirate ship, grappling in the grave, or fencing and stabbing and wrest- 
/ Ning the cup at the end. These are the "acts and events greater and more 

/^^ heroical," which in tragedy Elizabethan dramatic taste required. Indeed, 
. ^ the dramatist seems to have deliberately suppressed or avoided much of 
• what might remind us of the student or scholar. The original Hamlet, 
probably, was as pedantic, and talked as much Latin, as old Hieronimo. 
In Quarto 1 he appears twice with a book in his hand, in Qtiarto 2 but 
once. And Hamlet once seems to make a distinction, and speaks to Horatio 
of "your philosophy" as if it were he that was the student rather than 
himself.'* No one calls him a scholar save Ophelia, who at the same time 
v^ calls him a courtier and soldier; and no one scorns him or condescends to 
"'^him, we have seen, as a bookish, dreamy, impractical person, though one 
"^ might expect the King, Polonius, or at least Laertes to do it. He is 
• • a student of the Renaissance, taking to his sword as readily as to his ixik- 
** horn and book, — indeed in all Shakespeare who takes to his sword more 

readily? Even before the slaughter at the end, Hamlet might well have 
rubbed his eyes and cried out with Candide: "H^las! mon Dieu! je suis 
le meilleur homme du monde et voil^ d^j4 trois hommes que je tue." And 
\ at the end, though he envies Laertes his reputation as a fencer, he awaits 
the combat with confidence — a confidence fully warranted by the event. 
"You will lose this wager, my lord" — "I do not think so . . I shall 
*► >t at the odds." He does better than that — he has more "hits" to his credit 
/>^.; ' than Laertes — and, when \^at beganin play endSup m grim earnest, he has 
^ killed two enemies, to their one. Why should a dreamy weakling, a melan* 

*> It is possible, of course, to take "your" in its peculiar indefinite sense. 
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choly doubter or cynic, one broken in will or hopelessly engulfed in thought, / ^' 
be made so healthy and sturdy — so formidable — a man of this world? 

Now Shakespeare is, in his method, emphatic and unmistakable; and 
if he had suddenly resolved to abandon heroic romance, and undertake a 
novel — a psychological — type of character, such as Hamlet has, in the lastf^ 
century, been imderstood to be, he would have tried to make him as dif-J 
ferent as possible from his other characters — make him really a Werther, ' 
an Aprile, or, say, a Romeo who kept his sword like a dancer and shunned u^. 

danger and death. Instead, he has, save for the delay, given him all ther ^'f' 
stout qualities of the others. Instead, he has kept for him all the stout • • 
qualities he had had in Kyd. How, then, could an audience detect the 
difference, if a difference there was meant to be? And to indicate a differ- 
ence that the audience could not detect, Shakespeare, of course, was not 
the man to have lifted a finger. He was not painting pictures that were 
never to be seen, not shooting arrows into the air. He was writing plays 
which plain and common people were expected to like, and in order to 
like them, of course, must understand. How naturally — ^and how differ- k 
ently from us — they understood the play now in question we have learned 1 
already. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CHANGES IN QUARTO 2 AND THE REASON FOR THEM 

So far we have been viewing the version of Qiiarto 2 and the Folio 
mainly in relation to the old Hamlet, as we learn of this last through other 
sources. What now of Quarto 2 and the Folio, in relation to Quarto 1 ? 
It matters not greatly, in this connection, how much of Quarto 1 is Kyd 
or how much Shakespeare, for it is the changes that reveal the dramatist's 
purpose. Quarto 1, to be sure, being incomplete and mutilated, is only a 
surreptitious and second-hand report of Shakespeare's first version. Not 
much can be made, therefore, of the absence or omission in Quarto 1 — 
particularly in the more abbreviated latter half of it — of what we find in 
Quarto 2 and the Folio. It is otherwise with omissions and positive modi- 
fications, in Quarto 2 and the Folio, of the material to be found in Quarto 
y 1 . These, on the whole, make for a more compact, a more vividly interest- 
ing play. Such was the dramatist's intention, no doubt, though in the 
process he has not made it a more coherent and consistent play. For the 
student, as we shall see, if not for the playgoer, an element of confusion 
and obscurity is produced as a result of shifting and omitting scenes and 
of toning down Kyd's crudities. All this affects character; but the improv- 
ing and subtilizing of the characterization of the hero was not, I think, 
the chief thought of the dramatist. That result he secured mainly by 
transmuting the dross of Kyd's bombast into the gold of Hamlet's lines. 
Neither there, however, nor in the matters of structure and incident, which 
we are considering, are there changes which, so far as I can discover, 
were necessarily prompted by an intent to indicate a weakness in the 
hero. Some of them, on the contrary, lend him greater dignity and a 
nobler pathos. Yet the dramatist's chief thought was not of that but 
(as it should be) of the play as a whole. 
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The most remarkable change is the shifting of the "To be or not to 
be" soliloquy from Act II into Act III, — to a point after Hamlet has 
resolved on the play to catch the conscience of the King. Critics who 
have not laid this at the door of the reporter,^ have, so far as I am aware, 
drawn the inference that here is pragmatic proof of Shakespeare's intention 
to show Hamlet's utter inability to keep to the issue in hand. It puts 
the official seal and sanction u]-)on the Colcridgean criticism. He meditates 
on killing oneself- — God save the mark I — when hot on the trail of the 
man he is to kill ! And that establishes them in their belief that Hamlet's 

> For this unjustifiable position see above, p. 2. note 3, and below, p. 36. note 13. 
* Not himself, of course; it is the subject of suicide in general.^See below, p. 36. 
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project IS a pretext or subterfuge, and that he undertakes the play, whether 
he knows it or not, to put off doing his duty. 

In Quarto 1 the soliloquy in question stands early in the second actJf^ 
and immediately follows Polonius' report to the King that Hamlet is macV 
for love of his daughter. But, as in Quarto 2, it is directl}' connected 
with the scene in which Hamlet bids Ophelia "get her to a nunnery." At 
the moment Polonius has finished his stor>', the King espies Hamlet at 
hand "poring upon a book." Polonius seizes the opportimity, gets rid of 
the Queen, stations Ophelia aloof, where she shall not at once be noticed, 
— with a book in her hand, too, as a pretext for her presence there in 
the galler\', — and bestows the King and himself behind the arras. Just 
so it is in Quarto 2, save that now Hamlet has no book. In either 
version, then, the soliloquy, which originally arose out of the train of 
thought suggested by his reading, and its accompanying mood of mental 
abstraction, provides Hamlet with something to do while these arrange- 
ments are making, and until his eyes shall light on the girl. It is a con- 
venient means of making his tmsuspicion plausible; it stands attached, 
therefore, to the nunnery scene rather than the nunnery scene to it. 
So we shall consider the reason for shifting the nunnery scene as the funda* 
mental subject of inquiry. In Quarto 1 this scene is in content the same 
as in Quarto 2, but the upshot is different. The King pooh-poohs Polonius' 
explanation of the madness as in the later version; but he does not ap- 
parently take alarm, and says not a word of sending the Prince to England. 

Now, by shifting, in his later version, the nunnery scene, and the solilo- . 
quy which attaches to it, into Act III, Shakespeare obtained effects of i 
suspense and of climax. Instead of having the principal attempt to pluck 
out the heart of Hamlet's mystery undertaken as soon as it is determined 
on, immediately after Polonius' disclosure, he lets intervene the two "* 
minor attempts — Polonius' own, single-handed, and Rosencrantz and ' 
Guildenstem's. Thus Polonius learns nothing; thus Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstem learn next to nothing; and naturally the King's suspicions 
lead him at last to take a hand himself. In the nunnerv scene in either 
position, moreover, whether in Quarto 1 or Quarto 2, Hamlet, intention^- ^ i 
ally or unintentionally, betrays himself ("all that are married but one^ ' 
shall live''); but only in the later position, in Quarto 2, was it possible for i 
the dramatist to give this self-betrayal full effect in the King's alarm./' /' 
Polonius and Rosencrantz and Guildcnstern might plausibly be set upon 
Hamlet by the King before he takes alarm but not afterward ! And how 
much more dramatic and climactic is this arrangement, as, in Quarto 2, 
the King, roused when Polonius makes report, sets on Polonius, then sets 
on Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, and finally goes eavesdropping on his 
own account, to learn even more than he cared to know ! Polonius' and 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem's soundings seem meaningless and profitless 
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except as they whet the King's appetite for more. By this arrangement, 
moreover, the nunnery scene, the great emotional scene of renunciation, 
moves nearer to the centre of action and passion — ^just before the play- 
within-the-play and the scene in the bedchamber. There they stand, in true 
Shakespearean fashion, with "scenes in lower key" — the talk with the Player 
and the raillery of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem — set, for relief, in between. 
What heightens the effect of this change, moreover, is the interweaving 
of strands of the story, which is quite in Shakespeare's better manner. In 
Quarto 1 he no doubt follows Kyd: Polonius makes his report, Hamlet 
happens in all too opportunely for the occasion' — "pat he comes like the 
catastrophe in the old comedy," — and at once the eavesdropping begins. 
In Quarto 2 Shakespeare has Polonius and the King arrange for such an 
experiment some time in the future, whenever they shall find Hamlet 
walking, as is his custom, there in the lobby alone; and thus we not only 
are saved an inartistic coincidence but also are prompted to sit up in our 
seats and await that moment. By the new arrangement we are invited, 
as an audience should be, to look ahead; and, at the same time, are not 
expected to believe that in real life occasions and opportunities come, 
as in a fair^'-tale, at call, at the waving of a wand. 

2 

-^ Anothei" improvement due to interweaving is the placing of the nun- 
'' .^ nery scene almost immediately before the Murder of Gonzago, directly 
f ! after the project of the play is launched. As a result the King comes to 
the performance, not indifferent, but in a state of suspicion and suppressed 
alarm. lie knows that Hamlet has intentions on his life even though 
Hamlet may not know of his guilt; he has already resolved upon England, 
though not as yet upon another murder. By this position' the play scene 
gains in intensity; just as does the nunnery scene itself, indeed, with its 
menace for the King and its pathos for Hamlet and Ophelia, now that 
Hamlet is already at a perilous and momentous stage of his enterprise of 
detection and revenge. In both cases the coming event casts its shadow ... 
before. "Get thee to a nunnery," has a sharper ring of anguish now that 
he is about to come to grips with this wickedness, which envelops the frail 
Ophelia and involves her. So with the soliloquy. "How much more 
significant," says Professor Lewis Campbell,* "is the calm utterance of 
deep melancholy and the poignant enforced interview with his lost love, 
awakening an agony of wounded affection and suspicion at the moment 
when the fateful issue was about to be determined, when the cardinal 
discovery was impending, and the need for crushing out 'all pressures 
past* was more than ever imperative in its demand." 

« Sec below, p. 36, note 13. 

« Fortnightly Review, v. 78. p. 508. 
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In all three cases the change has but turned story into drama. It is 
such a change as Shakespeare was many a time again to make and had 
made before. In Brooke's Ro^neus and Juliet the killing of Tybalt follows 
the wedding-night. In the play this dire event comes between it and the 
marriage. Thus the emotional, the dramatic, quality of the wedding- 
night is deepened. Banishment, Mantua, separation in the moment of 
their bliss, stares the young lovers in the face. 

The change, then, makes for economy of means, compactness and 
richness of texture, and heightening of suspense and dramatic interest. 
And as for character? Hamlet is not the only character. The change 
heightens the impression of the intelligence of the King and raises up 
in him a more formidable antagonist. Quarto 1 is defective; but the 
fact remains that though he has just as much reason to do so,' the 
King does not take alarm after the nunnery scene, and neither then nor 
after the Mousetrap has a word to say of England, or any other word of 
fear or menace imtil after Polonius' death; nay, by setting on outsiders 
like Polonius and Rosencrantz and Guildenstem after the nunnery scene,* 
he shows cither that he is not alarmed or is not sensible. But in Quarto 
2 and the Folio he not only seems more intelligent and dangerous but he is 
constantly more aroused. Three times he there menaces his nephew 
w^ith deportation — after the nunnery scene, after the Mousetrap, and after 
the death of Polonius; and each time the menace is less guarded, until at 
the end he fairly shows his teeth and sting. This lends import and pro- 
gressive effect to that series of probings or soundings (both the King's 
and Hamlet's ovm) which begins with Polonius' conversation with Hamlet 
about his daughter and ends with the scene in the Queen's bedchamber, 
where, after the old busybody's ears are become deaf as dust, the truth 
about the Prince's madness is at last revealed. And so far as Hamlet him- 
self is concerned, it is as if all the while a thunder cloud were rising behind 
his back, which, though we see it, he himself does not see until the end of 
the bedchamber scene — did not see, ironicall}" enough, when he spared the 
King at prayer. Whether in plot or in character, consequently, the main 
result of the change is to pit the Prince and the King more evenly against 
each other, and to let us perceive more clearly through the gloom "the 
fell incensed points of mighty oppositcs." "Nearly all that has been 

* In this scene in Quarto 1 Hamlet is just as evidently not mad for love, just as evidently "dangeroos"; 
and he layi the same thing about the married: — "all but one shall live." 

* In Quarto 1 the King asks them almost the same questions, and gives them the same directions, as, 
in Quarto 2, he does before the nunnery scene. See III, i. Even in Quarto 2. to be sure, it is'unplausible 
that the murderer should use deputies at all to discover the cause of the madness of his victim's son. 
That it thf old story of Belief orest; but in it what the murderer wanted was to know whether the madness 
was genuine. Relatively, however, — and that is all we are considering — Shakespeare's change is an 
improvement. It is also unplausible in Quarto 2. as in Quarto 1. that the King should allow the Queen 
to sound the Prince, and Polonius to listen; but this is Polonius' doing, not the King's, and there is not the 
danger in their knowledge that there is in Rosencrantx and Guildenstem's. 
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written of the play," as Professor Kittredge has recently noted, "has 
been out of focus; it is the tragedy, not of an individual, but of a group; and 
in its structure it is balanced in the most delicate and unstable equilib- 
^rium between two great personages, Hamlet and the King."' This view 
of the play is in keeping with Horatio's final comment as he addresses 
Fortinbras, as well as with the earliest criticism, such as that in Some 
Remarks from which we quoted above, and the still earlier one of James 
Drake, in 1699, to which we have already alluded and which we take up 
again below. • It is especially in keeping with the changes introduced in 
connection with the nunnery scene. 

3 

To this scene, as I have shown, the celebrated soliloquy is directly 
attached. It serves to introduce the scene — to furnish Hamlet with 
I something to do and think about as he comes into the lobby, and to cover 
\ the eavesdroppers' retreat. For the stage-craft the soliloquy was needed 
in its new position in Quarto 2 just as in the old; and consequently it 
was shifted too. But that is not the view the critics have taken, 
being concerned more about stage-craft than character. What strange 
meditations, they say (and they have said it since the days of Coleridge), 
when business of such moment is afoot! There is the dreamer, again, 
all adrift ! What, then, would they have him talk about? one wonders. Of 
his play and the acting of it? That he discusses with the actor in the 
ensuing scene. Of the King and his revenge, of his private griefs and 
shortcomings? Yes, that he should do — if his part in the play were, as 
people are inclined to think, the mere portrait or embodiment of a soul, 
and every phrase were a trait. But if it be but a play, a story not of one but 
of many persons on the stage, what of the two fellows behind the arras? 
Hamlet is soliloquizing; but, when eavesdroppers are at hand for the pur- 
pose, soliloquies on the Elizabethan stage are overheard'. A pretty plight 
for the dramatist — a prettier plight for his hero — if he let Hamlet speak 
out now his whole mind, as, to preserv^e his reputation for a practical man, 
., people would have him do. The notion of a practical man entertained 
by Elizabethan spectators was just the contrary, and so far at least as 
i" \ cleverness and cunning was concerned, Hamlet was such a man. As in 

T Shakespeare (1916), p. 40. But as for the balancing and equilibrium, one mutt a little demur, or 
at least make reservations. Certainly Hamlet thwarts and checkmates the King in his moves; but 
Hamlet himself is not thwarted — never moves. He only makes ready to do so, as in the play-within- 
the-play and in drawing his sword on the King at prayer. "Claudius," says Professor Kittredge, refer- 
ring to current criticism, "is belittled . . . and Hamlet's real obstacle being thus cleared from his x>ath — a 
new obstacle is called into being to account for his delay; namely, a complete misrepresentation of his 
mental and moral character." As to the latter statement there can be no question; but if in his brief 
summary Professor Kittredge would convey that it is the King that thwarts Hamlet's efforts I do not see 
the evidence for his view. There is in the text no intimation of which I am aware that Hamlet cannot at 
any time gain access to the King and stab him. Where would be the Hamlet problem, if there were? 

• P. 64. 

r ^ • 
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Belleforest, he plays the King's game but always beats him at it. He is 
never quite cornered, never caught asleep. If he is not permitted to 
know the King's purposes, he sees a "cherub that sees them." Whether 
he knows them this time or does not know them, this is a trap — ^have 
the spectators not seen Polonius and the King set it? — and Heaven keep 
the young Prince out of its teeth ! They staf t up in their seats, we may 
be sure, when he takes his cue. And when his speech turns out to be 
only a philosophical discourse and reverie they will not hold its unbusi- 
nesslike character up against him, I judge, since he proves so sensible as 
not to speak of his private business where walls have ears. They are on 
pins and needles lest he may speak of it, if they are an audience worth 
having. 

Nor are the vagueness and irrelevance of the details, as has been 
thought, to be reckoned against him. He speaks of the oppressor's 
wTong, the proud man's contumely, the law's delay, the insolence of office, 
from all of which he himself cannot have suffered, and the undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveler returns, though one had just re- 
turned to him. But as for this last, how in that coimtry itself the myriad- 
minded one must now sit and smile as he watches the conmientators pon- 
der — or make capital of — the phrase! It is no symptom of skepticism. 
It is to be taken naturally, as all expressions in Shakespeare are to be j 
taken, without too far-reaching a regard for context, without a thought '. 
of the Ghost.® It is a rare old saying, changed a bit but without really 
dramatic modification: 

unde non unquam remeavit ullus,*° 

or, as Caxton has it, "from which I sawe never man come agayn." It is 
an unguarded word, such as we find not in Ibsen, or for which, if we found 
it, our present-day precise artistic conscience would call him to account. 
And that here and in the soliloquy in general the commentators catch 
Hamlet up and cavil at his irrelevance is simply due to their failure to 
appreciate the looseness of Elizabethan dramatic structure. They expect i 
unity, close conwnunion between all the elements of expression in the play ; 
they would have their dramatic characters speak with regard to the com- 
jjany, duly mindful of every circtimstance, and by the card. Conse- 
quently they find that Hamlet here is meant to be either doubting or 
rambling; or else, in order to make him speak more strictly to the question, 
they wrest his words. Some critics, accordingly, adopt Johnson's interpre- 
tation (though long ago refuted by Malonc) that Hamlet is meditating, 

* It is refreshing when a commentator can take it so. as does Dr. Furness: "Is it not evident that 
Shakespeare is speaking in hi^ own person?" 

>• Here, (Et„ 1. 1527. Cf. Here. Furens, 1. 865: 

unde numquam 
Cun) semcl venit potuit reverti. 
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not on stiicide, but on revenge and the consequences of revenge.^^ It is 
a pity for deamess' sake that in making the change from Quarto 1 Shake- 
speare could not also have transferred the business of ''reading on a book."^' 
He kept it in Act II as a point of departure for the talk with Polonius — 
"words, words," "slanders" — and it could not be repeated here. Ophelia 
is here reading already, and for both to be reading when they meet, as 
in Quarto 1, no doubt seemed to him ridiculous. But the chief reason is 
that Hamlet would then a second time come reading on the stage. That 
would be to make a bookworm of him — and to play into the hands of 
critics yet unborn. That would be to make Hamlet "Germany" after all. 
Reading, however, not the fulness of his heart, it is well to remember,^ 
was the original motive, or occasion, of his discourse. And this is only 
one of many changes whereby, in seeking effectiveness, the dramatist 
has slightly ruptured the continuity of his story." 
(I SdiJ.O(luie§_ couched in . general., and .gpjcnewhat . iinpgrs onal form are 
II common enough. In Shakespeare himself there are Henry IV's soliloquy 
IT on sleep and Henry V's on ceremony. What is more remarkable is speeches 
addressed to others, but so wide the strictly dramatic mark as Mercutio's 
on Queen Mab and Jaques' "All the world's a stage," or that death's- 
head meditation in Measure for Measure imparted to Claudio by the 
Duke disguised as a friar. In delivering these it has always been the 
custom of the stage for the speaker to ignore the other characters, even 
turn his back on them. And this the text warrants. The Duke keeps d 
to his r61e of moralizing friar, but what he says is cast in gnomic form,'^ 

" Lewis {pentsis of Hamlet, p. 100) docs this. V^^ra^Vi '^'r- 

^* See Act II, ii. 168: "Enter Hamlet reading on a book. Queen: But look where sadly tne poor^.^ , 
wretch comes reading." 



u Prom the foregoing considerations it would appear that, as in Quarto 1, the nunnery scene aii(i 
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soliloquy must have stood in this place in Act II in the original Hamlet; and that Quarto 1 is not, as Pro- 
fessor Creizenach insists, a corruption of Quarto 2. (See above, p. 2. note 3, e8i)ecially the reference 
to the Library.) Not only does the evidence of the Fratricide Punished (II. iv) point in this direction, 
but the general character of Kyd's art (or of pre-Shakespearean art) as well. Preparations, and inter- 
lacings with climactic effect, had not yet arrived; patness of coincidence was not objectionable. Just as [V" 
in Quarto 1 the experiment follows promptly upon the heels of the proposal, so in the Spanish Tragedy, , ^ 
I. iv, Lorenzo having proposed that they spend the time in sports and revelling, Horatio cries: "The *^ ^ 
King, my lords, is coming hither straight. To feast the Portingall Embassadors"; and forthwith (sc. v) * • 
the revelling begins. So the plan of Hieronimo's play-within-the-play is hatched with Belimperia immedi- * 
ately after her reproaches; in come his enemies who are destined to play, to deadly purpose, their i>arts 
in it, and the old fellow invites them, and "fits" them on the spot. This is all in one scene, IV, i; and ^f^ 
only Isabella's final soliloquy intervenes between that and the performance. Besides, there is evidence A 
in Quarto 2, as we have just seen, of dislocation. (Cf. also Lewis, Genesis, pp. 23-28.) The natural thing, | 
one feels inclined to add, would be to put Polonius' theory to the test (his daughter being at hand) at ^ , 
once; and this cannot be done without the King to witness it. The theory having failed him, it would ^ 
be the natural thing, again, for Polonius to sound Hamlet anew. To be sure, Ophelia is not present in 
Act II, Sc. 2 of Quarto 2; but that she was present in the original version, as in Quarto 1, is apparent. 
At II, i, 118 Shakespeare has kept the expression "goe we to the King" (Quarto 1: "Lets to the King**). 
That she does not reappear with her father is due to Shakespeare's postponing the experiment of the 
nunnery scene to Act III; and to the further consideration that it is more seemly that Ophelia should 
not be present, to be embarrassed by her father's asinine deportment, the Queen's rebuke, and the disctission 
of her own love affairs. 
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addressed to anybody. And speaking to a young man, father of a babe 
in arms whose too precipitate appearance has been the cause of present 
difficulties, he seems as forgetful of recent momentous events as is Hamlet 
himself: 

For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 
Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum 
For ending thee no sooner. 

Nor is this i rrelevan ce and impersonality.^.in mnditintion at all confined 
to Shakespeare; indeed Hamlet's talk here, and in the graveyard, is prob- 
ably, along with other matters in the play, influenced by Marston's Mal- 
content (1600).^* Neither is it confined to the Elizabethan age. It is not 
lacking in Calderon and in the Greeks. There is Hippolytus's long tirade 
on the T^^'ickedness of woman, — on the misfortime that there shotdd be 
such a creature, whom fathers are glad to get rid of and husbands must 
then have on their hands.^^ And there arg the choruses, often so general 
that commentators are at some pains to -jirace the connection, such as 
that at line 944 of the Antigone, on Danae, Cleopatra, and Lycxirgus, the 
first two innocent and the last guilty, the only similarity of whom to Antig- 
one lies in "their noble birth and their cruel imprisonment."** In Greek, 
Senecan, and Elizabethan tragedy alike, moreover, there are numerous 
choruses, speeches, and soliloquies which manifest not only the general- 
izing but a moralizing tendency.*^ The Greek jihoruses of this description 
would fit almost any tragedy as well as that in which they occur. They 
dilate on Man's ignorance of his fate, his insolence and rashness, the folly 
of calling him happy before death, the fickleness of fortune, the irrefragable 
power of Zeus and his laws. This, on a large scale, is only what on a small 
scale occurs throughout — in the sententiae, which abotmd particularly in 
classical tragedy, but which, in more flexible and less isolated form, are 
not infrequent in Shakespeare's maturest work. The evolution — the dif- 
ferentiation — ^\\'as, in his day, not complete. Not every thought that Shake- 
speare put into a play was fused and transmuted into the essential sub- 
stance of drama. 



Another change in Quarto 2 is the addition of the last soliloquy, "How 
all occasions do inform against me." Its absence in Quarto 1 as it stands 
proves, of course, nothing; but since the presence of the soliloquy in Quarto 

1^ See below, pp. 72-73. note 4, and my article "Hamlet, Marston, and the Malcontent Type/' Jfod^rn 
PhUoloty (1906), especially pp. 300-301. 

u U. 616^7. 

u Jebb. ad loc. 

" For these in Elizabethan tragedy see Prof. M. L. Arnold's SoliloquUs of Shakespeare (1911), pp. 149-54. 
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2 has generally been taken to indicate Shakespeare's intention to present 
a procrastinating character, we need concern ourselves only to show that, 
if added it was, Shakespeare had not that purpose but another. 
--^ In this soliloquy a contrast is established between Hamlet and For- 
tinbras, as in the earlier soliloquy there was one between him and the 
Player.^* In either case there is not much of a parallel; but Hamlet's 
sensitive young spirit finds one, and is overcome with shame. In real 
life, to our experience of which the critics are always appealing, would a 
reproach on such an occasion discredit him? And when it comes to the 
charges, we have already seen how vaguely Hamlet speaks when he brings 
them, how he then puts them from him, shakes his head, and sajrs he 
"does not know." But his ignorance is not that of skepticism, bewildered 
impotence, or despair. He does not know the reason, for there is no reason, 
and there is nothing for it but to make an end: 

from this time forth 
My thoughts be blooS or be nothing worth. 

The resolve^ as I showed above, is kepm Rosencrantz and Guildenstem are 
sent' packing into' eternity," the pirat'e'sBM) is boarded, and Hamlet presently 
rettims, after defying the King in a letterHo have it out with him. And never 
again, as we have seen, does he complain or reproach himself: instead, he 
speaks, on his return, of the impending deed as if there were no question 
about it and had never been any. "Is't not perfect conscience?" he asks 
Horatio, "to quit him with this arm?" And when he replies that news of 
the death of the two courtiers will soon be reaching the King, Hamlet re- 
/ joins, **It will be, short; the interim is mine." Such accents (unless we be 
( utterly dead and insensible to the finer shades of language, and to the 
characteristic intonations of human speech) are not meant for those either 

1* It is by these contrasts that Shakespeare designs to cast reflections upon Hamlet, not by that with 
' Laertes. And both are so arranged that they throw no harsh light upon him. except in Hamlet's own 
eyes. His generous envy does him honor. With Laertes there is parallelism in the matter of losing a 
father — no more, — and Hamlet, again, in words like Hicronimo's to Bazulto (III. ziii. 161). is the one to 
recognize it: "For by the image of my cause, I see the portraiture of his." The contrast between them, 
however, is favorable; it is such a contrast as between Edgar and Edmund, Cordelia and Regan. Banquo 
and Macbeth. Laertes' promptitude is a minor matter, and. considering his recklessness of right and 
wrong, not greatly to his credit. Better delay with Hamlet, Shakespeare, if questioned, would have 
answered, than strike in the dark with Laertes. But modern criticism turns this round, as if the play were 
the Statue and the Bust, though without that comment which even in the nineteenth century a Browning 
thought it necessary to add: 

Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a,Xevt 
As a virtue golden through and through. 

Shakespeare's contrasts are moral rather than psychological; the critics make them psychological rather 
than moral. It is only what they do. though, to his characters in general. If they would but consider how 
Shakespeare reversed the process in making them! In his sources he had warrant for making Richard III 
and Macbeth, though bad men, good kings. He deliberately made them bad kings. Think of Browning 
or Balzac doing it! He deliberately avoided this psychological complication, then new to the stage, to 
attain imaginative simplicity and moral intensity and imprcssivencss. (Sec on Laertes also Kittredge, 
Shak., p. 39.) 
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of irresolution or of evasion. How" calm he is, how steady! His teeth are " -s,^ 
not set nor are his nerves on a tension, for he has known no failure and 
expects none. The hours of enforced deliquium and eclipse are over, and 
Hamlet is himself again — ^is really what he has always been. 

Now the psychological theory implies a weakness not to be cured by y 

finally coming to oneself or pulling .oneself together; the genuine tragic yf^ 
fault loses its tragic quality and impressiveness if it be remedied in Act { 
IV, before the catastrophe which it is supposed to bring about. But -^ 
here that is not the question; and by adding this soliloquy Shakespeare 
shows still more clearly than elsewhere that Hamlet^s tardiness is not a . 
sin or a disease, not a taint in the blood or a clot on the brain, but simply, Jv 
as he says, a case of remissness, forgetting, or neglect. And the neglect I [ 
and delay are now over and done with: the soliloquy, with its final resolu- ^ 

tion, Js there, if for nothing else, to show it. It is unthinkable, otherwise, 
that Hamlet should never, in the two acts which follow, utter a word of v 
complaint or self-reproach again. Evidently the soliloquy was put in/j^ 
not as an indictment, but to make clear what was the trouble, and endt-*^ 
it. In the soliloquy at the close of Act II he had reproached him- 
self with the duty undone, and, a doubt of the Ghost arising, he had 
resolved upon the play to catch the King. In this soliloquy he finds that 
still for some reason the duty is undone, and resolves on bloody deeds. 
'^Thoughts," to be sure, is what he says; but that does not much matter / 

since these are thoughts that bring deeds in their trail. In both solilo- * / 
quies his words are made good; both soliloquies are — ^though not as they ■ J 
have hitherto been thought to be — ^landmarks in the drama. 

Critics generally have taken a very different view of the matter, and i 
have here found Hamlet particularly futile and impotent, boldly speaking ! 
of bloody deeds at the very moment when he goes to England without a 
murmur.** It is worse, they think, even than soliloquizing on "To be or not 
to be" after the scent is caught and the hunt is up. But is it not strange \ 
to make much of his failure to resist the royal order? ne is in custody; ; 
and a man is not considered feeble or incapable because he does not fight 
the police when he is arrested, or because, though guiltless, he steps up 
to the scaffold without being driven or dragged. Acquiescence on such 
occasions is taken for granted; but here it is not altogether taken for 
granted. "I must to England," he had said to the Queen, "you know that." ; ^x 
Thought of resistance docs not occiu* to Hamlet or the dramatist either; | • 
but that he is not acquiescing impotently the dramatist has taken pains 

>* Of. even Professor Lewis, for instance, p. 31 : "Hamlet utters his strongest expression of resolute vin- 
dictivcness just as he is turning his back ui>on his task, perhaps for ever." But he is not turning his backt 
in reality. Nor is he. as Coleridge says (Lee/, on Shak., Bohn Ed., 1900, p. 164). giving himself up to his 
destiny, and hopelessly placing himself in the power and at the mercy of his enemies. 
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\ to make clear. Hamlet falls in with his deportation only as part of his plan. 
In Quarto 2 some lines are added to the bedchamber scene to show it.*® 

Ham. I must to England; you know that? 

Queen. Alack, 

I had forgot. 'Tis so concluded on. 

Ham, There's letters seal'd, and my two school-fellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fang'd. 
They bear the mandate. They must sweep my way 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 
For 'tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar; and 't shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their minc^ • 
And blow them at the moon. O 'tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 

The language of futility or impotence indeed! If it was the principle 
of the plot, as of the story of Bellef6rest, for Hamlet to play the King's 
game and beat him at it, then to go to England, or to start for England, 
was but to play the game. And the three matters which hang together — 
the last soliloquy, these words before it about hoisting with the petar, and 
the incident of the pirate capture in which Hamlet takes his fate into his 
own hands and cuts loose from his companions, instead of being, without 
a reason, set by his companions ashore, — all have been inserted into Quarto 
2, as Professor Lewis suggests, to give to Hamlet's inaction the most favor- 
able color .21 They show that at this critical moment he has not forgotten 
the duty of the morrow, that indeed he is ready for the business of today. 



His inaction is thought due to the fact that he dissipates the energy 
f his resolve in an endless brooding on the deed required." I find, on the 
contrary, that he is kept off that subject as much as may be. In Act II 
there is not a word of it save in the final soliloquy; in Act III not a word 
save where he catches the King at prayer and where the Ghost appears; 
in Act IV not a word save in the final soliloquy again; and in Act V not 
a word save '*Is't not perfect conscience?" and the rest. Whether intRe 
soliloquies, moreover, or in talking to Horatio, Hamlet hardly uses the 
word revenge or makes definite references to the impending deed. Kyd's 

so That they were not in the original, unmutilated Quarto 1. is made likely by the fact that in this 
version as we have it the King himself says nothing of England, whether after the nunnery scene or after 
the Mousetrap, as he does in Quarto 2. Mere mutilation is not consistent, and would not explain the drop- 
ping out of these things that hold naturally together. Moreover, it is pretty clear that in the older version 
there was a sharp ironical peripeteia in the bedchamber scene. Hamlet thwarts the King's piupose in 
i'pying. and wins over the Queen as a confidante, but by killing Polonius he brings about, at the height of 
his success, his own deportation to England. In Quarto 2 England has already been resolved upon. 

«' Genesis of Hamlet, pp. 31-34. 

** Bradley, p. 106. Bulthaupt {pp. cii., p. 305) thinks that Hamlet sets out for England to gain time 
for reflection. What he said before going, what he did when he went, alike seem not to matter. 
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Hamlet, in all likelihood, howled "Revenge!" or "Vindicta!" like Hieron- 
imo, Marston's Antonio, or, for that matter, the Ghost himself.** ^ \ 

Yet is not this very reticence a sign of the hero's indifference and in- \ 
capacity? And is not the author's evasion equivalent to the hero's? 
That would be like Hamlet's supposed irresponsibility in the "To be or not 
to be" soliloquy, or like his going to England when he ought to have stayed 
at home. By such negative means the author could avoid difficulties, /. 

but he could not convey to an audience that the hero was avoiding dif- -"^ 
ficulties. That is a positive effect, to be attained on the stage only by 
positive means. The author would then have had to cause his hero to say 
much and do little, to make plans and fail to carry them out, or else through 
his own confession or the comment of others conspicuously to appear to 
be avoiding the discussion of revenge or the making of plans which should 
lead to it. On the stage only the positive counts; the negative — silence or 1. 

reticence, mere omission — goes unnoticed. Literary critics, who, in their 
subtlety, notice with pleasure little else, transpose drama into literature. 
And in this particular case reticence is really an example of the dramatist's 
practical finesse. Shakespeare again lets sleeping dogs lie — trusting to an 
interested audience not to notice it. They did not, v/e have seen, in two 
hundred years. 

From plans, indeed, our dramatist shies away farther even than from 
the thought of revenge or the cause of the procrastination. Hamlet has ^ 
no plans save for preliminaries, such as the feigned madness, the play, ri 
and the thwarting of the King in sending him to England — none for the 
deed itself. And it makes a particularly bad impression — I mean as a \ 
bit of reality, of course, not as art — that he produces no plan toward the ^ 

end. Readers notice it, if spectators are too much engaged. But here 
Shakespeare is following his plot, no doubt, and is again stepping gingerly. 
The Prince is playing the King's game still, and reason for it. And if he 
loses in the psychological reader's respect he gains in the spectator's sym- 
pathy. For is it not a sorry business to scheme to catch a man and kill L- 
him? Setting traps, and, by deceit and cajolery, luring your victim into,'^ 
them, is not a hero's r61e. Agamemnon stepping blindly into the toils of 
his mm^derer makes a better play by far than Orestes and Pylades, in 
the various versions, hunting the murderer's trail. When, the year before, 
Shakespeare tried his hand at such an intrigue, as he followed Plutarch 
in Julius CiBsaty he by no means reached the summit of his art. Our 
sympathy goes out to the poor victim, despite all. And in the emotional 

** Lodge, WUi Miserie (1596), p. 56. speaks of the pale "Visard of the ghost which cried so miserally 
at the Theator like an oister-wife, Hamlet, reuenge." Dekker, Satiromastix (1602): "Tucca. My name's 
Hamlet, reuenge; thou hast been at Pahs garden, hast thou not?" Works (1873) i. p. 229. Westward Ho, 
V. ili: **Tenterhook. Let these husbands play mad Hamlet, ana crie reuenge." In Shakespeare's version 
Hamlet utters no such cry. Cf. also the later reference, Rowland's A't'fAi Raven (1620): 

I will not cry, Hamlet, Revenge my greeves. 

But I will call. Hangman, Revenge on theeves. — Allusion-Book, i, p. 157. 
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V^"^^ effect and tragic quality of his catastrophe he here gains immeasurably 

I by letting the villain King still take the lead, and load his soul with the 
^ ^ whole burden of the slaughter at the end. It is impossible, of course, that 
. ^ .'* Hamlet should not suspect a fencing-match, arranged by his deadly enemy, 

. >"' ^ with a man "whose hands but a few hotirs ago were at his throat." But 

^r f^ it is impossible, also, as has been suggested, that he should suspect that the 

,.\ ..' King and Laertes, reputed men of honor, would undertake to perpetrate 
i* ■ 1 such an outrage against the law of arms, in which success would mean 
.; ' . infamy. Perhaps the improbabilities cancel each other; but, since the 
C ^;' issue is not raised, the audience, in their absorption, actually think of 

'■' ' neither. For Shakespeare the real and only question is how the tragedy 

! shall remain a tragedy, and at the same time the hero act like the gallant 
gentleman he is and yet be not a fool. If Hamlet suspected, he woidd 
not enter the fight; or in case he did enter it, he would then be followed 
with less sympathy and anxiety, since he must needs come out ahead again, 
as the better man. By that the tragedy would be upset. Hamlet must 
■ perish, but neither falter nor fail. And in going to his death he keeps his 
reputation for astuteness as well as for reckless valor by giving utterance 
I to a premonition, and with a smile defying it. Since he exhibits no plan, 
the reflective reader today may, with Professor Bradley, well shake his 
head at one so ready to die "with a sacred duty still undone"; but the 
unlettered audience is with him now more than ever, and joins in the 
judgment of audiences long ago at the Globe. If their point of view be 
taken (and what other are we entitled to take?) Shakespeare here again 
at the end has not been portraying the impotence of Hamlet's character 
but has been handling a situation, hedged about with difficulties, with 
consummate tact. He is presenting, not so much — in all its consistency — a 
character, as a highly emotional situation. 

Throughout his later version he evades the subject of revenge, again, as 
by numerous minor omissions and substitutions, which we have not hitherto 
noticed, he seciu*es the effect of Hamlet's secrecy. In Quarto 2 and the 
Folio no one is ]oermitted to share the Ghost's revelations but Horatio, and 
he only late in the play. In the Fratricide Punished Horatio and Francisco 
loam immediately after the Ghost's disappearance that he has disclosed a 
horrible thing which craves vengeance; and after Francisco goes out Horatio 
is flatly told what it is. Both of these friends offer assistance but it is de- 
clined. There is nothing of this in Shakespeare. Hamlet has no confidant 
but Horatio, and except just before the Mousetrap he tells him nothing on 
the stage until late in Act V. What he does tell him implies in both cases 
previous confidences; but on the stage the only aspects of the situation 
touched upon are, in the first instance, the King's guilt, in the second, the 
justification of quitting him for it "with this ann." There is no word be- 
tween them of revenge, until just when Hamlet is about to take it. We are 
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not suffered to witness Hamlet's passionate confidences and vows of venge- 
ance, or Horatio's sympathetic indignation and offers of aid. That, or- ; 
dinarily, would make one of the great scenes, a sckne d faire, perhaps; ,« 
but here it would never do — we should then be expecting vengeance in 
the second act, or else a prolonged intrigue directed explicitly to that end. * 
Two revengers, through four acts, could not well be kept from their busi- i 
ness of revenge, if one could. Of Hamlet's purposes, indeed, there is untU 
late in Act V no indication that Horatio is aware. In the Fratricide Pun- ^^ 
ished, besides his disclosures in Act I Hamlet speaks to Horatio of his 
purpose of revenge both at the beginning of Act V and after the play, at 
the close of their discussion of the King's guilt. In Quarto 2 he does 
neither; and, as for the latter situation, it is pretty clear on comparison with 
Quarto 1 that for the best of reasons the dramatist gets rid of Horatio's 
embarrassing presence on the stage as soon as ever his work in helping / 
detect the King's guilt is done.^* 



/ 



X 



There is the same reticence with the Queen. In the Fratricide Punished 
the scene in the bedchamber is cut so short that it yields no evidence, i 
But in Quarto 1 Hamlet speaks twice of revenge in her presence: once | 
to the Ghost in words which in Quarto 2 and the Folio are replaced by 
vague and allusive language, and once to the Queen herself, in words 
which in Quarto 2 and the Folio are (surely by no chance) omitted. For / 
in Quarto 1 the Queen is asked for assistance and promises it, whereas in / 
Quarto 2 and the Folio she promises secrecy and no more. To do more'^* i 
she has no occasion, for she is not told** of Hamlet's purpose or even plainly 
given to understand that the former King was murdered.** 

** There is no exit indicated for Horatio, but in both Quarto 2 and the Folio he says nothing after "I 
did very w^II note him" (1. 301). If he was meant to remain on the stage he is a quite idle spectator of 
Hamlet's mockery of Rosencrants and Guildenstem and Polonius. Perhaps it is he who goes out at line 
303 to call the Recorders. But in Quarto 1 Horatio stays on the stage to exchange another word — a 
simple and very foolish "goodnight" — at the end. 

> The words "Murdered, damnably murdered," or their equivalent, in the description of the pictures, 
are omitted, as well as the repeated expressions of his purpose of "revenge." All that remains in Quarto 
2 is: "As bad, good mother, as kill a king and marry with his brother." This is plain enough, you would 
think, but the Queen is permitted only to gasp at it. She is innocent, but Hamlet hits at the King over 
her shoulder. 

* That in all these rdpccts Quarto 1 represents the Kydian. or original, Hamlet appears from several 
circumstances. In the bedchamber scene in Belleforest the Queen is likewise told the whole truth and she 
promises her prayers. In Antonio's Revenge the same is the case, only it is after the bedchamber scene, 
for there Antonio speaks only to the Ghost. In that play and in the Spanish Tragedy the woman con- 
cerned is a confederate. 

That the scene, as it stands in Quarto 1, is, though mutilated, not a corruption of that in Quarto 2, 
but an earlier version, is evident also from the structure of it. Though the character of the Queen is ele- 
vated, the scene in Quarto 2 loses in dramatic point. "But as the play was originally written.'*'says Hun- 
ter {Illustrations, ii. p. 257), "the scene had a purpose. Hamlet reveals to his mother his knowledge of his 
uncle's gxiilt, and his purpose of revenge, and she engages to conceal and assist." What is more, there is 
here an ironical reversal. See above, p. 40 note 20. In Quarto 2 the scene is only the last step in a move- 
ment already started, and, in itself, presents a situation of great spiritual passion. But the sharpness of 
the reversal, or peripeteia, in Quarto 1 belongs to an earlier Shakespearean technique, and indeed to the 
technique of Kyd. 
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• , All this reticence and secrecy to what end? Those who lean to psy- 

^ chology will hold that this again is Hamlet's evasion, and that he wants 

, no confidants becatise their knowledge would put him to shame. But, if, 

' with Professor Bradley and most of the soimder critics, they be of the opinion 

fthat he really desires to do the deed, though he cannot,*^ he would naturally 
welcome confederates for the material support, and confidants for the moral. 
J •• " He does not welcome them, or decline them, either. Confederates like 
Francisco and Horatio declined, confederates like the Queen and Horatio 
■■ welcomed but given no employment, and freer talk about revenge and his 
\ purposes with them all, — this sort of thing, as in the Fratricide Punished 

\and Quarto 1, produces, in view of his delay, not a stronger but a weaker 
impression of Hamlet's capacity. And that, of all things, is the impression 
tjiat the dramatist is most anxious to avoid. 
' , y ■* Not that this is the only purpose of these changes which make for 
\^ ;\ secrecy and reticence. They also isolate the hero in his revenge; they 
^ ^ lend his revenge dignity and pathos. Horatio is the direct descendant of 
Pylades, as Hamlet is of Orestes; but Hamlet asks of him not the aid of 
his sword or of his wits but only the consolation and refuge of his friend- 
ship. The mandate was to the son alone; he is to quit the murderer "with 
this arm" and not another's; and the poet would have the deed one not 
of fealty but of filial love. As confederates, Hamlet and Horatio would 
leave us cold. Our Hamlet cannot be suffered to stoop to ask any one for 
help (or to receive it, either) in the doing of his duty. In Kyd too, perhaps, 
Horatio was only a confidant; but it is a considerable advantage, in the 
circumstances, not to have the great secret imparted to him, as in Kyd 
it probably was, on the stage. 

And of equal advantage are these changes to the character of the Queen. 
Dimly suspect as she may, she never learns of the murder; and while she 
keeps the secret of Hamlet's sanity and his hatred of the King, she is not 
' disloyal to her lord. This is in harmony with the loftier relation of love 
and devotion between the adulterous pair which Shakespeare seems to 
develop consistently in Quarto 2, and in Quarto 1, no doubt, had himself 
originated.2^ And the Queen is the more interesting for not having been 
portrayed on the lines of the traditional adulterous mother; unlike Clytem- 
nestra, she is true both to her wicked paramour and to her son. With 
ignorance, too, her conduct is more compatible in the rest of the play. In 
Quarto 1 she knows all, but aften\'ards she does not act as if she knew all: 
she is asked for assistance, and promises it, but does nothing to keep her 
promise. In fact, despite her information and her promise, she after- 

*' That is, because of his infirmity, not because of external obstacles. ^ 

r 

«• Of., for instance, IV, vii, 10-17, for which there is no equivalent in Quarto 1. 
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wards acts as she does in Quarto 2. But if the Queen wins favor in our 
eyes through Hamlet's reticence, Hamlet wins still more. 

And, Mother, but assist mee in revenge, 
he had said in Quarto 1, 

And in his death your infamy shall die.*' 

It is hardly the thing to ask your mother or your enemy's wife for help, 
even though by so doing you give her a chance to wipe out her shame.'® 
It is as little romantic or heroic as old Hieronimo's (or Amleth's) fears 
for his personal safety.'^ 



\ 



^ >• That this is not Shakespeare's style at this stage in his development, any one with an ear can tell. 
It is the primiti'ifb style and rH^thm of a decade before. 

M Nevertheless it has been reckoned against Hamlet that in Quarto 2 he here says nothing of revenge. 

•> See above, p. 26. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE HERO'S SELF-DECEPTION^ 

We have now viewed the play in its relations both to the old Hamlet 
and to Quarto 1. In the one case we saw that delay and reproaches for 
delay were not to be reckoned against the hero's character; both in the one 
case and in the other we saw how Shakespeare had thrust the subject of re- 
venge into the background and slurred the delay over. It was Shakespeare, 
not Hamlet, who did this; but in showing that, we have hardly touched 
upon the problem of Hamlet's self-deception, which is supposed to be 
repeatedly ijivolved. The critics, thinking him weak, irresolute, prone 
to stray oflf into the byways of thought, have taken the action in which 
he does engage for only a pretence at action, a futile substitute. 

It is not to be wondered at' that his feigning madness should be so taken^ 
in view of the improbability of the venture^ (which we have already 
recognized*) in the circumstances, The antic disposition, they philosophi- 
cally observe, is his "safety-valve." It is not so much deception as self- 
decegtJQjx. But it was in the old play, and so must be in the new. Hamlet 
would not be Hamlet without it. Indeed it was too effective an artifice 
to dispense with — the high-spirited prince saying under his mask pretty 
much what he means, and yet misunderstood. By it he is spared the igno- 
miny of playing the part of flatterer or friend, which the conspirators are 
not spared in Julius CcBsar, the Greek Orestes plays, and the Cinna of 
Corneille. Besides, it was then the proper occupation for the revenger 
biding his time. Men bore in mind the old stor>' of the crafty madness 
of the elder Brutus, also a revenger; and quite beside the mark for Shake- 
speare's day is the prevailing notion that the * 'antic disposition" must 
have a psychological significance because to our minds it is an artifice 
lacking in prudence or practical point. Titus Andronicus had been a 
revenger before Hamlet, and he too was ''not essentially in madness but 
mad in craft."* If here Shakespeare saw the unplausibleness of this he 
ignored it. Unlike Belief orest or the author of the Fratricide Punished, 

» Some portion of what I have to say on this subject has already been said in articles, as "Anachron- 
ism in Shakespeare Criticism," Modern Phildogy (1910), and others since. I call the reader's attention to 
this fact because very similar views appear in Professor Schiicking's "Primitive Kunstmittel und Moderne 
Interpretation," Germanisch-Romanische AJonatschrift, (1912) esp. pp. 330-33. JLd^JMJlJSiiQd Pro(<;j|ior 
SchUcking's not being aware of my existence, but I should mind very much seeming myself to oe aware. 
without acknowledging it, of his. 

'See above, p. S ei seq. 

* To state it more accurately. Titus both feigned madness, and was mad, like most Elizabethan 
revengers, Hieronimo, and (perhaps) the original Hamlet. Saturninus speaks of Titus' "feigned ecsta- 
sies." IV. iv, 21. Even in HamUl Shakespeare has not handled the situation so carefully as to preclude 
some question on this head. 
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we have seen, he offers no explanation. And if he ignored it,, pray, how 
was the Elizabethan audience to be led to perceive it, or turn it into some- 
thing psychological, in view of the fact that feigned madness had, in the 
old play — in any revenge play — in Bellcforest himself, been presented as 
the proper and regular thing? Famam seqtiere is the precept, nay, the 
natural principle; and Shakespeare knows that he is observing it, and that 
the audience will think he is observing it, unless he makes his contrary 
intention unmistakablv clear. 



I Likewise Hamlet's doubt of the Ghost has been taken for no honest ! 

Idoubt. It is remarkable that scholarly critics continue to do this,* al- 
though it liQs long been known that the doctrine that ghosts were mas- » 
querading devils was then the enlightened Protestant opinion. If this ^^' 
doctrine had not been taken account of by the dramatist he would simply 
have been behind the times. As Spalding* has shown, it was the doctrine 
of the Reformers and of such theologians as Hooper and King James I. 
Says the martyred Bishop, in his Declaration of the Holy Comniaundemenles 
oj Allmyghtye God (1550): 

Those abuse the name of God that seek help of damned spirits, or of such souls 
as be departed out of this world, as Saul did, ... or those that by necromancy, or 
such like enchantments, abuse the name of God to resuscitate dead bodies, or call 
spirits departed unto the body again; which is nothing else but an illusion and craft 
of the devil to make men believe lies.* 

This has to do only with the summoning of the spirits, and it is pos- 
sible that the Bishop would not have denied that at times ghosts are real 
enough. But James VI of Scotland, presently to be Shakespeare's sov- 
ereign, is quite explicit: 

Epistemon. When they appeare vpon that occasion, they are called Wraithes in 
our language: Amongst the Gentiles the diuell vsed that much, to make them beleeue 
that it was some good spirit that appeared to them then, either to forewarnc them of 
the death of their friend, or else to discouer vnto them the will of the defunct, or what 
was the way of his slaughter, as it is written in the bookc of the histories prodigious: 
and this way he easily decciued the Gentiles, because they knew not God: and to that 
same effect is it, that he^now appeares in that maner to some ignorant Christians: 
for hee dares not so illude any that knoweth that, neither can the spirit of the defunct 
retumc to his friend, or yet an Angel vsc such formes. — Damonologie, III, i.^ 

* Scholars seem often to keep their antiquarian knowledge and their criticism in separate compart- 
ments, as students of the Bible do theirs. Mr. E. K. Chambers, whose learning in matters Elisabcthan it 
of course far in excess of anything I can pretend to. nevertheless speaks of Hamlet as "covering his weak- 
ness with unreal reasons" ( Warwick ed J. He surely knows that per se the Prince's doubt of the Ghost and 
his reason for sparing the King were, fur a revenge-play, very real. 

' Eiitabethan Demonology (1880). pp. 53 (I. 

■ Parker Society ed., p. 326. I regret that I have not the unmodcrnized text at hand, but the origiiial 
is very rare. 

' I quote from IVorkes (1616). p. 125, but this particular treatise first appeared in 1579. 
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This doctrine is of the soundest, for Henry Smith, "Silver-tongued Smith, 
one of the most eloquent of London preachers in the great Queen's 
reign, who died in 1591, speaking of ghosts in his PilgrinCs Wish, declares: 

Thus the deuill hath many wayes to deceive; and this is one and a dangerous 
one to draw us from Gods word to visions, and dreames and apparitions, upon 
which many of the doctrines of the Papists are grounded. They had neuer heard of 
Purgatory but for those spirits that walked in the night, and told them that they 
were the soules of such and such, which suffered in fire, till their Masses, and almes, 
and Pilgrimages did ransome them out: so these night-spirits begat Purgatorie, and 
Purgatorye begat Trentals as one Serpent hatcheth another.* 

And Andrew Willet, in his Hexapla in Exodum (1608), p. 81, to the same 
effect: 

The divels doe counterfeit the spirits and the soules of the dead; by this means 
the divell more strongly deceiveth, seeing men are readie to heare their parents and / 
friends departed.* Jf 

So Robert Burton, in his Anatomy (1621): 

These kind of Devils many times appear to men. . . counterfeiting dead men's 
ghosts, as that of Caligula, which (saith Suetonius) was seen to walk in Lavinia's 
garden, where his body was buried.** 

This, which is Hamlet's view, had already passed out of the realm of con- 
troversy into poetry before him; and the Red Cross Knight cries in answer 
to the voice of Fradubio when it comes to him out of the tree: 

What voyce of damned Ghost from Limbo Lake, 
Or guilefull spright wandring in empty aire, 
Both which fraile men do oftentimes mistake. 
Sends to my doubtfull eares these speaches rare? 
Faerie Queene, I, ii, 32. (Cf. II, », 39) 

And like Hamlet, he too fears that "out of his weakness" the Devil "abuses" 
(that is, deceives) him. But the skepticism of Sir Thomas Browne in his 
Religio (1642), I, Sect. 37, goes farther, and declares the devils no mimics 
or coimterfeits, but the ghosts themselves, in so far as there a^re any: 

I believe that these apparitions and ghosts of departed persons are not wander- 
ing souls of men, but the unquiet walks of devils, prompting and suggesting us into 
mischief, blood, and villainy ; instilling and stealing into our hearts, that the blessed 
spirits are not at rest in their graves, but wander solicitous of the affairs of the world.** 

In the same spirit Bacon interprets modem miracles as the "illusions of 
spirits,"^^ and Milton does the same with oracles. 

• Hunter's Illustrations (1845). ii, p. 211. But I use the text of The Sermons, etc (1631) pp. 262-63. 

• Quoted by Halliwell-Phillips, Memoranda on Hamlet^ p. 9. 

"Shillcto ed., i. pp. 220-21. 

^^ Cited by Coleridge. Cf. to the same effect the last chapter of Bk. I of. the Pseudodoxia, where he 
interprets most superstitions as the result of the Devil's contriving. 

i' Advancement of L^arningt I.'iv, 9. 
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The honest doubt or distrust of the supernatural, moreover, is the J / 
recognized thing in old stories and plays. However lieal and indubitable 
the ghost in Shakespeare may be, he is doubted by the person who had 
trembled in his presence. There are the several and various cases of 
Richard III, of Brutus, of Macbeth. And so it is in Tirso's (1571-1648) 
Infanzdn de IllescasP Don Pedro, the King, thinks, after the ghost has 
disappeared, that it was a malicious trick of the Queen's or his brother's. 
The doubt of the reality of the ghost is the natural psychological reaction 
of the beholder, once it has vanished. The fear that it may be an evil 
spirit is equally natural, and also, as here, a means of making a situation, 
or of retarding the action and prolonging the play. For purposes of story- ' 1 
making this Protestant — supposedly morbid or pusillanimous — misgiving 
that the spirit may be an evil one, is really ancient and pagan. Stout 
Odysseus, after Leucothoe had given him the girdle and bid him plunge into 
the sea, murmurs to himself: "Perhaps this is some god who wishes to 
destroy me, by ordering me to quit my vessel. I will not do it." And 
Hamlet's own scruple is none other than that of the elder Hamlet, Orestes 
(himself surely not weak of heart or of hand), when in Euripides he con- 
fesses to Apollo that "there came a dreadful thought into my heart that 
it was some fiend I had listened to when I seemed to hear thy voice."" 
The simplicity and sincerity of Odysseus and Orestes, surely, is above 
suspicion, beyond cavil. 

If Hamlet, then, were to be represented as deceiving himself whenj 
he doubts the Ghost, he should have been given a reason less plausible |V 
and natural. If he were meant to be skeptical, he should have hoen given 
a reason more original and novel in his day. An hallucination he might 
have called it, and left the devil out. But if either impression were the 
one Shakespeare had meant to convey, he could hardly have managed 
worse. Hamlet doubts the Ghost, but his doubts are so simple and sincere 
that he can share them with Horatio unabashed, and at once proceed 
to put them to the proof. He gives the play, and upon the blenching of 
the King his doubts are forever settled. "I'll take the Ghost's word," 
he cries, "for a thousand poimd." But if the play had been a pretext or 
subterfuge, would he not have forgotten the pretended purpose of it — noted 
the icing's guilt but not remembered the word of the Ghost? Or if he 
had been the incorrigible skeptic that since Coleridge and Schlegel's day 
he has been thought to be, would he not have doubted still? Leontes 

*> I. It. — On this subject see my article on Ghosts in Shakespeare, M. Z.. P.. zxii, 217-18. 

>« Orestes, U. 1668-69; and also Orestei in the Eiedra, 1. 979: "Surely it was a fiend in the likeness of 
the god that commanded this." The word in both cases it alastor. Again, in the Ipkigeneia in Taurit, 
Orestei complains that "Phoebus deceived us by his prophecies." In the first two instances the parallel 
is clear — it is the revenger of his father's death, doubting, momentarily, the genoineness of the mandate 
of revenge which he has received from the other world. For evidence of the influence of Euripides on th« 
old Hamlet, see the Appendix. 
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continues to doubt Hermione's innocence after the oracle is delivered 
which he had sought. But Hamlet's doubt is as simple as old Hieronimo's. 
Belimperia's letter he thinks a trap ; but having learnt the^hith through 
the intercepted letter of Pedringano, he, like Hamlet, ^^cs no further, 
doubts no more. In the plot of both plays doubt seems to perform an 
identical function. In Hamlet's case, moreover, it is prepared for, not 
dragged in. The pretext, if such it be, occurs long before he has need of 
it, or can have a "forefeeling"" of such need, the Ghost havii^ as yet 
not unsealed his lips: 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned. . 
Nor is that a sign that his wit is diseased if we remember Brutus' ques- 
tion as he faces Caesar's ghost; 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil? 
Indeed, there are several passages, as Spalding has shown,'* which imply 
that the night on the platform both Hamlet and Horatio were fully aware 
that a ghost was a dubious and dangerous thing. 

It is of course to be admitted that Hamlet otherwise does not act as 
if he doubted — does not in any way change his attitude to the King. In 
the nunnery scene he tells Ophelia that those who are married — all hut 
one — shall live; and in the play scene he is insulting and menacing from 
the start. But that is Shakespeare's way. Lcontes, after all, does not 
doubt Hermionc, Posthumus docs not doubt Imogen, Othello does not 
doubt Desdemona after the temptation scene. Doubt means suspension of 
belief, or wavering betwixt belief and disbelief. These heroes do not waver 
— do not simply fail to believe their wives true, but j^ositively believe them 
false. Shakespeare has no technique, we have not ed." for p resenting hesi- 
tatjjin or'lr?fest5futfen7dctTb ^atigir cr"3Ebgte ;~ah Jof douM^naJbe said 
arc on^nc one s{ge~or the otlieffi^Keydo not 



ilIudE to Professar Brndlty's subtle and much-prHiKiI device tot explaining something quite dif- 
why Hamlet should decide upon madness (hil "ufety- valve," and his Erst evasion) at once, and 
the fint time— alter he had found hl> courage cbbinR. Ilamlel had a "loreleeling" of hia need. 
pp. 120-21). Ot this Shakespeare gives no hint, and aurel/ nothing could be further removed from 
1 ol hit or any dramatic art. A play is not a puiile. Besides, this notion interferes n-ith Mr. Brad- 
n conception of Hamlcl as a strong man. See my article. Killridtc AnHKtrsary Paptri. p. lfi«. 
. 55-S9. Cf. in particular the echo of Jamea Vl's ^rorda. Horatio ciiesi 
What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord. 
0( to the dreadful summit of the cliff. 
Etc. 
•nfnolQgit (III. ii): 

is to obtaine one of l~o things thereby, it he [the Devil] may; The one is the linsell of their lif«, 
ing them to such [>eri1lous place*, at such time ai he either followes or posseueg them, which mar 
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is the centre of their being but emotion and imagination. If they doubt, it ^ j^- 
is, as with Hamlet, only to make assurance doubly sure. Hamlet's doubt 
of the King's guilt, then, is not searching and thorough-going, but it is 
n"Ot thereTorc' to be considered specious or unreal. If he fails to take his 
doubt to heart we are not therefore to think his doubt a pretext. It is 
not so much he who fails to take his doubt to heart as it is his maker. 
Though natural enough in the character, his doubt mainly serves as a 
reiardterendes Mmnent in the story; and it is not by us to be taken 
ps3'cKoIogically — least of all for such a reason as that it was not taken 
psychologically by Shakespeare himself. 



The greatest hoax, however, that Hamlet is supposed to have played 
on himself is when he spares the King at prayer. He shrinks from the 
deed, but he deceives his conscience by the promise of a more complete 
and horrible vengeance when the King is about an act that has no relish [ 
of salvation in it. With the numerous remoter explanations offered we 
shall not concern ourselves, whether it be a lack of will power, his imwill- 
ingness to kill a defenceless man, or an aversion to killing in general. What 
interests us is whether in this matter he deceives himself at all. 

Here again the reason actually given is, for a revenge play, right and -( 
jypper- It is consistent, in the first place, with the rest of the play. In .| ; / 
Shakespeare's final version Hamlet retains not merely this but many other 
bloody Kydian sentiments and qualities. "Would I had met my dearest 
foe in Heaven, Horatio,*' Hamlet exclaims as he thinks of his mother's 
wedding, * or ever I had seen that day." "Now could I drink hot blood," 
he cries before he goes to his mother's bedchamber, just before he meets i 
the King. And on his trip to England he does not hesitate to send Rosen* i 
crantz and Guildenstem to their death, as he puts it, "not shriving-time * 
allowed." The reason he gives himself for postponing vengeance, more- , 
over, tallies completely with the Ghost's own tale of his bitter lot, and i 
thereby the audience is prepared to accept his reason. Hamlet says: 

He took my father grossly and full of bread. 
With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May; 
And how his audit stands who knows save Heaven? 
But in our circumstance and course of thought 
'Tis he^vy with him. And am I then reveng'd 
To take him in the purging of his soul. 
When he is fit and seasoned for his passage? 

And his father had said before that: 

Cut oflF even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhouserd, disappointed, unancl'd, 
No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head, 
O, horrible! O, horrible! most horrible! 
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the second place, any one who is.familiar with revenge trage dy, w hether 

Jthat of the ancients' or ofThe Renaissance, is aware that the principle 
which prevails in it is an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tobthj and the blow 
in return may be greater but not less than the injury. Even with the 
selfsame axe which felled Agamemnon the son must needs smite the 
murderess and her paramour. "The justice of it pleases." And the answer 
to Hamlet's question is that neither in classical nor in Renaissance tragedy 
'^ would he seem to be revenged if he took the King in the purging of his 
soul. 

Indeed, the expression of a longing to kill both body and soul, which 
in this case Samuel Johnson thought too horrible to be read or uttered, 
is far from rare in Elizabethan drama and literature. Two perfect par- 
allels are found in early prose. There is that in the Brief Discourse of 
the Spanish State, with a Dialogue annexed, entitled Philobasilis (1590), 
p. 24: 

One of these monsters meeting his enemie unarmed, threatened to kill him if 
he denied not God, his power, and essential properties, viz. his mercy, suffrance, 
etc., the which when the other, desiring life, pronounced with great horror, kneeling 
upon his knees; the hero cried out, nowe will I kill thy body and soule, and at that 
instant thrust him through with his rapier.** 

And there is that in Nash's Jack Wilton (1594): 

[Cutwolf has led his enemy on, in the hope of saving himself, to utter abom- 
inable blasphemies and devote his soul to the devil.] "These fearefull ceremonies 
brought to an end, I bad him ope his mouth and gape wide. He did so (as what wil 
not slaues do for feare?) ; therewith made I no more ado, but shot him full into the 
throat with my pistoll; no more spake he after; so did I shoot him that he might 
neuer speak after, or repent him."** 

Quite so, in the anonymous Alphonsus Emperor of Germany (published 
1654) Alexander induces his victim to renoimce the joys of heaven as the 
price of his life, and in that moment takes his life as well: 

Alphonsus. Alphonsus doth renounce the joyes of Heaven, 

The sight of Angells and his Saviours blood, 

And gives his soul unto the Devills power. 
Alexander, Thus will I make delivery of the Deed, 

Die and be damn'd, now am I satisfied. 

V,i. 

Haywood in his Gynaikeion, or Nine Bookes of Various History Concern- 
inge Women (1624), tells a similar story of "a gentleman of Mediolanum," 

"that hauing his enemie at his mercie, held his steeletto to his heart, and swore that 
unlesse he would instantly abiure his faith, and renounce his Sauiour, had he a thou- 

*• Cited by Reed, Furncss, i, p. 283. 

1* McKcrrow, ii, p. 326. In his notes Mr. McKerrow refers also to Browne's Religio Medtct, the anony- 
mous notes, ed. Sayle. i. p. 1, where the same story is told. The passages from Nash and the Alphonsus 
are cited by Creizenach. 
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sand liues he would instantly (with as many wounds) despoile him of all; which the 
other for feare assenting to, and he, hauing made him iterate ouer and ouer his un- 
christianlike blasphemies, in the middle of his horrible abiuration stabd him to the 
heart, uttering these words. See, I am reueng'd of thy soule and bodte at once; for 
as thj' bodie is desperate of life, so is thy soule of mercie." (P. 400)*' 

So in John Ford's ^Tis Pity She*s a Whore ( 1627) V, iv, the servant sug- 
gests to the infuriated Soranzo, whose wife has been guilty of incest with 
her brother: "Let my hot hare [her brother] have law*' ere he be hunted 

to his death, that, if it be possible, he post to hell in the very act of his 
damnation. "22 

Without such ingenious contrivances to make it effective, moreover, "^ 
there is still more frequently expressed the simple and emphatic wish to ^ 
send your \'ictim's soul to hell. It is thus that Belimperia admonishes her 
tardy father-in-law. 

For heere I sweare, in sight of heauen and earth, 
Shouldst thou neglect the loue thou shouldst retaine. 
And giue it ouer, and dcuise no more. 
My self e should send their hatefull soules to hell, 
That wrought his downfall with extreamest death. 

Spanish Tragedy, IV, i, 25-30. 

In the same spirit Hieronimo invokes further vengeance on these mur- 
derers the moment that he has killed them. 

Upon whose soules may heauens be yet auenged 
With greater far than these afflictions. 

IV. iv, 173-74. 

And at the very end of the play the Ghost of Andrea in fifteen specific 
lines allots to each of them his own particular portion of damnation and 
everlasting pain. Indeed, there is every evidence that to Kyd's accoimt 
is to be reckoned this sentiment of Hamlet's which we are now considering. 
It is a sentiment frequently met with on the lips of heroes of that type 
of Senecan tragedy to which the Spanish Tragedy actd Hamlet belong. 
Frequently it takes the form of embittering the victim's last moments 
by taunting him with thoughts of the hell to which he is hastening. So 
it is in Antonio^s Revenge (1599) V, ii, 100-104; the First Part of Jeronimo 
(1602?) I, iii, 79-80; Toumeur's Revenger's Tragedy (1607) III. iv; and 
Webster's White Devil (1612) V, i, pp. 117-118 (1857, vol. ii). In Italian 
tragedy of the sixteenth century, it would seem, the Senecan atrocitas took 
a form still nearer to that in Hamlet, Merope, at least, in the tragedy 
of that name by Pomponio Torelli (1589), finding the supposed murderer 

** Referred to by McKcrrow, ut tupra, 

^ A hunting term, meaning a head start. 

tt This is parallel to Hamlet at another point. III. iii. 90: 

When he it drunk asleep, or in his rage. 
Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed. 
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of her son asleep, will not kill him so. He would die "too happy"; but she 
would harm, if she could, both body and sotd ("insieme il corpo e I'alma")." 
And she rouses him for the same reasons as Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Evadne when she rouses her King out of his sleep. 

Yet I must not 
Thus tamely do it, as he sleeps; that were 
To rock him to another world, etc. 

Maid's Tragedy (1609), V, ii. 

But some of these may seem to us rather sorry ladies and gentlemen, of 
whom better were not to be expected, though as a matter of fact they 
have not so much blood on their heads as the high-souled Prince. To 
reassure us, there is, in a play in which Shakespeare himself had a hand, 
the Second Part of Henry VI (1591-2), Iden, the philosophizing and moral- 
izing squire of Kent, who says, as he kills the rebel Cade: 

And as I thrust thy body in with my sword. 
So wish I, I might thrust thy soul to hell. 

IV, X, 84-85. 

And in Belleforest's novel, the hero is almost as vindictive as our Senecan 
Hamlet: 

"Et pour ce va," he cries as he fells him with his hand, "et estant aux enfers, ne 
faux de compter k ton frere, que tu occis meschamment, que c'est son fils qui te fait 
faire ce message a fin que soulag^ par ceste memoire, son ombre s'appaise parmy les 
esprits bien heureux.** — (Lyon, 1576) p. 259. 

Amleth keeps the body to show to the Danes that they may wreak ven- 
geance on it, — 

affin que ce soit vous qui punissez le tronc, et charoigne morte, puis que vivSt il n'est 
peu tomber en voz mains, pour en faire enticre la punition et vengeance et rassasier 
vostre colere, sur les oz de celuy, etc. — lb. p. 271. 

So he bids them bum the body and scatter the ashes, putting "the sparks 
of pity" far from them, 

affin que ny la cruche d'argent, ou crista!, ny un sacr^ tombcau soient le repos des 
reliques, et ossemcnts d'un homme si detestable. 



All this is literary and dramatic evidence. Before quitting it, we might 
well pause and consider a moment whether, not merely for this ferocity 
but for revenge of any sort as a duty, evidence can be drawn from Eliza- 
bethan life. Some few critics, particularly the German, have insisted 
that in the England of Shakespeare^s time the jus talionis was still in force. 
One may be permitted to doubt if it was in force so fully as it is in certain 
regions of the United States today, where family and clan feuds still per- 

» Ed. Verona (1723), pp. 381-82. 
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sist, and where, in case of adultery, is openly pleaded "the tinwritten law." 
From Reeves, Stephen, Wordsworth, and Coke himself it wotdd appear 
that, whether adiiltery or murder be the cause, it could not be pleaded 
before English courts — the right of blood -feud was done away with in 
Anglo-Saxon times, if indeed it ever existed** — nor does the record of events ^ 
in Elizabethan England indicate that the vendetta was then a custom. 
**The Italian vendetta," says Sir Walter Raleigh, "of which so many terrible 
pictures are to be found in the dramatists, came into English literature •• 
rather than into English life."^^ But even so, it came early, and for the 
most part not through direct contact w4th Italy but through the pages of 
Seneca. Just as without the motive of revenge there would have been 
no Senecan tragedy, so there would have been no Gorbodtic, no Hamlet, 
Titus AndronicuSy or Richard III, Even the morals of marital retaliation, 
as in Othello, are stage morals; and so they are (though in less measure) in ^ 
the plays which deal with the "point of honor" in Spain. This the great 
Lope several times admits. '*In the Preface to the twentieth volume of his 
Theatre, he confesses, with reference to his own 'Wise Vengeance,' that \ 
its title is absurd, because all revengeJ g jinwJS? tir^ nnlnwfnLVgo Shake- | i 
speare could have said as much. And yet, though he thus expresses him- * 
self against revenge, "it seems," as Ticknor observes, "as if one half of 
Lope's plays go to justify it." And almost the same might be said of 
the pious Calderon. In fact, it is only in the present day that Spanish 
drama has dared to throw over the convention as regards the jealous 
husband, and even in English drama and story the revenge convention 
lasted into the eighteenth century. Drama, says M. Maeterlinck (though 
a bit exaggerating), "est encore \)\\\s lent que lous les autres arts k suivreCiT*" 
les Evolutions de la conscience humaine." - "' .y^^^AjX ^ 

The error in question is that of which the critic of criticism must 
ever complain — the confounding of life and literature, of history and art. •! ^ 
But a similar error, with more serious consequences, is committed by 
those critics who take the opposite point of view, and recognizing that J 

the vendetta was not established in Elizabethan England, and that • 
Shakespeare in real life could not have countenanced it, hold that Hamlet 
has scruples against the deed, or that nothing less than justice will content 
him. To one who sticks to the text and reads it, not as a piece of poetry 
and philosophy, but as a play, it is evident that Hamlet, like every other A 
ElizalDethan revenger, seeks revenge on the murderer and nothing more, y* ^ 
It is not only his duty but his desire; and like Sophocles' Orestes he "must : ' 
not" — would not — "spare him any bitterness of death."*' 

M Pollock and Maitland (1898). i. pp. 450-51. 

* Shakes peart* s England, i. p. 30. 

M Ticknor, Spanish Literalure (1863), ii, p. 263. But for contemporary Spanish custom see Nfenendes 
y Pelayo, CalJeron y su teatro, pp. 279-80. 

WL. 1504. 
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To argue one's way out of that is but to do what Professor Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff has done to the Orestes of i£schylus. It may well be that 
in iCschylus' time a belief in a family nemesis or curse, or in the devoir 
of the vendetta, or of blind obedience to the god such as was Orestes' to 
Apollo, was no longer cherished by the noblest of the Greeks. But that 
is neither here nor there when we are reading the iEschylean trilogy. 
If Orestes be under no obligation to obey the god and kill his father's 
murderers (though that he is, all the good characters, the chorus, and 
not only Apollo but Athena, the goddess of wisdom herself, declare) we 
must come to the conclusion that iEschylus did not pen a drama for thou- 
sands of his simple fellow-citizens, but, flying in the face of all the 
principles of dramatic art as he did it, contrived riddles for the wise and 
few. But iEschylus is like Shakespeare — even in the fate that has since 
befallen him. 

5 

a reason, then, such as was to be expected, not of a 

^o Lon3on"or Stratford, but oL_a„ character. in. ajevei^e 

\) lWa2g^>_9F_i^.^niost any tragedy, of his time. He gives a reason that 
is in keeping with other atrocious sentiments and deeds of his in this very 
play. Indeed, he gives a reason which must already have been offered 
by the early Hamlet before him,^* and which, as I take it, no scholar can 
successfully maintain to have been given otherwise than in perfect good 
faith. Could, then, the Elizabethan audience, for whom alone the play 
was written, have understood that the reason presented in all good faith 
in the old play was -now,* when retained in the new version, but a shift 
or subterfuge?^* Even in a new story a subterfuge must be clearly in- 
dicated, but it is doubly necessary that it shovild be in the case of an already 
familiar story, and a striking incident in it. 

But what if the audience were expecting from the dramatist something 
new and original? Even then there are difficulties. Manifestly Hamlet 
does not deceive himself imless Shakespeare intended him to deceive 
himself. Manifestly Hamlet does not deceive himself except as Shake- 
speare conveys that thought. There is no self-deception (just as there 
is no character of Hamlet) except as it is conveyed to the audience by means 
of words and the conventions of dramatic art. Many readers there are, to 
be sure, who fail to remember this. Boimd by the dramatist's potent spell, 

u Not only is it the reason furnished in the Fratricide Punished, but also, with some modification, that 
in the same situation in Antonio's Revenge (1599). III. i, 137, cited above, p. IS note 4. Antonio will not 
kill him till, like Titus Andronicus. he has served up to him a Thyestean banquet. Like Hamlet he keeps 
his promise. 

** Of. the notion of Stahr that Cleopatra in concealing her treasure was only acting a part and trying 
to make Caesar and his men think she intended to live, and in lying and getting caught at it was really 
catching them. Such subtlety is made doubly impossible by the spectators' knowledge of Plutarch's story. 
Cf. MacCallum. Shakespeare's Roman Plays (1910), p. 433. 
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they forget that fiction is not truth, drama not biography, Hamlet or Othello 
not flesh and blood and bone. Hence they are capable of finding a character 
self -deceptive, even drunk*** or crazy, whether his creator intended him 
to be so or not. They are wise above that which is written. They know 
Hamlet or Othello better than their dearest friends, thev sav, and the 
teller of the story, like his purpose in telling it, is nothing to them. All 
that counts is the story, and what they can make of it; and they discover 
in it what to the teller himself was tiever known. They even discover in it 
what was directly contrary to his intention, and tell the story over again 
for themselves. To those who persist in this sort of mental confusion, 
taking upon themselves the mystery of things and writing the private 
history of beings who are not and cannot be, — who are shadows, wraiths, 
nothing whatever but the figments of a poet's brain, — the considerations 
which we are now urging can, of course, have no point or meaning. 



There are several ways in which self-deception can be made apparent 
on the stage, none of which is here employed. Chief of these is that the 
reason given should itself be far-fetched, transparently thin and specious. 
In the novel it may be less so, but on the stage a subterfuge must fairly 
look like one. There is no mistaking Falstaff's, Bob Acres', or Hjalmar 
EkdaFs. But, just as in real life, if it be a natural or usual reason we do 
not wink or look askance. Hamlet's reason is natural, we have seen, 
and consistent; and people nowadays think it not such simply because 
they do not enter into the spirit of Elizabethan drama. People began 
to complain of it only far along into the eighteenth century, — the author 
of Some Remarks in 1736, "A Well-wisher and Admirer" in a letter to 
Garrick in 1742,'^ Johnson in 1765, Tom Davies in 1785.** It was too 
horrible, said one and all. They had been alienated, by now, from the 
Senecan tradition — 

Verbannet ist der Sitten falsche Strenge — 

the humane and sentimental spirit reigned. They complained of his 
reason, but they did not presume to doubt it. Then, by a trick of the human 

>* For an example of this, in a very sensible book, see Professor Wendell's William Shakespeare (1894), 
p. 171. This whole matter of ignoring the author's intention, and of confounding his conceptions with 
the substantive realities of life I have repeatedly discussed before, especially in my articles on Shyloek 
(1910) and Falsiaff (1914) and my monograph on Olhello (1915). 

u From Dublin, Private Correspond€nc4 of David Garrick (1831), 1, p. 14. 

n III, p. 104: "The first actor who rejected this horrid soliloquy was Mr. Garrick." From the letter 
cited above it appears that in 1742 Oarrick had not rejected it. "Well'wisher" beseeches him to omit it, 
as "a terrible blot and stain to a character, that, were it not for that, would be complete." But as yet no 
one went behind the returns. Voltaire (v. ante) in 1761 took the reality of the motive for granted. (CEMtrM, 
zziv, p. 198). And the author of Miscdlaneous Observations on Hamlet, 1752, in commenting on Ham- 
let's words "I his sole son, do this same Villain send To Heaven," makes this observation and no more: 
"Hamlet means by it that he was his only son, and consequently ought to be his chief avenger, instead of 
doing an Act of Kindness to his Assassin" (p. 39). 
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''' y I brain which has, hundreds of times, repeated itself in the history of literature 

/'' * (as indeed in the history of religion too) what they did not like they in- 

y stinctively put from them and explained away. So, by his words in 

1784, Richardson, the Glasgow professor, became the voice of his age: 

, '*The sentiments that Hamlet expresses when he finds Claudius at prayer, 

are not, I will venture to affirm, his real ones."^ 
I Another way of securing the effect of self-deception is by means^of repeti- 
^tion. As rhave remarked elsewhere, if here the man were really meant to 
f nincH', he would be made to do so once more. In all times, and particularly 
in early times, in order to make a point dramatists have found it necessary 
to drive it home; and there would be a special necessity for this in the 
'■ case of so difficult a matter as self-deception in tragedy. There is such 
a necessity even in matters less difficult. If Brutus is an impractical 
idealist, he must thwart Cassius's worldly prudence, not only in the matter 
of the oath but also in the matter of letting Antony speak to the People 
and in the strategy at Philippi. If Coriolanus is proud and contemptuous, 
he must be made not once but twice to undertake to win the favor of the 
^ People and break down in the doing of it. But Hamlet, flinching, if you 

will, when the King is delivered into his hands at prayer, at his next op- 
I portunity to kill a man who, apparently, is the King, kiUs him; and there 
I is only one thing for an audience to think of that. In the very next scene 
he has caught the King, as he thinks, "about an act that has no relish of 
salvation in it,'* and is as good as his word. It is not the King — but what, 
then, is the King about when the Prince catches him in the end? Traffick- 
ing in death and treachery, poisoninjj; foils and bowls. It has paid to 
wait. "This physic doth but prolong thy sickly days," Hamlet had 
confidently said as he left his uncle on his knees. It was not the speech, 
as the event proves, of one who fails in deeds and takes refuge in words. 
Nay, but there again he is deceiving himself, the critics protest. He 
doesn't really believe it is the King, they say despite the plain intention 
of the text;^* or, he is striking out frantically because of his failure before; 
■ or, he can act on the spur of the moment, as he cannot in resolute fulfilment 
of a duty ; or, he can stab a man through the arras, but not eye to eye, not 
face to face. One wonders whether these wTiters ever stop to consider 
how a stage play is made, or ho\v audiences, or even readers, make shift 
to comprehend it. There is a recognized method and meditim of expres- 

" Essays on Shakespeare's Characters (1798), p. 131. See above, p. 8, note 22. 

>< "Is it the King?" — "I took thee for thy better." And the intention being so plain, even the cleverest 
critics, before the days of Romanticism, refrained from tampering with it; as Voltaire {CEuvres, 24, p. 198). 
and the author of Some. Remarks (1736): "Our Hero had not put him to Death, had he not thought it lo 
have been the Usurper hid behind the Arras (pp. 43-44). Even Davies, in 1784 {Miscellanies, Ed. 1785, 
iii, pp. 104-5) in criticising Voltaire's carelessness, whom he seems to misunderstand, makes the same 
observation as he: "Had he read the play .... he would have known that Hamlet imagined that 
the person he had killed was the King himself." Throughout his long commentary Davies nowhere 6ug> 
gests the likelihood of self-deception or unconscious fiction. 
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', of presenting self-deception, is that justf"^ 
lent. This may be by the character him-f 



sion, a language of the drama, in short, — simple and sensuous," and cer- 
tainly sensible, — which one must speak and the other understand. And 
if it be to me a language not wholly strange and foreign, there is only one 
possible way (without explicit comment to guide us) whereby Hamlet i 
can, as here, be represented as shrinking from the deed and at the same . 
time deceiving himself, — and that is by acting as he did before. If now 
he had hesitated; if now again he had deferred the hour of reckoning ani 
prolonged the King's sickly days; or if once afterwards he had been given 
an opportunity and failed to lake advantage of it: then it would have 
been clear that his hesitation before had been a fault, and the reason he 
gave a swindle. Since he docs not hesitate, but strikes instantly, on the ^ 
spur of the moment, it is clear that the reason for delay he had given was 
an honest reason, and that he now stoutly keeps his word. 

Still another, a third wav, 
now suggested — explicit comment. 

self, or by the others on the stage. It is strange indeed that in this, 
Shakespeare's most subtle and difficult play (though not so subtle and 
difficult as criticism has made it) there should have been, as we have seen, 
no comment on tha .tragic fault, if such there be. Shakespeare's other 
chief characters, even those who, like Lear, would in real life, have known 
themselves but slenderly, know their weaknesses vdry well; but Hamlet 
"does not know" nor^fc* any of his friends. And as for the self-deception, 
it is Shakespeare's wont to make that perfectly clear. There may be 
the comment of another, as when Othello cries "Not a jot, not a jot !" in 
rejoinder to lago's remark, "I see this hath a little dash'd your spirits." 
"r faith I fear it has," he insists, with hypocritical regret and icy candor. 
But when there are no witnesses the character must needs bear witness 
against himself. There is in Othello another instance of tliis, when lago 
for the moment dallies with the notion that he cannot be called a villain; 
and one in this very play when Hamlet falls a' cursing like a very drab 
and catches himself at it.'' It is strange that Shakespeare thought good 
plainly to label this case of self-deception, and yet let the presumably 

»» In the soliloquy "O What a Rogue," Act II, ii, 610 ff. — This sort of self-deception is not complete, 
for in the end the deceiver knows thai he deceives him.>elf. But no other sort is possible in soliloquy, at 
least in Elizabethan truRcdy. The obvious irony of double-tongued soliloquies, such as Falstaff's. is only 
an api>arcnt exception. ^Sec my "FaUtaflf," Mod. Phi!., xii, pp. 233-34.) If I may be permitted to quote from 
my article "AnaihroHism irtShakcsprapf Criticism" {ib.. April. 1910, pp. 561-62): "Whatever a character 
says in soliloquy concerning his motives is for the information of the audience and is necessarily true. 
laKo is a liar no doubt, but it is to confound fact with fiction and knock the props from under Shake- 
speare's dramatic framework to hold that lago's soliloquies arc lies — that he lies to the audience, lies to 
himself. His word concerning his motives, like the theological reason Hamlet renders himself for sparing 
the King at prayer, must be taken at its face value. There is no chance of the audience discounting it, 
for they have no other clue." And that applies to the suggestion which Professor Bradley entertains as 
to Prince Hal's deceiving himself in his first soliloquy (Oxford Lectures, 1914, p. 254). I refer to the words: 
"I know you all and will awhile uphold the unyok'd humour of your idleness," etc. If a case of self-decep- 
tion, how was the audience to discover that it is? Instead of being unpleasant and unnatural to them, as 
it lit to us, this soliloquy preserved in their eyej the reputation of a famous English King. 
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the call to his mother, Hamlet speaks the soliloquy, " 'Tis now the very witch- ,. 
ing time of night," in which he pronounces himself ready to drink hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. 

But when next he appears and finds the King, he stays his hand. This • 
may seem to be real evidence of irresolution, not the fanciful or arbitrary ' 
notion of a reader. These words, moreover, about churchyards yawning, 
hell breathing out, and our hero drinking hot blood, do not appear in 
Quarto 1. Did Shakespeare intend them, then,^o contrast Hamlet's big I • 
intentions with his pitiful performance? 

I will not undertake to show that the sentiments are more in the vein 
of Kyd and Marston*^ than of Shakespeare; but even if they be Shakespeare's 
addition, he took care to direct the current of feeling in them wholly toward / 
the Queen, whom Hamlet had just been bid come and see. ^ 

Soft: now to my Mother. 

heart, lose not thy nature ! Let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom; 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural. 

1 will speak daggers to her but use none. 

Though it is probable that in the words previous to these he was thinking 
of revenge and his uncle, he has not a word here to say either of him or of 
revenge.*^ That, however, is not the important thing, but whether this 
soliloquy is meant to contrast with Hamlet's words when next he appears. 
On the contrary, it is in accord. His thought keeps its course. He spares the , ' 
King only out of the hardness of his heart — ^in the rigor of his revenge — ' 
and not because he could not stab a man who was praying or who had not 
his sword then in hand. It would be another thing if before this he had 
shown relentings or indifference. And still more is the soliloquy in accord , 
with Hamlet's deeds. Out flies his weapon on the instant, just as it does 
in the following scene, in the bedchambef : 

Now might I do it pat, now he is praying. 
And now I'll do*t — And so he goes to heaven; 
And so am I reveng'd. 

The trouble is that modem readers look for the minor likenesses and con- 
trasts;'* but if we are true to Shakespeare and to Elizabethan art we shall 

*> They are i>arallel to Antonio's words just before he kills Julio, A.R., III. i. 184: 

Now barks the wolf against the full-cheek'd moon. 



Now gapes the graves and through their yawns let loose 
Imprison'd spirits to revisit earth. 

*' If Shakespeare had meant to contrast Hamlet's big words with his small performance he should 
have had his hero comport himself more as in the brutal German version. There (II, \x) he vows ven- 
geance on the King and goes straightway to find him. But finding him, he blenches. If this be nearer the 
original, Shakespeare, in turn, has obscured thu contrast, and again rescued the character. 

s* It has even been argued that Hamlet shows his insincerity jn going, after his words about drinking 
hot blood, to see his Mother, not to seek out the King. He goes, of course, because he is sent for and had 
already promised to go. His thoughts are on his Mother, we have seen, in this very speech. 
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dwell on the bigger, more obvious ones. Despite the minor contrasts 

1% and differences, the three situations hold like the stones of an arch together, 

1^ — the words about the bitter business, the sparing of the King for a more 

i . fearftd end, when he shall be about an act that hath no relish of salvation 

||^ in it, and the killing of him (as Hamlet thinks) when in the bedchamber 

he has at last caught him about it, on the spot. One centripetal force 

holds all three — the identity of Hamlet's revengeful spirit. The last two 

situations, indeed, are to each other as question and answer, promise 

and promise-keeping. If we doubted him at the beginning, we wholly 

believe in him here at the end. 

The contrast found by Professor Bradley, along with the host of literary 

critics before him, is that between actions deliberate and impulsive. "The 

chance comes so suddenly that he has no time to scan it."'* Such a nuance 

as that, any playwright knows, would, in the big masses of light and shadow 

flung upon the stage, be wholly lost and swallowed up. What is far more 

to the point than such niggling refinements as these is Professor Bradley's 

remarks about the sympathies of the audience. They wotdd be on the 

Prince's side, as he says, when he spares a man at prayer and kills a spy.^® 

That being the case, the attention of the audience would be drawn not to 

J minor inconsistencies, which are discoverable, but to the prevailing con- 

y sistency of the hero's conduct^ which is apparent. And what the audience, 

f not what critics, would think and feel, is, I must weary the reader with 

repeating, alone what Shakespeare had in mind and at heart. 



'• p. 137. This distinction has been accepted for more than a century, but even if it were intended I 
doubt its validity as a bit of psychology. The meeting with the King had been as unexi)ected as with 
the man behind the arras. ^Tiy did he not act Ihntf The better psychology, as it seems to me, is. 
that the healthy man of action who had just lost a chance would snatch the next impetuously. He would 
not wait a moment, and so much the less if he thinks it is the King. This psychology, at any rate, has 
the advantage of being simpler, as well as more definitely related to the situation of a man who is keeping 
the promise he had made to himself. 

"Pp. 136, 137. This Mr. Bradley calls a "minor consideration"; I consider it an important one. 
And the killing of the man behind the arras, Mr. Bradley thinks intended to "stand in sharp contrast 
with the sparing of his enemy." I think it is in harmony, — the authentication of the motive Hamlet 
allcire.;, the deed to match his word. 



CHAPTER V 
THE END OF THE PLAY 

1 

The conclusion of a play is one of the surest indexes to your dramatist's \t 

final ¥ 



^ 



thought. It is so with the Greeks, for with them there is always the final 
choral comment; it is so with Ibsen, for in the end he has stripped the soul i 
of the hero or heroine bare; it is equally so with the Elizabethans. The i 
chorus here, we have already seen, is Fortinbras. But what is Hamlet u/ :.-*' 
himself concerned for at the last, after his work is done? Mainly for Insjft 
'\vounded name." 

Report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied! 

Nothing in the words or the situation will justify any interpretation except 

that Hamlet is anxious to have the world know why he had IdUed his uncle ^ "^ 

the King. For his name suffers not at all because of his procrastination; 

no one "knows of the murder of his father, still less of his spirit's mandate. 

Hamlet's interest is in his name being cleared, his reputation being righted, 

and after that in the news from England, and in the succession to the 

throne. Not a thought has he for any fault or defect' such as Othello ^ 

reveals in his last words for his. Not a thought, either, for his triumph 

over it. "Done after all," is what he should say to himself if he were the ^-' 

crippled, aspiring but despairing, spirit the critics have taken him to be. 

Dramatic art — human nature itself — would demand no less. If the 

tragedy be, as the critics maintain, internal, here, if nowhere else, that 

fact must come to light. The audience must see it, if the other characters 

do not. But Hamlet's only interests now are in things external — ^hisname, ■ 

the news, his father's crown. "The rest is silence,^^ the critics pick up ^ 

his words to answer; and they put a world of meaning into the phrase 

that could never have been intended, because it could never have been ^ 

understood. The words simply mean: — I am a dead man, the rest must 

go untold. 

What goes untold Horatio is to tell. (In Shakespeare what ever goes 
untoM, and to him is-o£ moment? His wprds — of all men's — ^were neither 
faint nor few.) Horatio has been commissioned to give the "complete 
official report." But this is to come, he says, after the play is over, 
and that implies that it wotdd be only what the audience already know. 
Meantime he gives a summary of it, the headlines, so to speak, without, 

1 Mr. Stopford Brooke, for instance {Ten More Plays of Shakespeare, N. Y., 1913. p. 137). declarM 
that he has. What I am insisting on. however, is not that the best critics generally lend their authority 
to such an interpretation, but that here, if anywhere, such sentiments would, if the critica otherwise are 
right, necessarily appear. And they do not appear. 
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however, hinting at any failure or shortcoming in the hero. To him, the 
Prince's friend, the tragedy is not by any means what we are inclined to 
K take it for — simply the. tragedy of Hamlet's soul. "So shall you hear," 
he cries to the wondering Danes at the end: 

Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts, 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters. 
Of deaths put on by cunning and forc'd cause. 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fallen on the inventors' heads. 

'i A tragedy, that is to say (though so much else besides that) of intrigue, 

fate, and blood. And exactly such it was taken to be in the earliest ex- 
tended criticism, to which we have already alluded, that in James Drake's 
Antient and Modern Stages Surveyed (1699) : 

Nothing in Antiquity can rival this plot for the admirable distribution of Poetick 
Justice. The Criminals are not only brought to execution, but they are taken in 
their own Toyls, their own Stratagems recoyl upon 'em, and they are involved them- 
selves in that mischief and ruine, which they had projected for Hamlet, Polonius 
by playing the Spy meets a Fate, which was neither expected by nor intended for 
him. Cuildenstern and Rosencrans, the Kings Decoys, are counter-plotted, and sent 
to meet that fate, to which they were trepanning the Prince. The Tyrant himself 
falls by his own plot, and by the hand of the Son of that Brother, whom he had 
Murther'd. Laertes suffers by his own Treachery, and dies by a Weapon of his own 
preparing. Thus every one's crime naturally produces his Punishment, and every 
one (the Tyrant excepted) commences a Wretch almost as soon as a Villain.* 

To something of the same effect is the opinion of the author of Some Remarks 
(1736) as he touches on poetic justice in the death of Laertes and the 
Queen: 

The Death of the Queen is particularly according to the strictest rules of Justice; 
for she loses her life by the villainy of the very Person who had been the Cause of 
all her Crimes. — P. 48. 

It was the tragedy as a whole in which these critics were interested, and 
Horatio's words lend them ample justification. They knew less about 
psychology than more recent Hamlet critics, but they were nearer in 
spirit to Shakespeare's art; and, as they insisted on the importance of the 
* effect of the whole rather than on the importance of the leading character, 
they were nearer, in their old-fashioned way, to the secret of dramatic art 
in general. 



Such is the text — intrigue, fate, and blood — and what of the score? 
Others before me have remarked upon the melodramatic quality of the 
great tragedy, the abundance of sound and fury in it, of all that takes the 

s Allusion'Book, ii, pp. 424-25. 
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eye, fills the ear, and shocks both;' and no one so shrewdly as the philo- 
sophical and literary critic Professor Bradley has noted the quantity of 
noise required by the old stage-directions and implied in the play itself. 
Cannon roar whenever the King takes a rouse, kettle-drum and trumpet 
bray out the triumph of his pledge, and "Danish marches," "hautboys," 
and "flourishes'' celebrate his movements. According to the unabridged 
text of the last scene the cannon (robust er equivalent, as Mr. Bradley 
observes, of our melodramatic pistol) should be kept booming continually, 
— when Hamlet "gives a hit" and the King drinks to him, when Fortinbras 
draws near on his march back from Poland, and when the body of the 
irresolute dreamer is borne with a w-arrior's honors to the grave. '*Go 
bid the soldiers shoot," cries Fortinbras; whereupon, according to the Folio, 
"a Peale of Ordenance are shot off." So it was at least in 1623;* but 
never was it so when you or I have been at the theatre. 

There is no irony intended, — none, as this cutting shows, that we today 
are inclined to put up with, at any rate. Even in Shakespeare's day it 
would have been considered barbarous if there were.' But it is thought 
to be a triuniph of Shakespeare's art that out of this sensational material 
--"well-nigh every stimulant of popular excitement he could collect" — 
he made the most mysterious and inward of his dramas. To my thinking, 
and, if facts prove anything, to that of our modem producers as well, the 
triumph would have been greater were the form better suited to the spirit. 
The world does not move if the earth does, .^nd harmony, jiot incongruity, 
is the secret of art in the time of Shakespeare as in the time of Synge. "A 
strange hannony of discords," says Mr. Bradley; but there is plenty of 
that sort of thing in Elizabethan art without adding to it this incompre- 
hensible variety." Il is easy thus oraailarly to dispose of the matter, 

* In recognizing this melodramatic element in Ilamlel (as in all of Shakespeare's tragedies, indeed) 
wc do it no injustice. That in Shakespeare, as in the tragedy of the ancients, there is more of this than there 
is in Ghosts or Rosmersholm no one can candidly deny. By the very distinction of the genres, then observed, 
ancient and Renaissance tragedy was allotted the realm of terror and horror — "the mandates of kings.** 
as the familiar phrase of Scaliger has it, "slaughters, despairs, executions, exiles, loss of parents, parricides, 
incests, conflagration-;, battles, loss of sight, tears, shrieks, lamentations, burials, epitaphs, and funeral 
songs." That was the precept for Renaissance tragedy, founded on the practice of that time and earlier 
times, and Elizabethan tragedy was. in so far. classical. 

* Generally the entry of Fortinbras and his last words are omitted, the last cannon-shot, of course* 
along with these. In the later prompt-books, such as Booth's and Irving's, cannon-shots are indicated only 
twice — at the words the "King drinks" (or "Give me to drink") and at Osrick's "Ahitl." Irving omits 
the first, but requires a "shot within" to signalize the approach of the ambassadors. 

» See above, p. 23. • 

' I cannot l>ut think that Bulthaupt. an excellent critic too, and much after Mr. Bradley's own heart, 
is franker: "Die tragische Farbung fchlt dem Schlussc ganz und gar, tmd es ist widerlich, ihn auf der 
Biihne zu sehen, wenn uns die drei ersten A etc mit dem magischen Zwang ihrcr Entwickelung gebannt, 
wenn uns," etc. Dramaturgie (1894) ii, pp. 270-71. But before one condemns the close as inharmonious 
had one not better consider whether it may not harmonize with a play a bit different from that which 
one had conceived ? It is in the same spirit that Bulthaupt (p. 325) complains of the inax>propriatenen of 
Hamlet's being ready and fit to fight, andof hi shaving "been in continual practice." This makes him too 
businesslike and to the point; it shows that he is no weakling and intends revengel It would have been 
logical for Bulthaupt — but I am glad he refrained — ^to have recourse to Loening's interpretation — that 
the practice is part of Hamlet's prescribed daily regimen. Like many other Germans, Loeojng thinks 
the Prince sick in body as well as in soul. How foreign is either supposition to Shakespeare's artt 
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but one wonders how this harmony arises — or why to secure it the dramatist 
went so far afield. In the sixteenth century, as in the twentieth, no great 
poet would have chosen to tell, or succeeded in telling, the subtle tale of 
a soul that criticism has thought to hear, athwart all this booming and 
trumpeting, and this mass of violent and bloody action in which man is 
pitted against man, Hamlet against Claudius, Polonius, Laertes, the 
pirates, Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, instead of an enemy seated in 
the depths of his bosom. Shakespeare may have been in error, to be sure, 
led astray in the last scene in particular by his love of sensation, or his 
audience's love of it. But the endings of his other plays are not like this, 
and there is no such noise and tumult at the death of Othello and Macbeth, 
who were warriors, or of Lear, who was a king. Why shotdd Shakespeare, 
in error, do here what he has not done elsewhere, — introduce repeated 
caimon shots at the close of this, presimiably the most mysterious and 
inward of his dramas? The dramatist could not have been thus led astray 
from habit or by his audience's expectations — still less could he have 
exerted himself so vigorously to lead his audience astray and defeat his 
purpose. If there were such inwardness to the tragedy we may be siu^e 
that he would have had us suspect it: he would not have battered our 
car-drums, instead. 

But the dramatist is not thus in error if his drama be one — of character, 
to be sure, but of intrigue, fate, and blood. If Hamlet was not an irres- 
olute dreamer but an intrepid young prince who had fought off his enemies 
through the four acts, and now fell at the end of the fifth only after he had 
slain them all, then "the soldiers' music and the rites of war," which For- 
tinbras orders **for his passage," are but his due. They arc like a wreath 
or chaplet on his brow, from a soldier to a soldier, from the son of the 
conquered to the conqueror's son.^ Let them speak loudly for him, cries 
Fortinbras, for loudly a soldier salutes a soldier's grave. Here is no irony, 
but pathos, rather, for Hamlet had not lived out even a warrior's years;* 

' Hamlet was bom, says the Gravediggcr, the day that his father overcame the elder Fortinbras. 
This may. as Professor Schick says, be a circumstance not without significance. It is only a casual remark, 
but Hamlet is frequently mentioned in connection with his father, and never with a slight upon the Prince. 

• There can be no question about this, though exactly how young he is it is difficult to say. Repeat- 
edly he is called "young," or his "youth" is touched upon, — by Polonius, the Ghost, Ophelia, and the 
King. (See the Concordance for these words and "young man.") He is not so young, to be sure, as in 
Quarto 1 ; he does not call the King "father" as he docs there (twice in III, ii) and in the Fratricide Punished, 
and no doubt did in the lost play. Shakespeare's finished Hamlet is too reserved and dignified, too subtle 
and mature, for that. And in Quarto 2 Shakespeare has added some touches, which by inference, at any rate, 
convey the impression of a somewhat greater age. The Gravedigger says he went at his trade the day that 
our last King Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. That, he says a bit later, was the day young Hamlet was 
born. And finally he answers up, and tells the Prince that he has been sexton here, man and boy, thirty 
years. Hence Hamlet must be thirty. And that prepares us for another added touch in Quarto 2 — when 
near the end the Queen says that Hamlet is "fat and scapt of breath." Both additions, together with the 
suppression of such details as I have mentioned in Quarto 1. may have been deliberately designed, as has 
been thought, either to make Hamlet mature enough for the reflections Shakespeare puts in his mouth 
or to fit the part for an older actor like Burbage. But with the additions it is dubious. As for the 
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but the main and prevailing note is that of tragic triumph. He was a • 
pretty fighter, and this fight, says Fortinbras, was worthy of the field, 
and well has earned him a soldier's burial. There is on earth no end so 
fair, thought the Norseman, and Shakespeare and all England with him — 
then as now. 

Thus there is nothing inappropriate in the artillery. And if a dramatist ' 
dealing with an heroic subject would not have put the like into his stage 
directions today, it is simply because "we have changed all that." We 
have no cannon just as we have generally no sound and fury, no fighting 
at funerals, no leaping into graves. But the shots fired when Hamlet 
gives his hits do not offend us when our hero appears to us sound and 
stalwart, and the scene — as stor\', not as psychology — is played for all it is ' 
worth. The shots make you hear what your eye may not be quick enough 
to see; the shots speak the language of the stage. Such portentous em- ^ 

phasis, to be sure, is not in oiu* vein; but it is proper enough in a play in 
which there has been such violence of speech and demeanor in almost 
every act. And in this final scene of the revenge, toward which we have 
been impatiently looking, Shakespeare may well have felt warranted in 
scoring for full orchestra, and letting his thunders loose. This is th^ '■ / 
scene of scenes, where the energies of the Prince, checked and pent up v^ 
throughout the play, are to be let loose. And if it was for such a brave 
and high occasion, not a weakling's desperate spasm, Shakespeare did 
not ill to call in the artillerv. He mav have made the error of over-em- 
phasis, which he often makes — like a true Englishman, said Dryden long 
ago, *'he knows not when to give over" — but he did not make the error, 
which he elsewhere never makes, of mistaking and defeating his own pur- 
pose. The great dramatist may overdo, but he does not do one thing 

GravedigKer's remarks one wonders whether Shakespeare expected the audience to put two and two to- 
gether in that fashion. What Shakespeare is interested in, and the audience too, is the humors of the ^\^ 

IT 

Gravedigger and his concrete and circumstantial way of dating. 

And as for "fat and scant of breath," those few words so precious to the pathologists, it is to me y 

incredible that Shakespeare ever put the first of these into the text. That is not sound textual criticism, 
I know; but if ever an emendation seemed imi>erative it is here. "Hoi" might easily have been so mis- 
taken, (or to suit the actor it might deliberately have been replaced); and the advantage of such a word 
is not only that it docs not clash with Hamlet's youthful elegance — "the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form" — "that unmatcht form and feature of blown youth" — and with his being in "continual practice*' £ 

as a fencer; but also that it is in keeping with the King's words to Laertes as he arranges for the poisoned /■ 

bowl — "when in your motion you are hot and dry" (IV, \ni, 158. Of. Quarto 1: "In all his heate," etc.; 
and F.P. IV. v; "wenn cr crhitzt"). Besides, it fits better the occasion. One doesn't need his brows wiped 
if one be fat or scant of breath either, but one does if overheated. Or if one be really fat, why should it 
be noticed only here at the end ? It is natural enough at this exciting moment for the Queen to remark 
upon a condition newly arisen, but not upon a permanent one. Her son is no fatter now than when be 
returned from his voyage, or (when we remember the actual shortness of the time involved) than he was 
at the beginning of the play. But the chief point is that the word "hot" keeps intact the dramatic situa- 
tion as "fat" does not. At the word "hot" we are reminded of the King's words as be arranged for 
the bowl, and when the Queen invites Hamlet tQ drink we fear, for the space of four speeches, that be may. 
He had declined to drink with the King; now that he is hot he may. we fear, drink with the Queen. But 
his being overheated, it turns out, is the very cause of his refraining. "I dare not drink yet. madam; by 
and by" — "Come let nic wipe thy face." If we have "hot." then, it is, fortunately, clearer that here 
again at the very end Hamlet is cleverer than the King — to the very end is more than a match for him. 
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thinking he is doing another. He does one thing, even to the point of 
calling in the artillery to make it clear; and it is the critics, far from 
the tumtilt and thunders of his theatre, who think he is doing another. 



© 



I But what of our hero? In ridding him of his fault have we also robbed 
I him of his charm? -If not weak and erring, he is still unfortunate enough, 
unhappy enough, to be tragic'. And all the individuality of his utterance 
and the poetry of his natiu-e are left us — if not untouched, unspoiled. 
To what Hazlitt, Bradley, and Raleigh have 'in general to say of these no 
one will demur. Only the morbid psychology — the diseased spirit and 
limping will — is here denied him. His melancholy is not the melancholy 
of pessimism; his irony and cynicism are those of one who mourns his 
father, and his memory of a mother, not one who has lost his hold on life. 
At the end his interests are external, we have seen, but his soul is in them. 
Never before in the history of the world, I suppose, were words used so 
marvelously to show a man's changing moods as here — when^ he pardons 
Laertes, when he turns to his people, who loved him, to clear his name, 
when he wrests the cup out of Horatio's hand and prays him to live to 
clear it for him, and when he peers into the futiu-e for the news from Eng- 
land and to see Fortinbras seated on his father's throne. And I trust that 
not one quivering accent or hovering intonation of the verse need be 
lost to us if he be thought to speak in a manly strain. The pathos is 
simpler, that is all. His body is wounded but his spirit is whole, and 
he is not ready and glad to turn his face to the wall. Like a man he clings 
to his friends, is concerned for the welfare of the kingdom, but is concerned 
above all for his name and honor.® Like a man he struggles against death 
to tell his story himself, and wrests away the cup that his friend may 
live to tell it. **By heaven,'' he cries, "I'll have it!" The nineteenth- 
century Hamlet would not have had the strength or self-assertion to do 
that, or say that; he would not have had even the desire. "This trivial 
game of life,"^® which he is prestmied to despise, how much, even at his 
last gasp, he seems to care for it all! And by this interpretation, which 
we have been presenting, Hamlet's most famous utterance gains more, 
perhaps, than it loses. 

O good Horatio, what a wounded name. 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! t 

If ever thou didst hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from feUcity awhile 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

To tell my story. 

• These things men nowadays would not hold dearest of all, but an Elizabethan would. 

"Sec Mr. Yeats's Ideas of Good and Evil (London, 1907), p. 162. For a century and more Hamlet 
criticism has been the vehicle of men's melancholy and pessimism. 
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There is less point, to be sure, to the words "in this harsh world draw thy 
breath in pain/' The frail and shrinking spirit of the accepted Hamlet ^ 
had found the world harsher than has ours. But why should he have his 
story told, or have Horatio draw his breath in pain to tell it? If all of it 
were to be told, surely he himself had rather draw the veil — ^had rather let 
Horatio drain the cup. But for our Hamlet the story is only not long^ 
enough, and he yearns to live a bit longer in the telling of it by his friend, i 
He is a lord of the Renaissance and loves name and fame. He dies young, v, 
dies in the moment of his triumph, dies, as it must seem to others, with 
all this blood on his head. This is his triple tragedy, as Shakespeare, I | / 
think, intended it, — a simpler and nobler, possibly less interesting and 
l^iquant, conception than the usual one, though one not less appealing. 
To some it may even be more interesting because it seems to be more 
nearly what Shakespeare intended — more like him and his age. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CONCLUSION 
1 

Enough, I hope, has been said to show what, as it seems to me, Shake- 
speare had in mind while, with devious and supple pen, he rewrote the old 
Senecan melodrama for the Lord Chamberlain's Servants. Like the thor- 
ough playwright that he was, he was interested mainly in the effectiveness of 
his play as a whole, not mainly in the character of the hero. He strength- 
ened the structure, he sharpened the suspense, and in particular he" pitted 
against Hamlet a King that was more nearly a match for him. And he 
elevated the character not only of Hamlet but of the King and Queen. 
^ But the problem was the motiving of the delay. By the hero's self- 
c/repfoaches neither Kyd nor Shakespeare really explained the delay, for 
/ neither really motived it, that is, groimded it in character. Shakespeare's 
/ Hamlet, certainly, in reproaching himself, exhorts himself, in effect ex- 
culpates himself — he cannot lay his finger on the fa.ult and he mends his 
ways. The sins of omission with which he charges himself are not to be 
JrecEohed against him any more than the like are to be in Seneca or Kyd. 
•^They are part of the story rather than of the character. And in general 
«4 Shakespeare deftly avoids or suppresses pretty much everything that 
would reflect upon the hero or put squarely before us the duty undone, 
t I No one reproaches him but Hamlet himself; on the other hand, everybody 
I praises, honors, and fears him. Above all, in his r61e of revenger he is 
■ kept aloof and reticent. He has no confederates, he imparts no confidences 
to any one but Horatio (and those mainly off the stage) and he makes 
r and discusses no plans. His saying so little about revenge leads us, at 
; nhe theatre at least, to forget his doing so little about it; while he does 
other things and turns the King's game against him to the end. But his 
■" aloofness and reticence do not mean evasion, and he does not shuffle or 
deceive himself. From all this it appears that Shakespeare, having in- 
herited a plot in which the revenge must be deferred throughout the drama, 
and finding it neither in his heart nor in the heart of his audience to have 
Y^L revenger who would by nature so defer it, has shifted the revenge into 
iJJthe background, slurred over the delay, and by every means exalted and 
endeared to us the revenger himself. By all the cajoleries and enchant- 
ments of his art he has obscured and eluded the problem — not solved it. 
But drama is art, not psychology, and that the problem was unsolved was 
not recognized, it seems, till long afterward. In artistically obscuring 
and eluding the problem in his day did not Shakespeare, then, really solve 
it? Art is largely relative: it is for a time and a place, as well as for all 
times and places. It % an accommodation of one's thought not only to 
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the particular medium one is using, but to the particular spirit and temper 
of the age. An irresolute and vacillating hero would in this case have 
been unacceptable; and if Shakespeare had solved the problem in so far as it 
was one in psychology, he would have left it unsolved in so far as it was one 
in art. 

2 ' 

Yet it is not all so simple as that. There remains a good deal of obscur- 
ity and contradiction that cannot so readily be accounted for on the score 
of artistic reticence and finesse, or as the slurring and sounbling over of 
difficulties in a plot which could not easily be changed. Some of the /' 

confusion arises from there being two texts* and yet no text; — three ill- J 
printed playbooks, and none of them a version on which the dramatist 
could have put his stamp. Still more of it is due to the fact that tinder- . ' 
neath all these lies the old play. The two revision^ were not carried ^ 
through evenly and consistently, and the old play and the earlier revision 
jut out through the last. But there is inconsistency thkt even this w411 
not account for. There are contradictions in detail which arise from f 

haste and carelessness; there is obscurity as regards the motives and rela- ^ \ 
tions of the characters, which arises from an indifference to the question- 
ings of a spectator who should be also a thinker or reader — if indeed 
Shakespeare ever thought of a reader at all. There is the contradiction 
between Hamlet's two accounts of the reason for his affront to Laertes, ^ '", 
on the one hand; there is the utter failure to clear up Hamlet's relation* ' \. 
to Ophelia, on the other. Much of what I have just said may almost 
equally well be said of other plays of Shakespeare's, especially of King 
Lear; but it is true in a special sense of Hamlet} Indeed, in the wildest , 
of all vagaries of critical enthusiasm, the obscurity of the play has been ^ I 
made out to be one of its superlative virtues.* 

1 Three, of course, with the Folio. — For this confusion see above, p. 30. 

' Sec the discussion of inconsistencies in both plays in Professor Bradley's Shakespearean Tragedy , text, 
notes, and appendices. In both cases Shakespeare was revising old plays; but Shakespeare*i revision, here 
or elsewhere, does not mean the elimination of inconsistencies. His revision was creative, not corrective. 
He breathed into the old plays the breath of life; and while he raised the drama to a higher level of art, he 
worked so rapidly and carelessly that often, as in these two plays, he brought about more inconsistencies 
than were there before, 

' I refer to the theory reproduced in Professor WrJKht'i essay in the Columbia Shakespearean Stndies 
(1916), cited above. It is really the old notion of Maurice Morgann that Shakespeare's characters are to 
be treated not as dramatic but historic personages, and that you know them as you know yonr friends. 
This confusion of the fictivc and the real ought to have been disposed of by Mr. A. B. Walkley in his ban- 
tering and incisive essay on Mr. Bradley's Hamlet in Drama and Life (1907). Sec also my Othello (1915), 
p. 67, note 2. There is also in Mr. Wright's essay another sort of confusion — that of modern psycho- 
logical characterization with characterization in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. There it little in 
common between Hamlet's "I do not know why yet I live to say," etc., and the lapses .of Crenida and 
George Meredith's Diana. For Hamlet's "I do not know" see above, p. 20. note 14. As for Creiaida she 
is false to the religion of love; and though Chaucer condones it and makes her temptations plausible and 
her fall gradual, that is all there is to it. Only in Diana is there any of the mystery, the natural incon- 
sistency and subconscious treason, that Professor Wright finds in all three. Only Diana really belongs to 
the world of Balzac, De Maupassant, Hardy, or the great Russians. — the world, indeed, of Mr. Wright 
and us all. 
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What troubles us now, however, is not the inconsistency in general 
but the points at which the play does not fit our theory. Although we 
M have denied that Hamlet is a pathological or even a psychological char- 
! acter, there are, here and there, approaches to psychology and what may 
V, at least seem a psychological motivation. Hamlet is melancholy, for 
. / instance. The Elizabethan '*humor" of melancholy, in other words, pre- 
dominates in his temperament. He himself recognizes this in what he 
says concerning his condition to Rosencrantz and Guildenstem,* and the 
King once speaks of it too. And by several critics, such as Kuno Fischer 
and Professor Bradley, melaachply is made to explain-4w» iiiLi^oluiiea or 
disinclination to act.^ But imless the dramatist had been more explicit 
this could not have been imderstood.* 
V For there is no necessary or frequent connection between Elizabethan 
melancholy and^procrastination. It is not to be foimd in any other mel- 
ancholy character on the Elizabethan stage — not in Marston's Malevole or 
Shakespeare's o'^yn Jaques, Don John, or Antonio, Merchant of Venice. 
Still less is there a necessary connection between melancholy and procras- 
tination in one particular business, accompanied with zeal and prompti- 
tude in every other, as in Hamlet's case. There is no reason to accept 
such motivation as psychologically valid had Shakespeare indicated it — 
still less, to think he indicated it. Neither in his last soliloquy, where 
Hamlet full}'' considers the possible reasons for his failing to do the deed and 
dismisses them, nor any where else does he speak of this. It is impos- 
* sible that Shakespeare should have let him thus consider the reasons, and 
leave the real one out. His business and purpose, we have seen, was to 
enlighten the audience, not baffle it. Besides, though recognized as a 
y disease, melancholy is also a mood, a passion-; and, arising, as it docs in 
, Hamlet, from a definite cause — his grief for his father's death and his 
mother's shame — it does not necessarily imply a pathological condition. 
' He does not become less heroic because of it.^ As described by him to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, it ftirnishes the principle and groundwork 
scheme on which are portrayed Hamlet's gloom and thoui^hts of suicide, 
' his irritability and fits and starts of emotion, his collapses into apathy or 

• II, ii, 306 ff.: "I have of late, but wherefore I know not — lost all my mirth,*' etc. In this descrip- 
tion Hamlet has given the symptoms, but the word melancholy he does not use. As I showed, however, 
in my article "Shakespeare, Marston, and the Malcontent Type" (Modern Philology, Jan., 1906), the 
Elizabethan audience would at once recognize and identify Hamlet's distemper. Since then I have ob- 
served that both Warburton in hia edition of Shakespeare and Pilon in his Essay on the Character of Ham- 
let, etc. (». supra), p. 15, recognize the symptoms too. In the eighteenth century the theory of the humours 
was still current. 

• Loening, in 1893; Kuno Fischer, in 1896; Hans Laehr, in 1898; Professor Bradley, in 1904. 

• Hamlet himself uses the word melancholy but once (II, ii, 630), to explain the illusion of the Ghost; 
the King is the only other pers<$n'to use it (III, i, 173) and he does so without any necessarily technical 
significance. 

' Hicronimo, Malevole, and many others were melancholy and retained their heroic character. 
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indiflference after excitement — after rage, grief, or glee. And to that 
should be added the role which Hamlet plays of critic and cynic, who, V 
like Marston's Malcontent, Malevolc, holds forth on the theme that all 
is vanity, as in the churchyard; and bitterly amuses himself by launching 
shafts of irony at a criminal like the King, and by mocking and jeering at 
a ninny like Osric and a self-important dotard like Polonius.* 

Whether Hamlet^s fits of merriment and boisterous behaviour after 
the Ghost's disappearance, and after the play-within-the-play, are due 
to his melancholy or to the example of the Malcontent or the old Hamlet, 
we cannot say. In any case, both Marston's Malevole and his Antonio 
act somewhat like Hamlet in similar circumstances,* as does Toumeur's 
Vendice; but Marston draws his inspiration from Kyd, as Toumeur seems 
to do from Marston. In two cases, however, where outbursts of passion 
are followed by fits of dejection, there may seem to be approaches to the 
psychological, meant to exhibit how, when Hamlet explodes, he collapses, i 
His passion with Laertes at the grave is one of these. But it is likely 
that this situation is fashioned in imitation of Antonio when he starts 
up and calls Pandulpho a liar for sa>nng, as he mourns over the body of 
Feliche, that he is "the miserablest soul that breathes";'® or else both 
situations, Marston's and Shakespeare's alike, go back to a similar 
situation in the old Hamlet of Kyd. And the simplest explanation for 
all of them, if we need to seek one beyond the demand for a stage sensation, 
is furnished in the description of the melancholy ones by Burton: 

And though they laugh many times, and seem to be extraordinary merry (as 
they will by fits), 3'et extreme lumpish again in an instant, dull, and heavy;" 

The last words that he utters in the first of these fits of depression, -^ 
after the disappearance of the Ghost: 

■ 

The time is out of joint; — O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right — 

are meant primarily to motive the delay in the story and prepare us for 
it. If they be meant also to indicate a real antipathy to the task of revenge, 
they contradict the spirit of Hamlet's words and deeds elsewhere. • But 
not every word or act of the hero, as we have seen, means character, whether 
in ancient drama or epic or the drama of the Renaissance. We remember 
the lamentations of Orestes before the deed and the wailings of Electra, 
whether in the Ckoephori or in any other of the Orestean dramas of the 
Greeks; the wild outcries of the Sophoclean Hercules; the fears and appre- 
hensions of the much-endiuing Odysseus (and of JEncas too) at every 

* See the article on the Malcontent cited above, p. 72. note 4. 

* Cf. Antonio's Revenge, v. ii. 47-49, his glee at the proBpects ol revenge. 
»• A ntonio's Revenge, iv, ii, 76 f, 
u ShiUeto ed., U p. 447. 
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evil turn of fortune in the tale. Like the tears of Romeo and the trepida- 
tions of Macbeth, they seem today little befitting these heroes' manhood 
except as we bethink ourselves how they serve to mark and measure foi 
us the tragic situation. And Hamlet is not at his manliest here; for the 
moment he is supine like Antonio, and bemoans his fate like Romeo, 
Troilus, and Antony. A momentous task faces him; and he is sad and 
dejected, like Orlando before the wrestling, like Romeo before he enters 
the Capulets' house, and like Brutus as he talks with Portia on the morning 
of Caesar's death. He may be infected with the pessimism which Mr, 
Bernard Shaw complains of in Shakespeare in general. But it is, rather, 

* a matter of art. Where in Shakespearean tragedy is there any one who, 
in the spirit of Browning and our whole age, holds life to be a high adventure, 
welcomes fortune's buffets, and — even out of his love of life — goes forth gaily 
to meet his fate? That, in the Renaissance — as in the ancient — tragedy oj 
terrors, would be to take from the hero's fate some of its terribleness, 

V, Hamlet, to be tragic, must shrink a bit from his. 



I have mentioned these difficulties becau§e they stand in the way. 
The result of this Hamlet essay, too, is largely negative : though our concern 
has been not with the prevailing critical theories but with Shakespeare's 
purpose and conception, what we have learned concerning his conception 
is, for the most part, that it is not that of the critics. The chief positive 
result is that Hamlet is meant for a$. heroic, not a pathetic figure, and not 
one who falters or who deceives himself. But if we ourselves should not 
have hit upon the dramatist's conception and purpose, surely to look tc 
the dramatist's purpose is the right and proper critical method. Ix)oking 
to our own needs and purposes instead has made the history of Hamlei 
criticism a blot on the intellectual record of the race. Age after age, philos- 
ophy after philosophy, has taken the hero and made him her own. First 
Hamlet was a sentimental creature, in the hands of Mackenzie and Goethe. 
He was a "man of feeling," suffered more than the sorrows of Werther, 
and carried Garrick's white handkerchief to wipe his eyes.^- Then he 
was a prey to reflection, in the hands of Coleridge, Sclilegel, and Gervinus. 
He was Coleridge over again, as Mr. Bradley says, and Kant and Hegel 
had him in thrall. Then he was a pessimist, in the hands of Hugo, Dowden, 
During, Turck. Schopenhauer had succeeded to the throne. And latterly 
he has fallen, as he was predestined to do, into the hands of the Mephisto- 
phclian searcher and sifter of motives on the Danube. In Freud^s and 
his followers' hands self-deceptions and unconscious fictions are no longer 
episodic but chronic and continuous; and whatever else in Hamlet thus 

1* According to the contemporary accounts Garrick made much of this. 
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fails of explanation, it thus becomes clear as noonday why he says he does 
'*not know/' 

In Germany, indeed, he has become a national figure, and has changed 
as the spirit of the people has changed. He is like the magic picture of 
superstition, and has grown pale or bright as the national fortunes frowned 
or smiled. In the days of the great Frederick he was acted as a conquering 
hero. Sixty or seventy years later, in the days of disunion and humilia- 
tion, Borne cried, ^'Hamlet is Germany," and Freiligrath in verse said it 
again. *^But since Germania has become conscious of her true character," 
says Professor Schick, "and on land and water has shown her mailed fist, 
voices have been raised which again emphasize in Hamlet his noble and 
heroic qualities."^' Such voices are those of Klein, Schipper, Werder, 
and the rest. And what of him in Germany now, we wonder, since her 
mood again has changed? Nor is it public and national sentiments alone 
that have overwhelmed Hamlet, but private and individual, professional 
and personal whims and hobbies, if we could stop to show it, as well, 
whether in Germany or in the world. 

E\'en the historical critic cannot utterly escape from the spell and 
sway of these public and private interests and predilections. Look to 
his author's purpose and the spirit of the author's century as he will, he 
lives in his own century and breathes the same atmosphere as his fellows. 
He has read Browning and Ibsen; even in being historical he follows the 
bent of the age. But it is the "fimction of criticism" to look away, to do 
what one can to escape. And that not merely in order to enter into the 
spirit of the Elizabethans, the Middle Ages, or the Greeks. Really it is 
also in order to enter more fully and aware into the spirit of today. Only 
as we continually break loose from our moorings in the present can we 
explore the past. Only as we explore the past can we know and appreciate 
the present. Comparison, contrast, differentiation, are the basis of our 
understanding of anj-thing; in childhood they are the beginning of it. 
And only as we sec that Shakespeare is not Ibsen, can we begin to see 
clearly what Shakespeare and Ibsen are. 



^ Jahrbucht xxxviii, (1902) p. xlvii. 
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APPENDIX 

THE OLD HAMLET INFLUENCED BY EURIPIDES 

It is, in all likelihood, no accident that there is so close a correspondence between 
the passage in Hamlet quoted above, p. 49 note 14, and the two in Euripides. Shake- 
speare had not Greek enough, so far as we know, to read Euripides; but Kyd, who had 
been a Merchant Taylors* boy, probably had. In default of it, such a classicist as 
he could have turned to one of the three Latin translations then available. At all 
events, the parallels between the Orestean dramas and Hamlet seem to have to do 
with the pre-Shakespearean version. Aside from the above mentioned, these are: 

First, the character of Horatio (the equivalent of Pylades, the famous faithful 
friend for whom there is no model in Belleforest) who calls forth from Hamlet more 
ardent expressions of friendship than are elsewhere to be found in Shakespeare, and 
who in the end would fain die with Hamlet, just as Pylades would die with Orestes, 
not only in the play which bears that name (11. 1069 ff .) but in the Iphigeneia in Tauris 
(11. 675 ff.). Horatio, certainly, was in Kyd's play; the combined testimony of the 
Spanish Tragedy and the Fratricide Punished indicates it. 

Second, the hero's remark to his faithful friend as he plans revenge: "Should 
you chance to find my dead bod}', let it be honourably buried." This is not in 
Hamlet as we have it but in the Fratricide Punished, II, v, when the hero is about to 
enter upon his undertaking of revenge. Therefore it was probably in Kyd. It is a 
classical sentiment, and it is not in Belleforest. It seems to be a reminiscence of 
Orestes* words when about to kill himself: "Do thou, Pylades, stand umpire to our 
bloody feat, and, when we both are dead [Orestes and his sister] lay out our bodies 
decently,'* etc. — Orestes, 1065 ff. 

Third, the fact that the hero's father was slain unhousel'd, unanel'd, or (in 
pagan equivalent) without the due rites of religious burial {Electra, 298, 323 ff.). Much 
is made of this in Hamlet, as in the Greek Orestes plays, and again there is nothing 
of it in Belleforest. It is, as Professor Gilbert Murray says, almost the central horror 
of the whole story. 

Fourth, there is the almost explicit allusion, not necessarily to any one play, 
but to the Orestean story in general, where the Ghost bids Hamlet not to taint his 
mind nor let his soul contrive against his mother aught; and when he himself says: 
*'0 heart, lose not thy nature, let me be cruel but not unnatural ... I will speak dag- 
gers to her but use none." 

Most of these parallels have been noted by others before me, but either as evidence 
of Shakespeare's knowledge of the classics or as evidence of "the great unconscious 
solidarity and continuity, lasting from age to age, among all the children of the poets." 
This is a mystery, and Professor Murray falls back upon it "because ^schylus knd 
Euripides and Shakespeare are strikingly similar in certain parts which do not ocfcur 
at all in Saxo," and because Shakespeare did not know the Greeks. But Pr^esftor 
Murray would not need thus to fall back upon it, or add another to our myths of 
summer and winter, if he recognized the fact that Kyd was, unlike Shakespeare, 
something of a linguist and a pedant, knew Latin, French, and Italian, and Greek, 
very probably, as well. 
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PREFACE 

The present study, like my Shakespeare in Norway, to which it is 
properly a complement, is an attempt to trace the history of Shakespeai^ 
in Denmark as it is f otmd in translations, criticism, and stage performances. 
I am aware that in thus limiting myself to external history, I am evading 
the most interesting part of such an investigation — ^the tracing of Shake- 
speare's influence on Danish literature. That, however, can hardly be done 
till we know something of the ways by which a knowledge of Shakespeare 
came to Denmark and the impress which the plays made upon Danish 
criticism and stage history. I have therefore passed over even such well 
ascertained facts as the influence of Shakespeare on Ewald, Oehlenschlaeger, 
and Christian Hviid Bredahl, except so far as it may be inferred from 
their own critical dicta. 

That there are gaps and errors, I am well aware. It could hardly be 
otherwise in a field so little explored. I venture to point out also that the 
monograph has been written thousands of miles from the sources at a time 
when the lines of commtmication have been worse than uncertain. It has 
been impossible, therefore, to verify many statements, or to subject others 
to a new scrutiny. 

My thanks are due to the American-Scandinavian Foundation and to 
the University of Chicago, whose generous support made my studies 
abroad possible, to the authorities of the Royal and University libraries 
at Copenhagen for their courtesy and helpftdness, and to my wife, who 
relieved me of most of the drudgery of copying materials. 

M. B. R. 

The University op Minnesota 
October, 1918 
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AN ESSAY TOWARD A HISTORY OF SHAKESPEARE 

IN DENMARK 

CHAPTER I 
TRANSLATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 

1 

Wc shall probably never know when Shakespeare first came to Den- 
mark. That his name at least was known to scores of yotmg Danish 
scholars who visited England in the early years of the eighteenth century 
is probable enough; Holberg must have heard of him, and one of Holberg's 
contemporaries definitely mentions his name. Other statements are 
unsafe. Toward the middle of the century, as we shall see, there is evidence 
of fuller knowledge, even of real understanding, but before 1777, when 
Joliannes Boye published his translation of Hamlet,^ the thread is imcertain 
and tenuous. 

Boye was bom in 1756, matriculated at the university in Copenhagen 
in 1772, and devoted himself eagerly to the study of philosophy and modem 
languages. In later life, indeed, he was to gain a certain distinction as a 
political economist and as the protagonist of the old Enlightenment against 
the new philosophy of Kant. But his political economy was antiquated, 
and his philosophy, even as he wrote, was dead. Boye lives, like so many 
others, not through his magnum opus, but through the accidental fact that 
he was the first Danish translator of Shakespeare. 

The translation is in prose, and the reader may be curious to see what 
he did with Shakespeare's verse in a prose so unformed and heavy as was 
that of Danish before the wizardry of Jens Baggesen had taught his country- 
men how to use it with grace and flexibility. 

O! at dette alt for haarde haarde Ei5d vilde smelte, t6e op og henflyde i Dug I 
eller at den Evige ey havde stilled sin Torden mod Selvmorderen 1 O GudI O GudI 
hvorlangvilligt, slset, afnytted og ubrugelig er all denne Verdens Godefor migl O Pyhl 
O Fyh ! den er en uluged Hauge, der skyder i Frde, fyldt med lutter uhyre vsextgiserrige 
Ting. — At det skulde gaae saa vidt! kun to maaneder ddd! ney ikke saa Isenge 1 ikke 
to — Saa ypperlig en Konge, mod denne som Hyperion mod en Skovtrold: Saa 
kiaerlig mod min Moder, at ban ey taalte at Vindene blsste paa hendes Ansigt. 
O Himmel og Jord! hvorfor skal jeg erindre dette? Hun hang cm ham, som om 
Begisrlighed voxte ved det den ndd; dog inden en Maanedl o! lad mig ey tsnlce 
derpaa — Svaghed, dit Navn er Qvinde ! En lille Maaned ! — eller fOrend de Skoe vare 
gamle, med hvilke hun fulgte min arme Faders Liig, som Niobe, lutter Taarer — Og 
bun, just hun — O Gud! et ufornuftigt Dyr vilde have sOrget laengere — gifter sig med 
min Farbroder, men ey liigere min Fader, end jeg Hercules. Inden een Maaned-^ 
hendes Oyne endnu rdde af Taarer. O! forbandede Hastighed, at fahre med saadan 

i Hamlet, Prim a/ Danmark. Oversat af Johannes Boye. KiObenhavn. 1777. 
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Fserdighed til blodskiaendig .Agteseng. Det er ey godt, og kan ey heller give Godt 
af sig. O brist xnit Hierte, thi jeg znaae nu tie.' 

Perhaps one other specimen should be given, and I choose, for obviotis 
reasons, the great soliloquy, than which there can be no severer test of a 
translator's powers : 

At vsere eller ikke vere, det er SpQrsmaalet — om det er sedlere at taale en grum 
Skisbnes Piile og Slynger med ubevsegeligt Sind, eller at gribe til Vaaben mod en 
Haer af Ulykker og ved Modstand ende dem — At d6e — at sove — ei meer; og som ved 
en SOvn at ende all den Hiertevee og Livets tusinde Anstdd, som ere Ki5dets Ar- 
vedeel; det er en Ende man bor Onske andaegtig. At d6e — at sove — at sove — maaske 
at drSmme; ah der er Knuden — thi hvad Dr6mme der monne komme i D5dens Sdvn 
naar vi har slidt os fra denne dddelige Allarm, maae holde os tilbage. Dette er 
Udsigten, som tvinger os til at leve et langt elsendigt Liv. Thi hvo ville taale Tiidens 
Svfibe og Spot; Undertrykkerens Uraetfaerdighed, den Stoltes Foragt, afslagen Kiser- 
ligheds Qvaal, Lovens Tilsidesaettelse, de Maegtiges uforskammede Hovmod, og 
de Foedst6d taalmodig Fortieneste maae tage af den Uvaerdige; naar man med en 
usel Dolk kunne forskaffe sig Hvile? hvo ville under svare Byrder sukke og svede 
et mdysommeligt Liv igiennem, naar ikke Villien blev tvungen af Frygt for noget 
efter D5den (det skiulte Land, hvorfra ingen Reysende vender tilbage) og gidr at vi 
hcllere baer de Ulykker vi har, end flyer til and re vi ikke kiender? Saaledes giOr 
Tvivl OS alle feige; og saaledes besmittes vor Beslutnings naturlige Farve af Eftertsenk- 
nings m5rke Anstrdg, og saa bliver vigtige Forsaetter stddte tilbage af denne 
Udsigt, og kommer aldrig til Handling.' 

Malthe Conrad Bruun, who never said or did things by halves, 
pronounced this translation so bad that one could fairly say of it that it 
is no translation at all.* It is prosy, no doubt, and without the slightest 
suggestion of imaginative power, but the sense is reasonably clear; Shake- 
speare's meaning is correctly given, even though the poetry is fled. Too 
often, indeed, Boye takes refuge from the difficulties of his task in the 
blankest kind of paraphrase. Note, for example, how flat is his rendering 
of Shakespeare's lines: 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes. 
(Hendes Oyne endnu rode af Taarer) 

Or, when Shakespeare has it 

. . . there's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 

Boye paraphrases: 

Dette er Udsigten som tvinger os til at leve et langt 
elendigt Liv — 



> Hamlet, Prin* af Danmark pp. 22-24. 
* Ibid, pp. 124-26. 
< Svada, 1796. p. 122. 
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as if Shakespeare had written: 

. . . there's the consideration that makes us 
live a long and wretched life. 

Shakespeare: 

the insolence of office. 

Boye: 

de Maegtiges uforskammede Hovmod. 

Some glosses, nevertheless, which seem to us today downright blunders, 
are not blunders at all, for Boye was simply following the standard com- 
mentators. Thus, farther along in the play, (Boye, III, 8, Variorvim, III, 2) 
where the Danish translation has the phrase — "sort som en Solsort" (black 
as a blackbird) for our standard "black like a weasel," — the translator is 
faithful to Theobald's text of 1773,* which we know he used.* At times, 
too, the style is amorphous and ungainly; for example, the last lines of 
"At vaere eller ikke vaere." 

But when all is said and done, the fact remains that Boye's work is a 
distinctly creditable performance — intelligent, readable, and free from that 
wooden slavishness which is the curse of translations. It was well received. 
Lcerde Efterretntngery the oldest of contemporary critical periodicals, 
honored it with an extended if not very significant review. The critic gives 
a two-page summary of the plot, criticises the diction, and remarks rather 
naively that the play is full of anachronisms.^ On the other hand, Nye 
Kritiske Tilskuer gives a long, searching, and extremely laudatory review.* 
After a rhapsody about the wonderful, the vmrivalled Shakespeare, the 
writer declares that translations of his work should ever be welcome. The 
undertaking, however, is a daring one. "A young compatriot has ventured 
to give us this elevated, diflScult, in many respects this well-nigh tmtrans- 
latable poet, in Danish." The result, he continues, is, on the whole good, 
and suggests much of the splendor of the original. By way of illustration, 
he quotes a part of the soliloquy "To be or not to be" and Hamlet's speech 
to the players. The review is not all praise; the author criticises sharply 
many of Boye's renderings, suggests improvements, and calls attention 
to certain omissions which seem to point back to a defective original. 
The point is not well taken. Boye has omitted nothing; but his manner 
of paraphrasing instead of translating often makes it appear that some- 
thing in the original has been slurred over. The article closes with a 

* Vide letter of Boye's great-grandson, Provst M. A. Boye, in Politiken newspaper (Copenhagen)t 
May 27, 1913. Provst Boye says: "I have in my possession the edition of Shakespeare which he used, 
Theobald's of 1773, in eight volumes." 

• Theobald, following Pope, reads "black like an ouzle." Cf. UanUet (New Variorum Ed.) 1:272, note. 
' Kidbenhavnskf liflerretninger om Larde Soger, October 9, 1777. 

•Volume for 1777, nos. 23 and 2\. 
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sketch of Shakespeare's life which shows a good acquaintance with results 
of contemporary scholarship. 

There is nothing here to suggest that note of mingled condescension 
and hostility which characterized, for example, Voltaire's critical dicta 
on Shakespeare. The deficiency, however, is more than made good by the 
article in Nye Kritiske Journal^ The opening is amicable enough. Hawkt 
should interest Danish readers, since the characters are Danes, though 
certainly it is plain that, save for the carousing, for which Danes were 
long famous, Shakespeare had in mind rather Englishmen of his own day. 
The worship of Shakespeare in England and Germany, says the reviewer, 
goes to the length of idolatry, but whether patriotism or literary fashions 
or a real understanding of the poet has led the translator to his work, he 
does not know. He finds much to admire in Shakespeare — elevation of 
thought and richness of fancy — and he quotes, as a particularly notable 
passage, the dialogue between Hamlet and the king (IV, 3, 21-31): "Your 
worm is your Emperor for diet," etc. **For the rest we are very far from 
joining the chorus of praise in which Shakespeare is exalted and lauded 
as the paragon of dramaturgists. He is the wildest and most tintamed 
genius one can imagine, in whom is foimd in full measure that mingling 
of limacy and wisdom which one of the ancients demanded in a genius. 
One might almost say of him what he said of the world: 

. . • *tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely." 

The translation, as a whole, is praised ; but the writer would not have 
been a true son of the eighteenth century if he had missed this opportunity 
for minute verbal criticism. Thus he reads Poleaxe, not, with Theobald 
and Boye, Polak. It is possible that he is right; the only trouble is that he 
insists upon being dogmatic about it. In one instance, however, he catches 
Boye tripping. Boye translates: 

A double blessing is a double grace ; 

Occasion smiles upon a second leave (I, 3, 53-54) 

as follows: **See her kommer min Fader. Jeg vil anden Gang faa hans 
Velsignelse. Jo storre Tilladelse^ des behageligere er Leiliglieden.*' Which, 
as the writer says, is complete nonsense. 



Boye had reason to feel satisfied with his work and with the recep- 
tion which the public had given it. He did not, however, carry it forward. 
The second Danish translation of a play of Shakespeare^s was Rosen- 
feldt's Macbeth of 1787. This book has completely disappeared from 



•Volume for 1777, pp. 221 ff. 
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Danish public libraries, and but for a review by J. C. Tode in Kritik og 
Antikritiky^^ we should not know that it had ever existed. Rosenfeldt 
himself has been forgotten. The standard Danish encyclopedia and bio- 
graphical dictionaries are silent about him; only in the all but obsolete 
Litcraturlexikon by Nyerup and Kraft (1820) do we find a short account 
of his life and works. What the Macbeth of 1787 was like we shall prob- 
ably never positively know, but the fact that it was in prose, and the fact 
that isolated lines quoted in Tode's review correspond closely with corre- 
sponding lines in the later edition, lead one to believe that Rosenfeldt 
in 1790 simply reprinted the text of the first edition. In his review, Tode 
says: **We have long wished that wc, too, might have a translation of one 
of the great dramatic poets of the world, but a translation that might open 
the eyes of those who will not accept him for what he is because they 
can not read him in the original. Such a translation was never more desir- 
able than at this moment when English literatiure is becoming increas- 
ingly popular among us, and we are beginning to appreciate this great 
creative genius for what he is." The writer regrets that Rosenfeldt cast 
the translation into prose, for in prose the pedestrian passages seem to have 
no excuse for being, and the strong and poetic parts lose much of their 
dignity. ''A poet should be translated in verse; rather adapt than imitate 
and vitiate. To turn what is essentially poetry into prose is, accordingly, 
a great wrong.'' The remainder of the review is occupied with a close 
examination of the translation of single lines in the first two scenes of Act I. 
It may be said, without entering into the matter further, that Tode's 
strictiures are nearly always justified. 

We know so little of Rosenfeldt's life that we can only speculate about 
his mode of work, but it seems altogether likely that Macbeth was put out 
as a feeler. At all events, two years after Tode's review appeared the first 
part of William Shakespeares Skuespil. Oversatte paa Dansk efter de engel- 
ske Originaler a/N. Rosenfeldt}^ This volimie contains three plays, Macbeth^ 
Othello, and AWs Well That Ends Well The second part, containing King 
Lear, Cymheline, and The Merchant of Venice, was published in 1792. Tode 
had advised Rosenfeldt to study Eschenbiu"g, and he had done so to such 
good piupose that he took over Eschenbtu-g's notes, with some conden- 
sation, to be sure, and he quite plainly had the German text before him 
as he worked. Of this matter I shall speak in a moment. On page ii is 
a pompous dedication to **Herr Christian Colbiomson, Hans Kongelige 
Majestets Etatsraad, General-Proctirem* — ^Deputeret i det Kongelige Danske 
Cancellie — ^Assessor i Hoisteret, etc., etc.," and following this, on pages iii 
and iv, a dedicatory note to Colbjomson. After a deferential, almost 
servile apology for the liberty he has taken in claiming the interest of the 

"October, 1787-May, 1788. no. 1. 
" KiSbenhavn. 1790. 
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distinguished statesman in his work, Rosenfeldt continues: "Indeed, 
it is solely the genius and extraordinary natural powers of the original 
author — of the application of which to the increase of knowledge and the 
improvement of manners his works exhibit so many examples — ^which war- 
rant me in inscribing [this translation] to you, whose noble and successful 
labors have been constantly directed toward the awakening of sympathy 
for virtue and righteousness, the defense of human rights, and the cause 
of truth." Is not this the unmistakable voice of the eighteenth centtiry? 
Shakespeare, if he is to be at all significant to the men of that generation, 
must be enlisted in the cause of virtue, enlightenment, and social and polit- 
ical reform. 

From the patron, Rosenfeldt turns, in a short preface, to the reader. 
He apologizes for errors, trusts that they are not so serious that they will 
militate against the usefulness of the translation, and defends the use of 
prose on the ground that, save in the so-called "syngestykker," that curious 
hybrid of opera and spoken drama, the Danish public is not accustomed 
to the mingling of prose and verse on the stage. *'In The Tempest and 
A Midsummer NighVs Dream I have attempted a verse translation of the 
passages written in verse, for they would otherwise have lost too niuch 
of their essential beauty without any corresponding gain in accuracy." 
Following this comes a translation of Pope's introduction to his edition 
(xi-xxxii) and, last of all, pages xxxiii-1, a conventional but well in- 
formed sketch of Shakespeare's life. I have compared this biographical 
essay with that in Eschenburg's edition of 1783, and it seems clear that 
Rosenfeldt's is an independent compilation. The notes, which in both 
parts (1790 and 1792) are massed at the back of the volumes, are, however, 
frankly translated from Eschenburg.^* 

It is not easy to find purple passages in Rosenfeldt. The even medioc- 
rity of the translation makes selection difficult ; but perhaps a scene from 
the first act of Macbeth will serve our purpose : 

Dersom det var afgjort naar det er gjort, da vilde jeg onske det nu snart var 
gjort; kunde Drabet alene hegne for Folgerne og indhente de seendra^gtige Fordele, 
maatte dette Dolkestik her vaere alt og ende alt, kun her, saa vilde jeg paa dette 
Tidens Skjaer modig springe det tilkommende Liv forbi. Men i slige Tilfaelde have vi 
allerede her vor Dom; saasnart vi ikkun give andre blodige Anslag, vende de ufortovet 
tilbage for at plage Opfinderen. Retfaerdigheden med upartisk Haand forer Giftbaege- 
ret tilbage til vor egne Laeber. Her burde han have dobbelt Beskyttelse; forst fordi 
jeg er hans beslaegtede og Undersaat, tvende stairke Grunde imod denne Handling. 
Saa og som hans Vert burde jeg holde Morderne ude, og ikke selv gribe Dolken. 
Duncan har desuden udvist saa megen Mildhed, forholdt sig saa Himmelreen paa 
sin vigtige Post, at hans Dyder, liig Engle, vil udbasunerc dyb FordSmmelse over 
hans Ombringelse. Ja, Medynk selv, i Skikkelsc af et nogent nyfodt Barn vil bestige 
Stormen, eller og Himlens Cheruber ride paa Luftens usynlige Loberc for at blaese 

i« William Shakespeare: Schauspiele. Neue Ausgabe von Joh. Joach. Eschenburg. Bd. 1-12. Zurich, 
1775-77. There was a new edition, Strassburg, 1778; repnnttd, Mannheim, 1783. 
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denne afskydige Gjeming i enhvers Oren, indtil Vinden selv skal drukne i Taarer, 

Jeg har ingeo Braad hvormed jeg kaa anspore mit Anslag, uden den tSylelflso *r- 

gierrigfaed, der foispringer sig selv, og falder ind paa ea Anden — Nu, hvad Nyt! 

\Lady Macbeth kommer ind\ 

Lady Macbeth: Han har niEsten afspist; hvorfor foriod du Vtcrelsct? 

Macbeth: Spurgte haa efter mig? 

LadV Macbeth: Ja, er det ikke bleven dig sagt? 

Macbeth: Vi vil ey gaa vider i denne Sag; nu nylig har jeg modtaget Mtts- 
bevisninger og indkjObt kostbare Agtelses Tegn af alle Slags Polk, som nu maa baeres 
i deies kostbareste Glands, og ikke kastes bort saa hastig. 

Ladv Macbbth: Var da Haabet dnikken, som dengang beskjeled dig? Br det 
siden faldet i Sovn og vaagner nu, forat blegne og forterdes over, hvad det gjordc saa 
frimodigen? Fra dette Ojeblik af, haver jeg samnic Tanker om din Kjerlighed. 
Frygter du for i Gjemingen at viae den sarnme Behjertighed som i dine Onsker? 
Vil du erholde det, som du agter for Li vets stiirste Klenodie, og dog i dine cgne Tanker 
leve som en Kujon, ladende — 'jeg tar ikke' veote paa 'jeg vilde,' ligesom Katten i 
Ordaproget? 

Macbeth: Kjere, tal ey mere derocn. Jeg tdr gjSre alt, hvad dcr tilkommer en 
Maad; den er ingen, der vover at gjfire mere — '* 

And so on. It would be wearisome to quote fiurther. Roseiifeldt's 
translations were promptly reviewed in Larde Efterretninger," The 
reviewer is conscientious, but insufferably pedantic and trivial. His 
admiration for Shakespeare is unstinted: "One can give dramatic poets 
no better counsel than, in the words of Horace, to give their days and nights 
to Shakespeare." For he is, and will continue to be, the great master 
in showing forth the actions of men and the hidden springs of conduct. 
The value of a translation, even to one who plans to read Shakespeare 
in the original, is indisputable, for if one knows the drift of the action and 
has an intelligent understanding of the characters, a great many of the 
difficulties in the English text disappear. But to produce a really useful 
translation, the translator must have a sound knowledge of the languages 
in which he is working. And this knowledge, he maintains, Rosenfeldt does 
not possess. To prove his contention he cites a number of inaccuracies 
in translation and still others in Danish idiom and diction, The inaccu- 
racies are indubitable, and the abundance of German words, but both are 
venial faults. The critic, however, was keen enough to hit upon the fatal 
weakness of Rosenfeldt's translation. After pointing out the inadequacy 
of a prose rendering, and the flimsiness of the translator's explanation 
of his course, he writes: "In translating into prose, Hr. Rosenfeldt assumes 
the right to resolve the metaphors, and this it is which makes of the vig- 
orous dialogue of the original f5at, trivial, and garrulous Danish." 

That is exactly the point. To an even greater extent than in Boye, 
prosy paraphrase is made to do duty for translation. The following pas- 
sage offers a good example: 



w SytM KtUnikmnilu E, 
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Hblbna: . . . Then I confess, 

Here on my knee, before high Heaven and you. 

That before you, and next unto high Heaven, 

I love your son. — 

My friends were poor, but honest; so's my love: 

Be not offended; for it hurts not him 

That he is loved of me. I follow him not 

By any token of presumptuous suit; 

Nor would I have him, till I do deserve him; 

Yet never know how that desert should be." 

Rosenfeldt translates thus: 

Nu saa bekjender jeg her paa mine Knaee for Himmelen og for Dem, at jeg frem- 
for Dem og nsest efter den h5ie Himmel clsker Deres S6n. Mine Venner vare fatttge 
men serlige; saaledes er ogsaa min Kjerlighed. Fortornes ei, thi det skader ham 
ikke, at han er elsket af mig. Jeg forfdlger ham ei med mindste Tegn af fonroves 
Bfterstraebelse; ei heller vil jeg have ham forend jeg kan fortjene ham; og dog Ted 
jeg ikke hvorledes jeg kan forskaffe mig denne Fortjeneste. 

Note the bald prosiness of the last three lines. The translation of the 
lines that follow is perhaps even more typical of the fashion in which Rosen- 
feldt emasculated Shakespeare's figures. Compare the following passage 
with the original: 

Jeg veed jeg elsker ham forgjeves, og kjcmper imod Haabet. Dog alUgevel 
lader jeg min Kjerligheds Str&m i dette bedragelige og usikkre Sold, og mserker det 
intet Savn, omendskjSnt jeg bestandig taber. 

Here the translation is not merely pure periphrasis, it is positively 
misleading. Again, in Act II, the original has: 

King: Thou knowest she has raised me from my sickly bed. 
Bertram: But follows it, my lord, to bring me down 
Must answer for your raising? . . • 

Rosenfeldt renders Bertram's speech: 

Men f6lger det deraf, naadige Konge, at Deres 
Opreisning skal drage mit Fald efter sig? 

Now and again we encounter eccentricities that are worse than mere 
watery paraphrases. Two occur very close to each other in Macbeth. 
Compare Macbeth's speech (III, 4, 38) : 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both — 

with the Danish 

Nu lad da FomSyelse vaere Appetitens Befordrer og Sundhed begges. 

Or, still better, this gem of misunderstanding: 

» AU's Well That Ends Well, I, 3. 
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Ladt Macbeth: 

• . • O, these flaws and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire 
Authorised by her grandam — 



In Danish: 



... 01 denne Forbauselse, disse Syner, som ere blotte Indbildninger, vilde v»re 
vel anbragte i en gammel Kjellings Eventyr en Vinteraften for at moere Sin Bed" 
stemoder. 

How any one who could read English at all could shoot so wide of the mark 
is past understanding. 

A final question presents itself in connection with Rosenfeldt's trans- 
lation. To what extent did he depend on Eschenburg? From Eschen- 
burg he borrowed his notes, and it might be supposed that he used l^itn 
as a guide in translating. Unquestionably he did so use him. Eschen- 
burg, for instance, has grossly mistranslated Helena's words in AlTs Well 
Thai Ends WeU (I, 3, 162) : 

• . . or were you both our mothers 

. . . Oder waren Sie beyde meine Miitter 

and Rosenfeldt, not tmderstanding the English, has adopted, with a slight 
modification, Eschenburg's reading: 

eller vare de mig begge i Moders Sted 
Again, the countess says: 

God shield, you mean it not ! daughter and mother 
So strive upon your pulse. 

Eschenburg renders this: 

Machen die Worte Tochter und Mutter solchen gewaltsamen Eindruck auf dein Bint. 

And Rosenfeldt: 

Kunde de Ord Moder og Svigerdatter have saamegen Indflydelse paa dit Blod. 

And notice how much closer to the German than to the English is 
Rosenfeldt's translation in the passage given above (page 8) : 

Ich folge ihm nicht mit irgend einem Zeichen einer zudringlichen Bewerbung, auch 
wQnsche ich ihn nicht eher zu haben, bis ich ihn verdiene, wiewohl ich nicht absehe, 
wie ich mir dies Verdienst je erweben kann. 

I hope there will be no misunderstanding. Rosenfeldt translates 
straight from the English and uses the German simply as an occasional 
guide. Occasional — for it is plain that in many cases he did not consult 
Eschenburg at all. We can infer this from the fact that in some cases 
where Eschenburg translates correctly, Rosenfeldt goes astray. We have 
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already quoted as an instance of his inaccuracy Macbeth's speech: '^Let 
good digestion," etc. Eschenburg translates correctly: 

Jetst begleite gute Verdauting den Appetit und Gesundheit beyde. 

He also translates correctly the speech of Lady Macbeth which Rosen- 
f eldt mistranslates (see page 9) : 

WeibermlLrchen — wofur ihre Grossmutter Gewahr leistet. 

And other examples are abtmdant. On the whole, the Danish translator 
would have fared better if he had followed the German text even more 
closely than he did. 

An interesting speculation remains. Did Rosenfeldt translate the 
fragments of Julius Caesar which appeared in Trondhjem's AUehaande 
in 1782?^* Information about him is scanty. My only authority is Nyerup 
and Kraft's Almindeligt Litteraturlexikon (1820), which says that he was 
bom in Christiania, educated at the university of Copenhagen, and in 
1796 made procurator at the superior court in his native city. He died 
as bailiflE of Str6ms6 (now a part of Drammen) in 1805. Most of his life, 
then, was spent in Norway and it is entirely possible that he may have 
published a specimen of his Shakespearean translations in Trondhjem's 
AUehaande. It is true that Julius Caesar is not one of the plays in the 
volumes of 1790 and 1792, but this objection is not fatal, since we know 
from his preface to the first volimie^' that he was busied on certain other 
plays of Shakespeare's which are not found in his published works, The 
Tempest and A Midsummer Nighfs Dream. Tliis, of course, is mere con- 
jecture. 



In 1794 Hans Wilhelm Riber translated for the Royal Theatre Nahum 
Tate's stage version of King Lear. Inasmuch as this belongs to the history 
of Shakespeare on the Danish stage, it had best be discussed in another 
chapter. Two years Ikter, in 1796, the celebrated Malthe Conrad Brutui 
tried his hand^* at two passages already translated — Hamlet's soliloquy, 
by Boye; and Macbeth's "Is this a dagger that I sec before me?" by Rosen- 
feldt. His judgment on their efforts was certainly not complimentary. 
It may be seriously questioned, however, whether Bruim's work is so im- 
mensely superior to them as he seems to think. Since these translations 
have never been reprinted, I give one, the soliloquy from Hamlet, in full:** 

1* See my Shakispeare in Norway. Scandinavian Studies and N(ries 4:92 ff. 1917. 

" Fdrste Decl, pp. vii-x. 

1* In Svada. El MagOMin for Theater, Philosophie, Litter aiur og Hislorie. Udgivet af M. C. Bruun. 

1* Of. with Boye't translation of the same passage, p. 2. 
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At vaere eller ikke vaere? Det er 

Spdrgsmaalet ! Er det sdlere at taale 

en uretfserdig Skjaebnes Rasen, eller 

imod den hele Smerte Hsr at gribe 

til Vaaben og ved Modstand ende dem? 

At d6e I — at sove ! — mere er det ikke. 

Eet Blund kun, saa at sige, frelser os fra 

den Hjerteqval, den Kiaempen mod Naturen, 

som faldt i Stovets Arv. Det er en Ende 

andaegtigt Onske vard ! — At d6e \ — At sove ! — 

At sove ! Men kanske at dromme? Ah, ja her 

er Knuden; hvilke DrSmme os vil m6de 

i Dodens Sovn, naar DSdeligheds Kjortel 

vi kasted' af, det, det, maa standse os. 

Ja, det er den Betaenkning som opholder 

endog Elendighedens Liv saa laenge. 

Hvo vilde ellers baere Lykkens Snert 

og Haan, Tyrannemes Uretfaerd, Ringeagt 

af den Hovmodige, foragtet Elskovs 

Sjelsmaerter, Lovens Seendraegtighed 

og Ovrighedens Uforskammethed, 

den Spot Fortjencsten maa taalig lide 

af de Uvaerdige? Hvo bar det, naar han 

blot med en Dolk sig kunde skaffe Roe? 

Hvo vilde laenger sukke, svede under 

det Livs Moisommelige Byrde? — Men 

den Angest for noget after D5den (dette 

Ukjendte Land fra hvilket ingen Reiser 

tilbagekom) forvirrer vor Beslutning 

og gjor at hellere vi lide den 

bekjendte Qv^l, end til en ukjendt flyve, 

Saa gj6r Samvittighed os alle feige! 

Saa sygner Kiaekhedens medfodte Farve 

ved Overveielsens det blege Anstr6g. 

Ja, store diaerve Foretagender 

bortdreies derved fra det raske L5b 

og d5e uvirksomt hen. 

In No. 36 of his magazine Tilskueren for 1804, Rahbek tells tis that 
he has long contemplated a translation of Shakespeare, but that he has 
given it up, since "a young man of tmquestionable ability" has submitted 
to him some specimen scenes of distinct promise. The "yotmg man of 
unquestionable ability" was Foersom, who had just sent to Rahbek some 
sheets of his translation of Julius Caesar, Rahbek, who was nothing if 
not generous, was quick to see the excellence of Foersom's work and the 
immense inferiority of his own. 

One essay had already appeared. In 1800 Rahbek published in Miner- 
va*^ a translation of Mark Antony's oration at Caesar's funeral (III, 2, 

M 4:295 ff. 1800. 
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75-262). Rahbek has acquitted himself well. The translation is almost 
minutely accurate, smooth and flowing, but without a spark of poetic fire. 
The fluent Danish verses do not move the reader with anything of the insin- 
uating ginning of the original. But so superior is it to the commonplace 
prose of Boye and Rosenfeldt, that one is tempted to emphasize it more, 
perhaps, than it deserves. The reader can easily form his own estimate 
from the following passage: 

I Venner, Landsmsend, Romere ! O laaner 

Mig Eders Ore I her jeg kommer for 

At jorde Caesar, ei at prise ham. 

Det Onde Msend her gj5re, overlever dem ! 

Det Code jordes tit med deres Been. 

Saa vsre det med Caesar! ^dle Brutus 

Portalte Eder, han var herskesyg. 

Ifald saa var, det var en grusom Peil, 

Og grusomt har og Caesar bOdet for den. 

Her jeg — med Bruti Minde og de Andres — 

(Thi Brutus er en hsdervaerdig Mand, 

Det er de alle, Hsdersmaend.) 

Fremstaaer at tale ved hans Jordefasrd. 

Han var min Ven, var tro og retviis mod mig; 

Men Brutus siger: Han var herskesyg; 

Og Brutus er en hsdervserdig Mand. 

Han bragte mange Panger her til Rom, 

Hvis Ldsepenge fyldte Statens Giemmer, 

Mon dette syntes herskesygt af Caesar? 

Naar Armod greed, grsed Caesar; Herskesyge 

Vel skulde vare giort af haardere Malm. 

Dog Brutus siger han var herskesyg, 

Og Brutus er en haedervserdig Mand. 

I alle saae, at ved Luperkals Fest 

Jeg treegang b6d ham Kongekrone; som 

Han treegang afslog. Var det Herskesyge? 

Dog Brutus siger han var herskesyg, 

Og Brutus er en hoedervairdig Mand. 

Jeg taler ei at dadle Bruti Ord, 

Men jeg er her at sige hvad jeg veed; 

I alle elsked ham eengang, ei uden Foie, 

Hvad hindrer Eder da at soTf^e for ham ! 

Forstand! du flygtet er til vilde Dyr, 

Og Msend har tabt dig ! baerer over med mig ! 

Mit Haab er i Kisten der hos Caesar 

Jeg dvaele maac, til jeg det har tilbage. 

Four years afterwards, in taking leave of Shakespearean translation, 
Rahbek published in Tilskueren his rendering of the entire first act of Julius 
Caesar}^ I shall not tire the reader's patience and mine by further long 
quotations; except that I think it worth while to give a part of the speech 

•1 Tilskueren. Et Ugeskrift iidRivet ved Knud Lyne Rahbek 1: nos. 36, 37, and 42. 1804. 
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of the cobbler in scene 1 as an example of the inevitable failure of one lan- 
guage to reproduce the subtleties of another: 

Second Citizen: Rigtig, Herre! Alt hvad jeg lever af er min Syl; jeg befatter 
mig ikke med nogen Haandtering, Mandsager eller Qvindesager, uden med Sylen. 
Jeg er, sandt at sige, Herre, en Feldskiaer for gamle Skoe; naar de ere i stor Fare, 
curerer jeg dem. Saa smukke Folk som nogensinde have traad paa Oxehud har gaaet 
paa mine Haenders Gieminger. 

Rahbek had a hand in one other Shakespearean translation — a ren- 
dering, in collaboration with Christian Levin Sander, of Macbeth, Sander, 
although by birth and education a German, had gained a position in Dan- 
ish letters by his patriotic tragedy, Niels Ebbesen af Norreriis (1789). 
He was appointed, in 1800, professor of pedagogy and German at the newly 
established Pedagogical Seminary. Here, in the winter of 1801-2, he 
delivered a series of lectiures on ^'Shakespeare and His Tragedy MacbeihV^^ 
We shall consider the critical lectures when we come to discuss Shakes- 
pearean criticism in Denmark. For the moment we are concerned only 
with Lectiu-es XII, XIII, and XIV, which consist simply of a complete 
prose translation of the play by Rahbek and Sander. By Rahbek and 
Sander? A more accurate description would be "by Niels Rosenfeldt. 
Revised by Rahbek and Sander." Fully to realize this, one has only to 
compare the dialogue from Macbeth, already given, with the correspond- 
ing passage in Rahbek and Sander. 

Lady Macbeth: Var da dette Haab drukken som for besielede dig med Mod? 
Er det siden faldet i Sovn, og vaagner nu, for at blegne og forfxrdes over, hvad det 
nys bcsluttede med saa megen Manddom? Fra dette Oieblik af troer jeg det samme 
om din Kjerlighed. Hvad? Frygter du for i Gjemingen at vise det samme Mod, 
som i dine Onsker? Vil du erholde det som du agter for Livets st6rste Klenodie, og 
dog i dine egne Tanker love som en Nidding? Ska! dette — ^jeg t6r ikke — strax fdlge 
paa — jeg gad gjerne! Er du som Katten i Ordsproget? 

Macbeth: Jeg beder dig, hold op! Jeg tfir alt, hvad der sommer sig for en 
Mand; den der tor mere er ingen. 

That the translators of 1801 had the earlier version before them is 
obvious. It would be quite unjust, however, to charge them with whole- 
sale plagiarism. They altered, and they altered nearly always for the better. 
Note how much simpler and clearer is Rahbek and Sander's rendering of 
the last three lines of Lady Macbeth's first speech! And certainly: 

Jeg tor alt hvad der sommer sig for en Mand; den der t5r mere er ingen 

is at once more direct and more nearly correct than 

Jeg tor gjore alt, hvad som tilkommer en Mand; den er ingen der vover at gjdre mere. 

A bit further along, Rosenfeldt's meaningless and ridiculous phrasing: 

" Levin Christian Sander, Forelasninger over Shakespeare og hans Sdrgespil Macbeth. Hcri findet 
tillige det vcd Sander og Rahbek oversattc Sdrgespil Macbeth som ogsaa kan faaes £ierskildt. Kidben- 
bavn. 1804. 
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Hvad var del da for et Dyr, der kom dig til at fortroe mig et saadant Poretagende? 

is much improved by the revisers: 

Var det da et Uhyre, der bevaegedc dig til at fortroe mig dette Poretagende? 

But their indebtedness to Rosenfeldt is indubitable, though they fail to 
mention his name. Rahbek, at least, knew Rosenfeldt's translations, for 
he mentions them in 1816 in his valuable survey of Danish Shakespeariana. 



All these attempts are, however, essentially preliminaries. In com- 
parison with the work of Peter Thun Foersom they are quite negligible. 
It was he who first gave to Denmark adequate translations of Shakespeare, 
so that the supreme dramatist of the world became a reality to the Dan- 
ish people. 

Foersom was bom February 20, 1777, in Oster Lindet, near Ribe, 
in Jutland, where his father was rector.*^ In 1793 he matrictdated at 
the university from the Latin school at Ribe, and passed the prelim- 
inary examinations with fair success. After 1795, however, he seems to 
have devoted most of his time to languages, belles lettres, amateur theatri- 
cals, and the innocent, if often boisterous fiui of the Quartier Latin of 
Copenhagen. Before long his interest in the stage took him to the Royal 
Theatre, where, on October 18, 1798, he made his d^but. Foersom was not 
a born actor. His figure was unimpressive; his voice, low and indistinct; 
his stage presence, almost awkward. But he had an iron will which kept 
him at work, and he had an imagination which penetrated with perfect 
sureness to the heart of the role he was playing. Added to this was an im- 
usual mimetic power and an intensity of emotion which gave to his inter- 
pretations of complex characters an unforgetable beauty. His Hamlet 
is one of the great traditions of the Danish stage. These qualities of imagi- 
native power, artistic sympath}'', and complete absorption in the task 
before him, which enabled him to overcome all physical handicaps as an 
actor, were, of course, the very qualities which made him an ideal translator. 

He had begun the study of English in school days at Ribe. When 
he came home on his vacations his father often gave him a page or two of 
an English dictionary to memorize. So far from discouraging the school- 
boy this drastic discipline had but the effect of stimulating his eager desire 
to learn English as perfectly as possible. He devoured dictionaries and 
grammars, and English books of all sorts. Perhaps all this would have 
had no permanent effect had he not, in 1795, come upon Ossian in the 
original. It is difficult for us today to realize the magic effect of this curious 
compound of bombast and sentimentality on the men of the time. Foersom, 

** The chief source of the following account of Foersom's life is the excellent monograph by Nioolaj 
B6gh in Museum 2:223 ff. and 296 ff. 1895. 
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like countless others in every land, was carried completely away. He re- 
solved to know at first hand the masterpieces of this wonderful literature, 
and he was led, as Ewald had been, to Shakespeare. Exactly when he 
took up the study of Shakespeare we do not know, nor when he began 
the work of translation. But in 1803 he submitted Julius Caesar to the 
Royal Theatre. The directors quietly pigeon-holed it. That might have 
ended the^matter, had not Foersom also sent his translation to Rahbek, 
who was quick to recognize its excellence, and in 1804 published in Mi- 
nerva the whole of Act V.^* From time to time Foersom published further 
specimens in periodicals and annuals. 

In his Nyiaarsgave for Skiiespilyndere (1805) appeared a short passage 
from Act IV, 3 of Lovers Labour^ s Lost; in the same annual for 1807, under 
the title Dramaturgie in nuce, Hamlet's speech to the players, and most 
of Romeo and Juliet, beginning with the ball at the Capulets'; finally, in 
1811, in The one, the Falstaff scenes from i Henry IV. 

In the meantime, however, Foersom had succeeded in getting, on 
what he calls '^ubillig billige" terms, a publisher for the first volume of 
his translations, 2^ containing Hamlet and Julius Caesar. Both of these 
plays were ready earlier, the latter in 1803; Hamlet in 1805.** And there- 
after the volumes appeared fairly regularly till shortly before Foersom's 
death; Part II, Lear, Rofneo og Julie (1811); Part III, Richard II, i Henry 
IV (1815); Part IV, 2 Henry IV, Henry V (1816); Part V, i-2 Henry VI 
(1818). Of Part V Foersom translated i Henry VI and 2 Henry VI, 
Act I. The rest is by P. F. Wulff, who carried the work forward till 1825. 
Further, in 1811, Foersom published a revised edition of Hamlet, and in 
1816 a translation and adaptation of Schiller's stage version of Macbeth. 
The reason for preparing a revised edition of Hamlet so soon after the first 
reveals in a very interesting way the spirit in which Poersom approached 
his great task. The translations of Part I had been based on Steevens' 
edition. But Foersom knew that the best text was Malone's, and as soon, 
therefore, as he could procure a copy, he undertook a revision of the plays 
already published. Apparently only Hamlet was ever finished, for there 
is no record of a second edition of Julius Caesar from Foersom's hand. 
As a matter of fact, the changes in the second edition of Hamlet are the 
slightest possible, and absolutely without significance. 

Foersom, indeed, did not pretend to philological accuracy. What 
he did pretend to do he has himself clearly stated in the preface to Part I. 

^Sctner af Shakespeare's SOrgespil Julius Caesar. May, 1804. The test has been collated for me 
with that of 1811 by Cand. phil. Potil Poulsen. Hr. Poolsen writes: "The text in CbllMtei IForikf is essen- 
tially the same as that of the specimen. The orthography, however, is not identical; something hardly 
to be expected at that time " 

« William Shakespeare: Tragisks Varktr. Oversatte af Peter Foersom. 1-4. KidbtnhmTn. 1807-16. 
Femte Deel, Oversat af Peter Foersom og P. F. Wulff. Kiflbenhavn. 1818. 

« Of. Foersom's letter to Rahbek, September 29, 1805. BOgfa* op, tU, p. 302. 
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The qtieen's wrath and contempt for the king's pusillanimity are no less 
adequately put in Foersom's Danish: 

Dkonningbm: HvadI £r min Richard da paa Sj«l 8om Legem, 

omskabt og svekket? — Siig, bar Bolingbroke 

afsat din Hjeme, gravet i dit Hjerte? 

I DOden aelv slaar L6ven Kjsempekloen 

og saarer Jorden, om ei andet, harmfuld, 

at den er overvunden, og vil Du, 

paa Pogeviis fromt d5ie Straf. Riis kysse, 

for ham, den glubende dybt ydxnygt krybe, 

Duy LGvel Konge over Dyrene. 

Kong R.: Ret! Konge over DyrI Ja, var' de bedre 

var jeg end over Folk en seirs^ Konge. 

Min elskte Fordums-Dronning I drag til Frankrig, 

tenk jeg er dOd, og at nu her Du tager 

som paa min D5dseng I evig Af sked f ra mig i 

I kjedsom Vinteraften sid ved Amen 

ho8 gode, gamle Folk; lad dem fortselle 

Dig Sagn om bittre, kengst forsvundne Tider; 

og fOr god nat Du siger, saa til Gjengseld 

for deres Sorg fortsel mit S5rgefald; 

send dem saa grsdende til deres Senge, 

thi selv de d5de Brande ville stemme 

i Din sorgstemte Tunges S5rgetone, 

de vilde grsde Ilden ud af Medynk, 

og sOrge her i Aske, hist i Kulsort, 

fordi en salvet Kong saa blev afsat. 

Nor was Foersom less happy in his rendering of Shakespeare's lighter 
passages, as witness this spirited and dashing translation of the immortal 
scene between Prince Hal and FalstafI in the Boar's Head Tavern: 

Falstaff: Fanden tage alle Kujoner og det med Hud og Haar; nu og i al Evighed, 
Amen! Det er mine Ord. — Giv mig et Glas Ssek, Dreng! — For jeg laenger ska! ved- 
blive dette Liv, f6r ska! jeg knytte Stromper og stoppe og saale dem ovenikjSbet. — 
Fanden tage alle de Kujoner! — Giv mig et Glas Sa;k, Esel. Er der da ingen Dyd mer 
paa Jorden? 

Prinds H.: Saae du da aldrig Titan kysse et Fad Sm6r? den blSdhjertede Titan 
som smeltede ved SOnnens blode Fortajlling! Gjorde du det, saa betragt engang 
denne Masse! 

Falstaff: I Esel! Ogsaa i dette Glas Sa?k er der Kalk! Der er ikke andet 
end Kjeltringer at finde blandt de syndige Mennesker — Dog — en Kujon er to 
Gaenge vaerre end Sack med Kalk i I en skjaendclig Kujon! — Gaae din Vei, gamle Hans! 
D6e naar Du vil I dersom Mandsmod, aegte Mandsmod ikke cr udslettet af 
Jordens Ansigt, vil jeg passcre for en suur Sild. Dor Icve ikke tre brave Mand uhicng- 
te i hele England; og den one af dem er feed og blivcr til Alders; Gud see i Naade 
til os; Det er en slem Verden, sigcr jeg. Gid jeg var Va3vcr! saa kunde jeg sidde og 
synge Psalmer cller saadant nogct! — Fanden tage alle Kujoner, siger jeg endnu 
engang. 

Prinds H: Hvad nu, I Uldsatk, hvad mumler I der? 
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Palstaff: Du, en Kongesdn! Hvis jeg ikke med en Narrebrix prygler Dig ud 
af Dit Kongerige, og driver alle dine Undersaater foran Dig som en Flok Vildgjes, 
saa gid der aldrig mere voxe Skjaeg i mit Ansigt. — I Prinds af Wales! 

Prinds H: Hvad! I forbandede Kanonprop! Hvad gaaer der af Jer! 

Palstaff: Er I ikke en Kujon? svar mig paa dette? og Poins der? 

PoiNs: For Djsevelen i Istervom? Kalder I mig Kujon, render jeg Dig med 
Kaarde gjennem Li vet. 

Palstaff; Jeg kalder Dig Kujon? Jeg vil fdr see Dig i Helvede, end jeg vilde 
kalde Dig Kujon; men jeg vilde give tusinde Pund til, at jeg kunde rende saa stserkt, 
som Du kan. I bar en smuk Hge Ryg; I bryder Jer ikke om at Folk seer Eders Bag, — 
Kalder I det at vsere i Baghold for Eders Venner? Fanden i Void med sligt Baghold I 
Lad mig faae Nogen for mig som tor see mig under Oine. Lad mig faae et Bseger 
Sffik; — jeg er en Skjelm, bar jeg smakt Vaadt endnu i Dag. 

Prinds H: O Gavtyv! Dine Laeber er knap tfirre endnu af det sidste Du drak. 

Palstaff: Ligemeget er det! Fanden tage all Kujoner siger jeg syvende og 
sidste Gang. 

[Han drikker] 

Foersom's success was decisive from the first. His good friend Werner 
Abrahamson reviewed Part I in two long articles in Larde EfterretningerV 
Good translations are rare, he writes, and good translations of Shake- 
speare even rarer. In Danish, with the exception of one or two fragments, 
there is not a single one, for certain others — undoubtedly Rosenfeldt's, 
though he does not say so — are worthless. He then points out with a good 
deal of insight certain of the external difficulties in the way of a satisfactory 
translation — the abundance of monosyllables and of archaisms. Foersom 
has done his work admirably, however, and it is not creditable to the Dan- 
ish public that he should have had such difficulties in obtaining a publisher. 
"Can it be that our host of readers read but to kill time, never suspecting 
that they have a head and heart, both in need of soimd sustenance." 
The remainder of the very long review is concerned with the translation 
of single words and lines. Here he does not usually fare so well, and Foer- 
som, in a later nimiber of Lcerde EJterretninger,^^ has no difficulty in dis- 
arming his critic. Thus, when Abrahamson suggests that, instead of 
Foersom^s 

. . . hvi dine hellige bisatte Been, 

the line should read 

Hvorfor dit Legeme, lagt i hellig Jord, 
Foersom answers that the reading which Abrahamson has in mind, 

Why thy bones, hoars'd in canonized Eartli — 

is a commentator's guess, probably Pope's. And so in many other in- 
stances. 

«• Pp. 289 ff. livA 364 (T. 1807. 
»»Pp. 364ii. 1S()7. 
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A reviewer in Nyeste Skilderier af Kjobenhavn^^ was as emphatic in 
his praise as Abrahamson. After a thoughtful and intelligent comment 
on Lear, he continues, "To translate all this so as to give to the Danish 
reader a play of Shakespeare's as little removed from the original as a trans- 
lation can be, is a work of genius." He enumerates, as Abrahamson had 
done, the difficulties of translating Shakespeare: the superabundance of 
monosyllables in English, the numerous obsolete and obsolescent words, 
the individuality, the eccentricity, indeed, of Shakespeare's diction; and, 
finally, the extreme condensation of phrase, which tempts to paraphrase or 
silent omission of the knotty verses. "To steer clear of Scylla, and yet not 
fall into Charybdis, is the problem that Foersom has so beautifully solved." 

After Foersom's death, in 1817, the recognition of the greatness of 
his achievements grew ever deeper and finer. Rahbek, who had been 
the first to welcome it, wrote with perfect truth: "He was a poet in the 
finest and truest sense of the word. ... I speak not merely of his translation 
of Shakespeare, although it is doubtless upon this that his reputation 
must rest; ... it is one of the exceeding few translations in which spirit 
interprets spirit, and not letter, letter; and reveals in so many respects 

That his soul with Shakespeare lives.** 

Molbech wrote about the same time: "The difference between Foer- 
som's translation and those that preceded it is that his foUows Shake- 
speare's form, whereas they are in prose. Even one who can not read the 
original will understand how difficult his task v/as. It is true that it some- 
times led him away from the literal translation; but the instances are not 
many, and even when he is farthest away, he still preserves the spirit of 
Shakespeare. Certain it is that he is not always equal to Schlegel; but it 
is equally certain that he is often superior to him.*'^^ Two years later, 
Meisling, who himself translated The Tempest and The Merchant of Venice, 
and was, therefore, in some sense, a rival, paid Foersom generous tribute. 
"Without troubling ourselves with a microscopic analysis of petty errors 
... of which there are but few, we are of the opinion that this trans- 
lation must be considered one of the best. . . which Danish literature 
possesses. Ntunerous and maddening as are the blunders of oiu* recent 
translations, they but reveal in sharper light his work, wrought with a 
clear conception of what he was doing, love for his poet, and competence 
of soul. Surely, if these qualities can make it one, this must be called a 
work of art."^* There were other tributes, in prose and in verse, so kindly 
meant that it seems the part of charity not to reprint them here.^^ 

»' 15:55 ff. and 69 ff. 1811. 

»s Tihkueren no. 25. 1817. 

^^ Athene ^)A(iAfi. 1817. 

** Dansk Liter aturtidende no. 17. 1819. O;:otcd by Rogh. op. cii. \k M)\. 

"Sec Tilskueren no. 15. 1817. Ibid. nos. 25 ami 26. Cf. alsu Bu>;h, o,". , ;/. i>. 305. note 2. 
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As was to be expected, there were voices of dissent; and one was so 
insistent that it can not be passed over.'* Thomas Thaarup is known in 
Danish literature for his little idyllic interlude Hostgildet, In private 
life, however he is said to have been hot-tempered and sharp-tongued. 
At all events, he was in politics and in literature incredibly parochial and 
bigoted. In 1813 he gave the impulse to the so-called "Jodefeiden" — an 
outbreak of Anti-Semitism — by a translation of Bucholtz' Moses and 
Jesus, and in 1816 he added fuel to the fire by his translation of Ruh's 
On the Claim of the Jews to German Citizenship. In an appendix to the 
work, Thaarup refers to a German play, Unser Verkehr, a satire on the Jews. 
This play he had translated into Danish, but had not sent it to theatre, 
"although I cannot understand why it should not be performed there, 
as it has been elsewhere." A few lines further on he continues: "Of a 
truth, the stage is in as great need of such plays as the public of amuse- 
ment ; there is nothing which we lack so little as material for dolorous medi- 
tation; and we do not have to create it by massacres on the stage. Our 
[romantic] poetry will, outside the playhouses, foster the superstition 
so dear to many, without its being necessary to frighten weak women 
and helpless children by hollow strokes of a midnight bell — or by the ghost 
of a murdered king with crown and sceptre, in papier-mich6 armor from 
head to foot. Badly chosen and morally offensive expressions are so com- 
mon in daily speech and in print, that it is quite superfluous to present 
a crazy king who curses his daughter in words which might be pardoned 
in a lecture to midwdves, but are utterly inappropriate in a tragedy.'* 

Tlie address is plain as could be desired, and Foersom did not allow. 
the attack to go unchallenged. He published anonymously in Molbech's 
Athene^"^ a long letter from "William Shakespeare in Elysium to Thomas 
Thaarup in Smidstrup.**'* First of all, he tells the disgruntled Thaarup 
that he is very well satisfied in Elysium, more content than on earth, 
although, thank God, he was very well satisfied there, and never affected 
the distressing grouch which leads only to the misery of oneself and one's 
friends. He says that for a long time after his death he was considered 
a m.adman, with certain gleams of sanity and imagination, to be sure, but 
without learning or taste. Then it was that David Garrick made him 
presentable for "nice people." Since then many of Garrick's most learned 
countrymen have racked their brains to interpret him, not without success. 
"One cannot please every one — not even you, Tom: and sometimes it seems 
to me that you can not even please yourself." Voltaire, too, had ridiculed 
him; but he had known him, and feared him so much that he sought to 
make his influence innocuous on the continent, "in punishment for which 

'* "i'ae following account is based on B6(;h. op. cit. pp. 308 flF. 
' 7:349 ff. 
*• Thaarup owned a farm at SmiJstrup, near Vedbaek, in North Sjaelland. 
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crime he must now listen to my tragedies in Elysium." He accuses Thaarup 
of knowing but little of Shakespeare, whereas he knows his French authors 
excellently well. "If it were not now too late, and you cared to be about it, 
I should counsel you to learn to know them a trifle better, that you might 
see that your Voltaire was not ashamed to steal my gold in the very noioment 
that he was reviling me as a boor. In that country in which the Gallo- 
German Wieland dismembered me, there arose some excellent folk who 
read me and understood me before they cudgelled me, or, like street 
arabs, pointed their fingers at me because my foreign garb was strange 
to them. Take down from your shelf in your lovely Smidstrup, Lessing 
and Herder, and Goethe and Garve, and read them; for later writers, 
I suppose, you would condemn unread. When you have read them, I 
dare say you will judge more generously of me. But what do I say ? Judge? 
Obviously you can not judge in a case in which you are entirely ignorant. 
. . . From what source do you know me, Tom? My peculiar ancient 
speech it is too late for you to learn. . . . You know me through cut- 
tings and adaptations, wherein my spirit and the form which houses it are 
alike destroyed. Or you know me from Wieland, whom I have mentioned 
before; or from Eschenburg, to whom I owe much; or from A. W. 
Schlegel, to whom I owe most of all; or from my Danish translators, Rosen- 
feldt, Rahbek, Sander, Meisling, and Foersom. Of a truth, Tom, I 
think you are talking sheer stuff about me, or that you know me only 
through the old translation of Hamlet, and in Rosenfeldt's more com- 
mendable than successful cfTort to translate several of my plays for his 
countrymen." . . . "In the last cf your books against the Jews, you 
have contemptuously dismissed two of my plays which have not only been 
my own favorites, but dear also to others, namely King Lear and Mac- 
beih. This is not strange, since you do not know me, and consider your- 
self quite a different being, as, indeed, you are. When I died at fifty-two, 
I had written only thirty-six great plays, besides many sonnets. You 
had written at the same age three farces which the occasion favored and 
the music improved." . . . **Your talk about King Lear is far from being 
as 'sharp as the sting of a bee'; it is dull, and the noise of it is like the 
slow and lazy hum of a drone. . . . You are not merely ignorant; you 
are coarse." After a passage hardly less coarse than Thaarup's own, 
' 'Shakespeare" closes in a more friendly tone of mild correction. Foer- 
som still retained his good temper. 

A few months later his work was done. It was incomplete, indeed, 
but it was splendid and penriancnt. *'IIc was a poet/' says Oehlcnschlccger 
of him in his Memoirs; ''his translation of Shakespeare marks an epoch. "'• 

** OehUnschlcFfiers Erit\drini\ci , ^":nii".c:i'lnij.'nc dj; uJuivnc vc<^. I". L. Lirl.ii.' ;— ,. .; Otto Borchicnius, 
p. 311. Kjobenhavn. 1872. 
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After his death, Foersom's work was continued by P. F. Wulff, a 
captain in the navy. The first volume, containing one play and part of 
another from Foersom's hand, appeared in 1818; the remainder irregu- 
larly from that date till 1825.*® Perhaps the fairest judgment on Wulff 's 
danishing of Shakespeare is that of his biographer in Dansk Biografisk 
Leksikon — "a creditable performance for its day." More can hardly be 
said. He is faithful, competent, and usually a little pedestrian, though 
now and then the original inspires him to something not far below Foer- 
som's level. This is particularly true of the following from Cymbeline — 
lachimo's description of Imogen in her bed. 

Hvor skj5n Du er paa Leiet ! Friske Lilie, 
Langt hvidere end Dit Lagen ! Gid jeg torde I — 
et Kys, kun Eet . — Rubiner uden Lige, 
I smykke Lsben — Hendes Aande spreder 
sin Vellugt overalt, og Lysets Flamme 
mod hende b5ier sig, og titter under 
de lugte Oielaag, for der at mdde 
det skiulte Lys, som under disse Vinduer 
er funklende: Azur i Snee indfattet, 
det Blaae af Himlens Blaae. Nu til mit Vsrk ! 
til min Erindring jeg nedskriver alt: 
Saadanne Malerier — Vinduet der — 
og Sengens Pryd — Tapeter med Figurer — 
Saa og saaledes — samt Historiens Indhold. — 
Blot et naturlig Tegn paa hendes Legem, 
meer end ti tusinde Optegnelser 
af Huusgeraad, var staerkere Beviis. 
O S6vn, du D6dens Abe, lul du hende! 
Gi6r hendes Sandser liig et Monument 
som ved et Gravsted hviler! — Vser Du mit! 
[tager et Armbaand af hendes Arm] 

• 

The only review of Wulff I have been able to find is one by Dr. Simon 
Meisling, in Dansk Literaturiidende.^^ In this article occurs the fine eulogy 
of Foersom already quoted; but Meisling is more than fair also to Wulff. 
He dismisses as mere peccadillos slight verbal inaccuracies. "Such blun- 
ders are inevitable in the very nature of the langtiage and the metre. He 
who succeeds in giving us all of Shakespeare with the accuracy and spirit 
of Foersom and his successor, will merit the ungrudging thanks of the 
nation." 

*• William Shakespeare: Tragiske Varher. Sjettc-Niende Deel. Oversatte af Peter Frederik Wulff. 
The plays translated by Foersom are: I, Julius Caesar, Hamlet (1807); II, Lear, Romeo and Juliet (1811); 
III, Richard II, J Henry IV (1815); IV, 2 Henry IV, Henry V (1816); and of Volume V. 1 Henry VI and 
2 Henry VI, Act I. Wulfif translated, of Volume V. 2 Henry VI, Acts II-V, and all of the remaining plajrt: 
Volume VI, 3 Henry VI, Richard III (1818); VII, Othello, Coriolanus (1819); VIII. King John, Henry VIII 
(1821); IX, Cymbeline, As You Like It (1825). 

«» Dansk Literaturtidende no. 17:356 ff. and 283 ff. 1819. 
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• 

A half-hearted attempt to meet this implied demand for a complete 
Shakespeare was made in the years 1845-50 by the publishing house of 
Schubothe.** The new edition was eclectic, to say the least, obviously 
issued to meet a demand in the book-trade. Schubothe reprinted, 
with only slight orthographical changes, the five volumes of Foersom. 
To this were added the four volimies of Wulff, "edited by OlBEe Hoyer," 
and two supplementary voltunes, also edited by Hoyer, containing Twelfth 
Nighty Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, and Measure for Measure. The 
text of Macbeth is simply a reprint of Foersom's adaptation of Schiller, which 
Hoyer incorporated into the new edition, as he says, for the sake of com- 
pleteness. He made a few editorial changes, indeed, and indicated the usual 
stage cuttings. The Merchant of Venice is the so-called Rahbek trans- 
lation, of 1827; and Measure for Measure is a new translation by H5yer. 
Who the translator of Twelfth Night was, is doubtful. It was probably 
Wulff, since the translation follows directly the plays done by him, with 
nothing to indicate a separate hand. 

Hoyer's revision of Wulff is painstaking, but neither radical nor note- 
worthy. He altered in the direction of greater literalness without chang- 
ing the literary quaUty, to say nothing of improving it. Of such a task 
he was constitutionally incapable. His translation of Measure for Measure 
is not of a character to inspire admiration for his powers, although they are 
by no means contemptible. He managed fairly well Isabella's plea 
for mercy : 

Isabella: For seent? ak nei, naar jeg har talt et Ord, 

jeg kan tilbagekalde det. Tro mig, 

at intet Attribut paa Herskervaelden, 

ei Kongekrone, Rigsforstander-Svaerdet, 

ei Marskalkstaven eller Dommerskrudet, 

ei noget smykker halvt med saadan Glands 

som Naaden gj6r. Var han i Eders Sted 

og I i bans, som han I havde snublet; 

dog han ei Eders Strenghed havde viist. 

Angelo: Jeg beder Jer hold inde. 

Isabella: Algode Gud, besad jeg blot Jer Magt, 

og var I Isabella ! Stod det saa, 

jeg viste hvad det var at vaere Domnicr, 

og hvad, en Fange. 

Lucid [af sides]: Ri^tigt, det er Maaden! 

Angelo: Til Loven Eders Brodcr er hjemfalden, 

og Eders Ord I spillcr kun. 

*> William Shakespeare: Dramatiske Vctrker. Over^atte af Peter Foersom. 1-4 Decl. Kjdbenbavn. 
1845-46. 

5 Deel. Ovcrsat af Peter Foersom ok P. F. Wulll. Kjobcnhavn. 1847. 

6-9 Deel. Oversatte af P. F\ Wulff. UdKivnc oi: K't'iini'msetc af Offe lloycr. K.iobenhavn. 1848-50. 

10-11 Deel. Oversatte af P. F. Wulf! m. fl. UdKivnc og gjennciv.iicie at OfTc Hover. KjObenhavn. 
1850. 
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IsABBLLAt Ak vee mig! 

' Alverden va.r hjemfalden til Guds Vrede, 
og han, som kunde lade Straffen udgaae, 
udfandt Forsoningen, Hvor gik det Eder 
hvis Han, som Dornmen holder i sin Haand, 
Jer domte som 1 er? Bet^nk blot det, 
og Naaden vil paa Edcrs Laber aande 
med Bamets Uskyld. 

Nearly a decade later, Frokeo Sille Beyer, famous for her unfortu-l 
nate stage adaptations of Shakespeare's plays, undertook to prepare a third { 
"revised and enlarged" edition of Foersom and Wulff." She believed 
that such a revision was demanded by the changes which the language 
had undergone during the fifty years since Foersom's first volume appeared. 
If it is necessary to keep the language of a translation of a foreign classic 
up to date, her contention was doubtless sound. But it may fairly be 
questioned whether too much is not lost in the process when the trans- 
lation itself has become a classic. Certainly the task demands tact of a 
high order, and respect, not merely for the original but for the translation. 
Now these were the very qualities which Sille Beyer did not possess. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that her attempt fell flat, and that the review- 
ers dealt harshly with it. 

Only two plays, Hamlet and Julius Caesar, were ever published. The 
first critic to take them in hand was Clemens Petersen, best known to us 
for his profound influence on Bjomson and his mistaken, if often keen, 
review of Peer Gynt. The reader who is interested in knowing what a critic 
well-versed in Hegel could do to a victim should turn to Petersen's articles 
in F<rdrelatidet.'* 

It is dangeroiis to tinker with Foersom's work, he writes, "for it has 
qualities that put it on a level with, if not above, any translation of Shake- 
speare. The German by Tieck and Schlegel, and the Swedish by Hagberg 
show a sharper critical sense and sounder philological learning, but none 
of them has reproduced Shakespeare with the force and inspiration of 
Foersom. He has a miraculous power of imitation. . . . There is such 
dash and resonance in it, that one might believe that one was reading an 
original work. Such a translation is an ornament to any literature." 
Faults there are, to be sure; Germanisms are rather too abundant; certain 
expressions are obsolete; the word order now and then is unnecessarily 
inverted, and a few passages which sound well, prove on close examination 
to be meaningless. But manifestly Sille Beyer is not the person to under- 
take the revision. "She does not always revise where revision is necessary. 
. . . And her changes are so nmnerous that even one fourth of them 



' William Shaiattari: Diamaliiki V-r 
torOgcdi Udiave. GjdinemKet ai Sillii Be 
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would be too many; often they are positivdy inoonect, and as a nde, 
fhey Bxe so completdy without reason that they can be characterized only 
as egrq^ious blunders. And her style, so far as it is possible to judge of it 
from isolated lines, has about it something sugary-sweet and f eeUe ithiA 
is as far from Poersom as it is from Shakespeare." This sweeping indict- 
ment Petersen then proceeds to establish through several columns of fine 
newspaper print. And no dispassionate reader will doubt that he proves 
his case. 

Sille Beyer bravely attempted a rejoinder to this terrific onslaufi^^ 
pleading, rather inappositdy, the success of her adaptations for the stage 
and the approval of J. L. Heiberg of her work. Save that she justified, 
in some measure, her translation of one line,^ she makes little headway. 
In truth she had no case. Petersen had advised her to leave Poersom alone 
and take up rather those plays which he had left untranslated. At the 
dose of her pamphlet, after a mild little sally at the pretensions of critics, 
she announces that she has already followed his advice and is now at woric 
on AnUmy and CUopatra. 

The task which Sille Beyer left unfinished, and which everjrone, even 
her critics, deemed desirable, a cautious modernization of Poersom and a 
new translation of the plays not translated by him, was taken up in 1861 
by Conrector Bdvard Lembcke, of the Latin school at Haderslev (Haders- 
leben) in North Slesvig. He was a man of fine feeling and eager enthuri- 
asm, who had won the affection of his countrymen in his battle for Danish 
nationality and Danish speech in the duchy. With a courage and per- 
sistence which none of his predecessors save Poersom had displayed, he 
carried the great enterprise through to the end. 

Lembcke seems to have felt from the outset that what was needed 
was not a revision but a completely new translation.^^ As a matter of 
fact, so long as he is dealing with Foersom's work, his revision follows 
the older translation closely. On the other hand, he has no respect for 
Wulff and H6yer, and refashions their translations without compunction. 
The first edition of Lembcke, now the standard text of Shakespeare in Dan- 
ish, was published in seventeen volumes between 1861 and ISTS.*' When 

« / AfUtdning of Zn Z't AnnUUds* i Fadrdandet, KjObenhavn. 1860. 

* I samme Slatbning loin den dfide Konge. 
Shakespeare hmt: 

In the lame figure like the king that'i dead. 

And Poenom: 

I sanune Sldkkelae lom lalig Kongen 

HamUt, I, i. ^ 

** Of. preface to the firet edition, 1861. 

* William Sk&ketpeart: DrawuHskt Vmrktr. Oversatte af P. Poersom. 3. Udgave. OmatbeMet ■! 
Bdvard Lembcke. 1-18 DeeL K)6benhaTn. 1861-73. (Pra 6. Deel med TItel. William Skakup§ant 
Drawiaiitkt Vmrhtr, Oversatte af P. Poeraom og Bdvard Lembcke.) Samt tillige med andet Tltalfatad: 
WUIiam SkakttPiOMt DramaUskt Vmrhtr. Oversatte af Bdvard Lembcke. 10 vols. 
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completed, the work included all the plays in the Shakespeare canon 
save Titus Andronicus and Pericles.^* Six plays, Tinton of AthenSj The 
Winter's Tale, Troilus and Cressida, Antony and Cleopatra, Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, and The Taming of the Shrew, were here translated for 
the first time into Danish, and a new translation of Macbeth replaced 
the old Foersom-Schiller. There was a second, so-called "revised" edi- 
tion of Lembcke in 1877-79,*® and a third in 1897-1900." The separate 
plays, of course, have been reprinted coimtless times in copies without 
ntmiber. The successive revisions, as anyone who will take the trouble 
can easily satisfy himself, are revisions only in name. Variants are so 
few and so slight as to be negligible. 

Lembcke's translations are today so easily accessible that it would 
be a work of supererogation to give any specimens, but it is desirable, 
I think, to quote at least a part of the balcony scene from Romeo and 
Juliet, that the reader may see how heavily, in his best passages, he leans 
on Foersom: 

Den leer ad Skrammer, som blev aldrig saaret. — 

[Julie viser sig i sit Vindve] 
Men tys ! Hvad straaler gjennem vindvet hist? 
O, der er Ost, og Julie er Solen ! 
Staa op, du favre Sol, og draeb kun Maanen, 
den avindsyge; hun er bleg af Harme 
fordi hun seer, at Tjenerinden er** 
langt skjonnere end hun. O, hvorfor vil 
du tjene hende? hun er fuld af Nid. 
Se, hendes Vestalindedragt er gusten 
og bleg, kun skabt for Daarer; kast den bortl 
Det er mit Hjertes Dronning, o, det er 
min Elskede! — O, vidste hun, hun var det!— 
Hun taler; — dog hun siger Intet; — Intet? 
Jo, hendes Oie taler; — jeg vil svare; — 
jeg er for dristig; ei til mig hun taler. — 
To af de skjSnneste bland t Himlens Stjemer 
fik andet i£rend og bad hendes Oine 
at skinne for dem, til de kom tilbage. 
Hvis hendes Oine nu var der og de 
i hendes Ansigt! — o de vilde skjsemmes 
af hendes Kinders Glands som Lampens Skin 
af Dagens Lys; men hendes Oine vilde 
paa Himlen straale med saa klar en Glands 

** These plays have not been done into Danish. 

■* William Skakespeares Dramatiske Varker. Oversatte af Bdvard Lembcke. Anden gjennemsete 
Udgave. 1-18 Bind. KjObenhavn. 1877-79. 

n William Shakesptarts dramaiisJu Varker, Oversatte af Bdvard Lembcke. Tredje gjennemsete 
Udgave. 1-9 Bind. KJObenhavn. 1897-1900. Reprinted in five volumes aa a popular subscription edition, 
1910-11. 

■ The first edition has: 

fordi du, hendes Tjeoerinde, «r etc 
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at Fuglen sang og troede det var Morgen. 

Se» hvor hun stdtter Kinden paa sin Haand: 

o, var jeg Handsken nu paa hendes Haand 

og rOrte denne Kind ! 

Julie: Ak! 

Romeo: Tys, hun taler ! — 

Tal atter, Lysets Engel ! thi saa herlig 

du straaler her i Natten over mig 

som en af Herrens vingede Keruber 

for DOdeliges himmelvendte Oine 

der stirre mod tilbagebSjet Hoved, 

imens imag han rider Skycns Ganger 

og sejler sagtelig paa Luftens Barm. 

Julie: O, Romeo, hvorfor er du Romeo? 

Fomaegt din Fader, og forkast dit Navn ! 

vil du ej det, da svaerg at du er min ! 

og jeg er ikke mer en Capulet.** 

On the whole, Lembcke's translation deserves its commanding posi- 
tion. It is sound and readable, even if it is not usually inspired. Errors 
of translation, a few serious, many venial, may be foimd in any play one 
chooses to examine. This rather imgracious operation has been performed 
with great skill, and not \\dthout a certain zest, by Dr. Edvard Brandes. 
Writing in P(?K/iie« newspaper of Copenhagen on the occasion of a perform- 
ance of Romeo and Juliet,^ he charges Lembcke with carelessness or in- 
competence, or both. Very little philological acumen has gone into the 
work of translation, he declares. ^*Many good variant readings are not 
used at all, and occasionally there arc mistakes for which no text offers 
an excuse. In one instance a speech which belongs to Lady Montague 
is given to Montague, and there arc other instances of the same sort. And 
the curious thing is that these errors go tlirough edition after edition.'' 
. . . ''The only revision, indeed, seems to have been the proofreading. 
Romeo and Juliet is a weak dilution of Foersom. Lembcke modernized 
all the archaic expressions, but retained quite properly Foersom's fine 
imitations of the original verses, and the vigor and grand style of the prose. 
Hence there is in the Romeo and Juliet which Danes now read a good deal 
which could not be improved — some of the speeches of the lovers, the 
death of Mercutio, magnificently done, Capulet's wrath, and a few bits 
in the speeches of the servants. On the other hand, the translation suffers 
from a number of high crimes against Shakespeare's poetry, the English 
language, and common sense." It is difficult to explain Lembcke's fre- 
quent carelessness. He had before liim a great drama, a good Danish trans- 
lation, and the whole body of Shakespearean criticism, and yet he allowed 

** Romeo og Julie, II, 2. The (luotation is from the third edition (.1897-1900). The second edition 
(1878) is identical with this; the first differs only as indicated in preceding note. 

" PolUiken January 7. 1900. 
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the most astonishing things to get into print. In support of this severe 
arraignment, Dr. Brandes offers a formidable mass of evidence : 

1. Lady Capnlet speaks to Juliet of Paris as "this precious book of 
love, etc." Lembcke translates: 

Saa kostelig en Klskovsbog vil krssve 

£t kostbart Bind, der kan dens Skjdnhed hssve, 

som Pisken leger i den blanke B5lge, 

saa vil sig Skjonhed bedst i Skjdnhed ddlge. (I» 3) 

What Shakespeare says is: "Deime kostelige Elskovsbog, denne ubimdne 
(uinbimdne) Elsker, savner et Baand (Bind). Fisken lever endnu ufangen 
i Soen, etc."» 

2. It is easy to find mistakes in isolated words. Lembcke translates 
frank by freidigt in Juliet's speech (II, 2) : Kun for at give dig det freidig^ 
atter.** 

3. Juliet sa3rs to Friar Laurence (IV, 1) : 

Snart denne Kniv gjdr blodigt Skel imellem 
mig og min Jammer; den skal klare Sagen, 
som Vsegten af din Alder og din Kunst 
" ej kunde bringe haederligt til Ende.*' 

"The style is awful ! Klare Sagen, Vcegten af din Alder! And what is meant 
by the monk's Kunst? The original has Art, which means Kundskab, Erfar- 
tng, 

4. Again, Lembcke has frequently onwtted puns. It may be that 
these are not an essential; yet if one is making an artistic translation, 
they ought, at least, to be attempted. A conspicuous example of Lembcke's 
failure is fotmd in Act III, 1. Mercutio says to Benvolio: 

** This precious book of love, this unbound lover. 
To beautify him only needs a cover: 
The fish lives in the sea; and 'tis much pride 
For fair without the fair ?rithin to hide. 

Poersom, too, has misunderstood the passage, or what is more likely, in view of his method, simply 
dodged the pun. He translates as follows: 

hiin uindbundne Elskovsbog kun savner 
et Bind som Iderligen den rige Skat omfavner: 
Pisk gaaer useet i Hav, og dobbelt skiOndt det er, 
at indre SldSndt ei sees for ydre saa som her. 

* But to be frank, and give it thee again. 

Poersom has: 

Kun for at vere fri, og dig den give. 

*' 'Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire; arbitrating that 
Which the commission of thy years and art 
Could to no issue of true honour bring. 

Foersom's translation is not accurate, but it is much superior to Lembcke's: 

flux denne Kniv som blodig Voldgiftsmand 
imellem mig og min navnlOse Jammer: 
den skal afgiOre det, din Kraft, din Alder, 
din Kunst ei hcderligt fuldbringe kunde. 
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Dit Hoved er saa fuldt af Kiv og Strid som et JEg af Blommer, og dog er dit 
Hoved mangen god Gang blevet slaaet til Rdraeg for din Kivagtighed. 

'Vg dog — but there is no antithesis. If his head is full as an egg, it 
may vety properly be scrambled in quarreling. Shakespeare actually has 
not RorcBg but VindcBg, The antithesis is between a full and an empty egg."" 

5. "A little later — as an instance of the omitted ptms which are replaced 
by the most senseless interpolation — we find the following dialogue in 
Lembcke:^® 

Benvolio: Var jcg saa grisk paa Klarameri som Du, saa laa jeg i sorten Muld 
inden Aften. Men ved mit kivagtige Hoved — Kommer ikke der Capuletterne? 

[Tybalt og Here trcede ind] 
Mercutio: Ved det jcg trajder paa — jeg a}nser dem ikke. 

'*The first absurdity here is that Benvolio swears by his quarrelsome 
head ; whereas he is not quarrelsome at all . . . And, second, why does 
Mercutio swear by what he treads upon? The original says ... I 
make an attempt at the pun: 

Benvolio: Var jeg saa tilbojelig til Klarameri som Du, saa vilde jeg sslge mit 
Liv som liggendefaj inden fem Kvarter. 
Mercutio: O, Du liggende Fai. 

Benvolio: Ved mit Hoved — der har vi Capuletterne. 
Mercutio: Ved min Heel — jeg er lige glad."®° 

To beg the question in this fashion, continues Dr. Brandes, would 
not be so bad if we were always sure of getting Shakespeare's meaning. 
But we are not. Consider the following (Act IV, 1) : 

Paris: Ilv^or glxdelii^ \Qg traf inin Hustru her! 
Julie: Kanskc, naar forsl Jog EJers Ilustru cr. 
Paris: Det kan ske, skal skc, Torsdag kommer snart. 

Julie's sj)eech is stark nonsense. The original is quite different. Dr. 
Brandes sugi^csts the following rendering: 

Paris: Vel modt, min Hustru — o;^ min Soster. 
Ju'Liii: Vel mOdt, — maaskc naar furst jeg Hustru er.^^ 

'*' Thy ho.i'l is a-^ full of quarrels as an c.y, is fall of in-j.it; an 1 yet thy !ieal hath beea beaten as addle 
a^ an vvtl f'-^^ quarrclintj. 
^9 Act III, 1. 

<■•" Bcfitolio: An I were so ai)t to quarr-.:! a^, thou art. any man .ihuuli buy the fee simple of my life for 
an r.dur ar.'/i a quarter. 

Mt-rcutio: The fee simple! O simple! 

Brniolio: Uy my head, here come tlje Capulets. 

Mercutio: By niy heel. I care not, 

]...-mbcke has taken the pa-;safc'.e, with non-essential chanvjci;, from Foersora. 

Dr. Hrandea wuuld h.-r.lly contend that "inden fem Kvartor" is an exact rendering of "for an hour 
-and a quarter." Literally, Benvolio says: "Var ieji saa tilboiclig til Klammeri som Du, saa vilde jeg sselge 
mit Liv ?';m Liggcndofa; fur fem Kvarter." That is to say, he would count on having about an hour and 
a quarter to live. 

•I That may be, sir, when I may be a wife. 

Toersom is even farther ofif: 

Brud cr jeg fOrst, naar Kirkens Baand or bundet. 
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For of course Juliet does not intend to say that she may be Paris' wife. 
After one or two further instances of this sort, the critic turns to the 
passage in the balcony' scene where Romeo calls Juliet the sun, and con- 
tinues, according to Lembcke: 

Maanen 

er bleg af Harme, 

fordi Du, hendes Tjenerinde, er 
langt skj5nnere end hun. 

This figure, he thinks, is altogether too involved for ordinary mortals. 
The whole thing is not, perhaps, easy for those not versed in mythology, 
but it is better in Foersom: 

Staae op, o favre Soel! og draeb Diana; 
at du, ski6ndt hendes Tempelvogterinde, 
er skionnere end hun, dct harmer hende. 

''Before I close, I may remind the reader that Romeo's monologue 
ends: 'Aa, var jeg Handsken nu paa hendes Haand og r6rte hendes 
Kind.' From this one would be forced to conclude that Juliet wore gloves 
in her bedchamber at night. As a matter of fact, the original has: 'Aa, 
var jeg nu en Handske paa hendes Haand. "^^ 

(0 ! were I a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek.) 

So that Shakespeare has not thought of Juliet as a yoimg lady who, to 
protect her hands, slept with her gloves on."®' 

If Dr. Brandes wished to show merely that Lembcke's translation 
was imperfect, he proved his case; if his piupose was to demonstrate that 
it is altogether inadequate and unworthy, he failed. It would be possible 
to demolish Foersom and Schlegel and Hagberg in the same fashion. I 
am convinced from a rather careful study of the standard Danish trans- 
lation that its excellences far outweigh its defects; that, indeed, the diffi- 
culties over which it stiunbles are inherent in the very process of translation. 

At the same time, one wishes that Foersom had lived to do all the 
plays. 



Besides this main current of Shakespearean translation, there are 
a ntunber of tributary streams, some of them important, most of them 
of interest only to the historian of literatiu-e. 

*' Act II, 2. Lembcke's translation is from Foersom. 

<* In Politiken for December 27. 1889, Dr. Brandes had already called attention to nmilar errors in the 
translation of The Merry Wives of Windsor. One of them is so grotesque as to deserve recording. In 
Act III, 4, ^lender says: "Pray you, uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest, how my father stole two geese out 
of a pen, good uncle." This seemingly simple passage Lembcke renders: "... .den Hlitorie d* (0 
min Fader stjal to Gses ud af en PennefjsBrl" 
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First in point of time are the translations by Dr. Simon Meisiixig, 
already mentioned as the generous critic of Foersom. In Rahbek's Mi- 
nerva^ from November, 1807 to June, 1808, he published a translation of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream,^ and two years later, under the title W. 
Shakespeares' Lysispil,^ a little volume containing The Merchant of Venia 
and The Tempest. In the preface to this volume, Meisling pledges him- 
self to scrupulous fidelity to Shakespeare's meaning and Shakespeare's 
poetry. He failed in both. There is not the faintest echo of Shakespeare's 
poetry anywhere. It is all prosy, flat, and feeble; inaccurate very often, 
but most of all, spiritless, for the chief single fault is that pale abstract 
words take the place of vivid concrete words. Thus in Shylock's invec- 
tive against the Christian, for 

Shylock, we would have moneys: 

Meisling has: 

Shylock ! skaf os en Sum. 

Again, in the same speech. 

You that did vent your rheum upon my beard, 

is weakened to 

I, som Jert Spyt henkastede paa mit Skiseg. 

At the opening of Act V, in the lovely dialogue between Lorenzo and 
Jessica, Meisling translates: 

I slig en Nat 

Stod Dido med en Vidie i sin Haand 
Ved vilden S6e, og viftede sin Elsker 
Tilbage til sit Land, 

for Shakespeare's concrete 

To come again to Carthage. 

Molbech wrote of Meisling's translations that they are "stiff and 
precise." They are not always precise, and they are always stiflf. 

Even more completely devoid of spirit and spontaneity is the trans- 
lation by one Etatsraad Hedegaard of the first act of 2 Henry IF in Af«- 
nerva,^ Here in the space of a few lines are banalities like 

Det Forbigangne, og hvad komme skal 
£r godt, men det som er, kan ikke due; 

utter inaccuracies like 

^SkuespU af Shakespeare. Ovenat af Candidal Meisling. 4:141-90 and 277-300. 1807. Continued 
in Ny Minerva 1:128-50. 1808. 

M William Shakespeare: Lystspil. Oversatte ved Simon Meisling. Fdrste Deel. Ki6benhavn. 1810. 

^Sctner fra Shakespeares Henrik IV, Anden Deel, Dansk Minerva. 2 Qanuary to June, 1816). The 
translation appeared in the February, March, and April numbers, and covers the first act. 
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med hvor stort et Bifald 

Velsignede Du ikke Bolingbroke 

I Himlen ind, langt fdr han blev hvad nu 

Han vilde forme til ; 



and monstrous meter like that of 

Forelskede nu ere i bans Grav 



Han vandrede bag efter Bolingbroke. 

Oehlenschlaeger's translation of A Midsummer Night's DreawP is of 
another world, as we should expect of the greatest of Danish poets, then 
at the height of his powers. Oehlenschlajger's knowledge of English was 
not great, but he was helped over diflScult places by the excellent German 
translation of Tieck and Schlegel, so that the result, even from the point 
of view of accuracy, is acceptable. More than that, it is a great Danish 
poem, an **Efterdigtning," rather than a translation, of Shakespeare. 
The sonorous blank verse of the first scene is superb : 

Theseus: Vor Bryllupstime, min Hippolita 
Nu naermer sig, og fire glade Dage 
Nymaanen bringer. Altfor sl6v kun dvaeler 
Den gamle Maane, sinker mine Lsngsler, 
Lig en Stedmoder eller skranten Enke, 
Som taerer paa den unge Arvings Renter. 
Hippolita: Snart dukke fire Dage sig i Natten, 
Snart drdmmer Tiden fire Naetter bort; 
Og klar skal Maanen, lig en Sdlverbue 
Nyspssndt paa Himmelen beskue Natten 
Da for vor HSitid. 

Theseus: Skynd dig, Philostrat ! 

Og kald Atheneme til Festens Fryd: 
Gaa, vaek den fiinke lette Glaedesaand ! 
Viis Sorgen bort til sine Jordefaerd; 
Den blege Giaest ei passer for vor Lyst. 

[Philosirat gaaer] 
Hippolita, jeg tog dig ved mit Svaerd, 
Og vandt din Kiaerlighed ved Overlast; 
Nu aabner jeg din Hu med bedre Ndgle: 
Med Pragt, med Optog og med Gisestebud. 

Better, even brilliant, is the players' scene of Act I: 

Quince: Er hele Compagniet samlet? 

Bottom: Det var nok bedst at raabe dem op i Alminddighed, Mand for Mand, 
efter Listen. 

*"* En Skictrsommernats Drdtn. Lystspil af Shakesx>eare. Oversat af Adam Oehlenschlgger. Trykt 
hot Brunnich paa Forfatterens Forlag. Kidbenhavn. 1816. Reprinted in Udmarkedt DigUrwarhtr, 
09ersatt» af Oehlenschlager, KjObenhavn. 1848. 
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Quince: Her er Listen paa hver Mands Navn, som i hele Athen er befunden 
dygtig, til at agere i vort Mellemspil, for Hertugen og Hertuginden, paa deres Bryl- 
lupsdag i Nat. 

Bottom: Fdrst, gode Peter Quince, sigos hvad Stykket handler om. Raab saa 
ActOremes Navne, og kom saa til Sagen. 

Quince: Mare — ^vort Stykke er den allerbegrsedeligste ComSdie, og den aller- 
grusommeligste Ddd om Pyramus og Thisbe. 

Bottom: £t suffisant Stykke Arbeide, det kan jeg forsikkre Eder; og lystigt. 
Nu, gode Peter Quince, raab nu Act6rerne op efter Listen. Mestere, stiller Jer i Rad. 

Quince: Svarer mig nu, naar jeg kaldcr. Nick Bottom, Vaeveren! 

Bottom: Her! Siig mig hvad jeg har at bestille, og gaae saa videre. 

Quince: I, Nick Bottom, er ansat som Pyramus. 

Bottom: Hvad er Pyramus? En Elsker eller en Tyran? 

Quince: En Elsker, som paa den galanteste Maade draeber sig selv af Kiaerlighed. 

Bottom: Det vil koste adskillige Taarer, naar det bliver veritabel agert. Naar 
jeg giOr det, saa lad TilhSrcme have et Oie med deres Oine. Jeg vil giSre Blaest. 
Jeg vil hyle paa en Maade I — Nu til de Ovrige. Egentlig har jeg dog meest Anlag til 
en Tyran. Jeg kunde praegtig spille en Herkylus, eller en Rolle hvor man vender 
op og ned paa alting og slaaer i Stykker: 

"Snart Klippens Kant, 
Som Diamant, 
En Aabning fandt 
I Fsengslets Muur. 
Og Ph6bus Karm 
Gi6r kold og varm 
Med Sjiacbncns Harm 
Al vor Natur." 

Det var h6it! Kald nu dc andie Actorer. Del var nu Herkvlr.sses Natur, en Tvrans 
Natur. En Elsker er nicer forbarinclig. 

Quince: Frands Flute, Baelgeflikkeren ! 

Flute: Her, Peter Quince. 

Quince: I maae tage Thisbe paa Jcr! 

Flute: Hvad er Thisbe? Hr det en vandrende Ridder? 

Quince: Det er den FrSken, som Pyramus skal elske. 

Flute: Nei Hilledod, lad mig ikke spille Fruentimmcr. Jeg begynder alt at 
faae Skia?g. 

Quince: Det siger ingenting. I skal spille med Maske, og I kan snakke saa 
fiint som I vil. 

Bottom: Naar jeg maa skiule mit Ansigt, saa lad mig ogsaa spille Thisbe. Jeg 
skal snakke med en monstrOslille Stemme: "Thisbe, Thisbe! Ak Pyramus min 
Beiler kiaer! Din Thisbe kiaer, og Jomfru skia:r!'* 

Quince: Nei vist ikke nei! I maa spijle Pyramus; og Fhite, I maae vare Thisbe. 

Bottom: Godt. Videre! 

Quince: Robin Starveling, Skraedderen. 

Starveling: Her, Peter Quince! 

Quince: Robin Starveling ! I maae spille Thisbes Modcr. Snout, Kiaedelflikker ! 

Snout: Her, Peter Quince. 

Quince: I, Pyramussens Fader; jeg selv Thisbes Fader. Snug Snedker, I har 
L6vens Rolle. Og saaledes, tainker jeg er ComSdien besat. 

Snug: Har I skrevet L6vens Rolle op, saa maae jeg bede om den; for jeg har et 
daarligt Hoved til at laere udenad. 
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Quincb: I kan extemporere; I har ikke andet at gi6re, end at brole. 

Bottom: Lad mig ogsaa spille L5vens Rolle! Jeg skal brdle, saa det skal gaae 
alle Mennesker til Marv og Been. Jeg vil brSle, saa Hertugen skal sige: Lad ham 
brole om igien ! Lad ham brole om igien ! 

Quince: Dersom I giorde det altfor gyseligt, saa blev Hertuginden og Damerne 
bangc. Og det ver nok, for at vi alle kunde blive haengte. 

Alle: Ja saa blcve vi haengte, liver Kiaeft. 

B OTTOM : Ja, det tils taaer jeg, mine Venner ! Naar I giorde Damerne saa bange, at 
de mistede deres Forstand, saa kunde de vsere ufornuftige nok, til at haenge os op alle- 
sammen. Men jeg skal forstacrke min Stemme; jeg skal brdle Jer saa s6dt, som en 
kurrende Due. Jeg skal brole, saa I troer at hore en Nattergal. 

Oehlenschla?ger has been extremely happy in his handling of the songs. 
His translations would hardly serve as a school-boy "crib," but they 
reproduce felicitously the spirit and tune of the original: 

Den Tiure med sin sorte Strut, 
Og Nacb som Appelsin; 
Den uselige Gixrdesmut, 
Samt liden Drossel fiin; 



Graeshoppe, Spurv og bitte Laerke, 
Dertil den Giog saa graa, 
Der siunge hvad mangen Mand bor maerke, 
Men ikke svare paa. 



In 1865, when Bjomson gave his memorable performance of the play 
at Christiania Theatre, it was to Oehlenschlaeger's translation that he turned ; 
and in 1878, H. P. Hoist used it as the basis of his stage version for the 
Royal Theatre at Copenhagen. 

Knud Lyhnc Rahbek is a barometer of the cultivated taste of Copen- 
hagen in the last quarter of the eighteenth centtiry and the first third of 
the nineteenth century. He shared its every enthusiasm, not critically, 
but intensely, and with immistakable sincerity. He was attracted to Shake- 
speare very early, and seems to have given up a project for a complete trans- 
lation only when Foersom submitted to him specimens of the work on which 
he had already begtm. Rahbek did not cease, however, to occupy himself 
with Shakespeare. He wrote critical and historical articles, one, at least 
of great importance, and he collaborated with A. E. Boye in a translation 
and stage cutting of The Merchant of Venice?^ Strangely enough, he allowed 
the printed text to go out under his own name, and no one suspected that 
it was not by him till Professor Nicolaj Bogh pointed out*' that only the 
first few pages are his; the rest is by Boye. The translation is very credit- 
able, one can hardly say more, with a certain heaviness akin to that of Las- 
sen's in Norwegian.''*^ 

•• Kidbmanden i Venedig. Lystspil i 5 Akter. Fordansket til Skuepladsens Brug ved K. L. Rahbek, 
Ridder af Daxmebrog. Kidbenhavn. 1827. 

•* Dansk Btografisk Ltksikon 2:561 ff. 

'* Of. Shakespeare in Norway pp. 108 ff. 
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For the sake of completeness we must take account of H. C. Wose- 
mose's Selected Tragedies by William Shakespeare J^ The plays included 
in this collection are Hamlet, Julias Caesar, and King Lear. The translation 
is emphatically pedestrian. Despite Wosemose's assurance that he has 
allowed himself many metrical irregularities in order that he might convey 
the spirit of the original, the reader will search in vain for any hint of spirit. 
The listlessness of the performance, indeed, is most pronotmced in the scenes 
of stirring action or tense emotion — the opening of Hamlet and the quarrel 
scene in Julius Caesar. If we may trust an annotmcement in Allernyeste 
Skilderier af Kjobenhavn,^* Wosemose planned a complete translation 
of Shakespeare. The tmdertaking, however, ended with the first volume. 

The Selected Tragedies of Wosemose was the last free lance trans- 
lation of Shakespeare for a generation. The standard Foersom-Lembcke 
held sway undisputed. But in 1887-88, Valdemar Osterberg published 
in the popular series, Dansk Folkebibliotek, three remarkable translations 
of Hamlet,''^ Romeo and Juliet,'^^ and King LearJ^^ Twelve years later ap- 
peared his Selected Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare, in two vol- 
umes, with concise and informing introductions to the separate plays by 
Georg Brandes.^* This collection includes A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, 
J Henry IV, Twelfth Night, Othello, The Tempest, and thorough-going 
revisions of the three translations published earlier. Finally, in 1908, 
he prepared for the Committee for the Promotion of Popular Instruction 
a new translation, with introduction and notes, of Macbeth J'^ The intro- 
duction is of the type so familiar to us from American school editions: 
I, The Evolution of the Drama; II, The Theatre in the Age of Shake- 
speare; III, Shakespeare's Youth; IV, Shakespeare's Later Life; V, Mac- 
beth; VI, Shakespeare's Place in Literature. It reveals the power, not 
unusual among Danes, and rather more common among Englishmen 
and Frenchmen than among us, of presenting the fruits of scholarship 
in an interesting way, without sacrificing anything of accuracy or solidity. 

The translation is excellent. Osterberg is a better scholar than Foer- 
som, and he had the advantage of working a centxiry later. Even so, 

'» Udvalgte SOrgespil af William Shakespeare. Oversat af H. C. Woscmoic. KjObenhavn. Preface 
dated November, 1833. 

7t2, no. 78. 1834. 

"William Shakespeare: Hamlet, Prinds af Danmark. Kjobenhavn. 1887. Dansk Folkebihliotek 
no. 7. 

'* Same as above. Dansk Folkebihliotek no. 74. 

^* Same as above. Dansk Folkebihliotek no. 43. 

'• KObenhavn. 1900. This collection includes: 

Volume I: En Skatrsommcrnatsdrom, Romeo on Julie, /vo«;' firurik I\', Forste Del, Helligtrekong' 
ersaften. 

Volume II: Hamlet, Othello, Kong Lear, Stormcn. 

" William Shakespeare: Macbeth i OversaBttelsc o>< med en Indlod-iin ,' af V. Osterberg. Med tolv 
Billeder. Ved Udvalget for Folkeoplysningens Frerarae. Kobenhavn. 1^)08. 
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scholarship is not all. It may serve an editor, but not a translator. Tact, 
imaginative insight, the intuitive power to discover in the treasures of his 
own language the one word, the one phrase, which shall arouse the image 
of the original, these and a high technical skill are even more important. 
Foersom had them in a miraculous degree, and they atone for much inac- 
curacy. Osterberg, too, has caught something of the inspiration. If it 
has a fault, it is that to one accustomed to Shakespeare in the racy Eliza- 
bethan English, this new Danish translation is too modem. We have 
been attimed to the archaisms, the obsolete constructions, the strange, 
often half -understood, turns of phrase. For us these are a part of Shake- 
speare, just as truly as they are a part of Chaucer or the King James Bible. 
Now, to modem ears, at least, Foersom preserves a good deal of this. 
Osterberg, for better or for worse, does not. Let the reader compare with 
the older translation, this admirable modem rendering of the balcony scene: 

Romeo: Den ler ad Ar som aJdrig &k et Saa.r. 
[Julie kommer til Syne oppe i sit Vindue] 

Men stille! se dec Vadd af Lys fra Vindvetl 

O det er Ostcn selv, og Julie Soleo. 

Rind op, mio So!, og drsb den nidske Msane, 

som alt er mat og bleg af Nag, fordi 

du ovetstraaler hende, hvem du tjener. 

HOr op at tjcne den Misundelige 

og heodes blege, giistne Nonnedragt, 

den bieres kun af Daarer, l^g den borll 

Hun er min Skat, ja hende bar jeg kaaret! 

O gid hun vidste det! 

Hnn taler, nej hun tier. Tier? nej, 

thi hendea Oje taler, — jeg vi] svare. 

Indbildske! Taleo gselder ikke dig. 

To af de skjSnncstc blandt Himlens Stjerner 

fik Forfald, nu skal hendes Ojnc tindro 

i dercs Sfiere, til de kommer hjem. 

Og om de byttet Plads med hendes Ojne? 

Ja, da fordunkled hendes Ansigt dem, 

som Daglys Lampea; men fra Luften vtelded 

saa klart et Lys af hendes Oines Kilder 

saa Puglene ved Nat slog Morgentriller. 

Se, hvor hun stutter Hinden i sin Haand! 

O var jeg au en Handske paa din Haand 

og rSrte ved din Kind ! 

Julie : Ak ja! 

RouEO; Hun taler. 

tal igen, hyseagei, du som straaler 

deroppe iraod Nattens m&rke Grund 

ret som et vinget Himlens Sendebud 

tor Menneskenes vidt opspilte Ojne, 

naat de med Undrea bsjer sig tilbage 

og ser ham ride paa de trsege Skyer 
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og sejle glidende i Luftens Skj6d. 

Julie: Ak, Romeo, Romeo! hvorfor er du Romeo? 

Fornaegt din Fa'r og sig dig Navnet fra. 

Hvis ikke, svaerg saa blot at du er min, 

og jeg er ikke mer en Capulet. 

This is finely done. But does it give the inarticulate sense of "old, 
forgotten, far-off things," as Shakespeare gives it, and Foersom? 

The same criticism — a modernity which dissipates the atmosphere 
of Shakespeare's English — may be brought also against the translations 
of Niels Moller in his "Shakespeare for the People."^* Moller is a com- 
petent Shakespearean scholar and critic, and his translation is, as we should 
expect, accurate and clear. There is a sturdy and ready virility about it, 
too, which admirably adapts it for popular reading. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the easy swing, the transparent modem Danish of Ham- 
let's soliloquy reproduces even remotely the solemn tones and overtones 
of Shakespeare: 

Det gaeldcr, vaere ellcr ikke vxve: 

Om det er mere Sja.lestort at taale 

den onde Lykkes Slyngckast og Pile 

eller at ta Vaaben mod en So af Sorger 

og ende den ved Trods. At do; at sovc — 

ej mer; og sect vi i en Sovn kan ende 

den Hja:rte-Ve, dc tusind Stinp;, Naturen 

led Kjodet arve; clot er en Forlr. ^nit^.^, 

vi froiiit lor onsko o^;. At (lr»; :.t scve, 

at so\''..\ kan.-ke droir.niel Det vr L'nr.don; 

thi h\:id der vel i DO-lens Sovn kan arommcs. 

naar vi brir skubbet af os Jordens \*irvar, 

gor, vi :. :i'i stnnse: dette TIcnsyn er ilet, 

som voMer, Kuni:iier fa^ir saa laiigt et T>iv. 

For hveiii j;ad taale Tidcns Haan oj^ Svobe; 

Voldsherrens Tvang, dc stolte Mxnds Foragt 

og vraget Elskovs Pine, Rettons Ophold, 

og Embedshovmod, Puf og Spark, der ^ivcs 

taalmodigt Vicrd af dem, der intet duer, 

naar sclv han kunde skrivc sin Kvittering 

med blottet Daggert? Hvem gad sla^bc Byrder, 

stcinnc og svcde under Li vets Mojc, 

hvis ikke Angst for Noget efter Doden. 

det uforfarne Land hvis grainse ingen 

Rejsende vender hjem fra, lammer Viljen, 

og gor, vi heller bajr, hvad ondt vi har, 

end flyer til andet, som vi ikke kcnder. 

Bevidsthed gor os saadan alle fejgo, 

og DjaTvheds aigte Farvc oversygnes 

paa saadan Vis af Tankens blcge Strog; 

^* William Shakespeare: Kong Ilenrik IV, Kdbmanden i Venedig, Uamltt. Kobcnhavn-Kristiania. 1901. 
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og Formaal af den st6rste Vaegt og Hsjde 
herover drejcr deres StrSmme vrangt 
og mister Navn af Virke. 

Consciously to revive the language of a past age is not itself a merit. 
Very often it results in a pseudo-archaism as ridiculous as the papier- 
m^chd Gothic of Strawberry Hill. But in a translation of an old classic 
one welcomes an illusion of the speech of other days. It need be only a 
suggestion, as in Butcher and Lang's Odyssey, or a sustained tour de force, 
as in Morris' translations of the sagas; in any event, it must be artisti- 
cally true. Because they lack it so completely the English or American 
reader of Osterberg's and Poller's translations has a vague sense of some- 
thing missing. 

The sense of something missing is still more pronounced in Th. Ewald's 
translation of The Merchant of Venice J^ Here Shakespeare has been done 
into easy, almost colloquial, Danish, sparkling and smart, but not Shake- 
spearean. The best thing is the capital rendering of Latmcelot Gobbo's 
speeches, particularly his delicious argument as to whether or not he shall 
leave the Jew, his master. 



This is an impressive body of translation; on the whole, of high quality; 
and to it must be added certain translations of Venus and Adonis and 
the sonnets. 

In 1819 Oehlenschla?ger published in Rahbek's Tilskueren sl transla- 
tion of seventy-nine stanzas of Venus and Adonis, from the beginning 
to stanza 82, omitting 40, "Within this limit is relief enough," and 67, 
**Who sees his true love in her naked bed."^° There is, as Vilhelm Ander- 
sen has pointed out,®^ a good deal of the Dionysian in Oehlenschlaeger, 
a bacchic sensuousness, which, restrained by the chilly propriety of the 
Denmark of Frederick VI, found expression in all manner of indirections. 
No doubt the pagan luxuriousness of Shakespeare's poem attracted him 
more than he would have dared to confess except through this oblique 
tribute of a translation. It has many merits — ^limpid rhjrthm, facile rhymes, 
and frequent felicities of diction and imagery. On the whole, however, 
it lacks the ease and cloying sweetness of Shakespeare, for, taken all in 
all, Oehlenschlaeger was a son of Hellas rather than of the Renaissance: 
the light about his Vent^ and Adonis is too steady and white. Consider, 
for instance, the four opening stanzas: 

** William Shaktspeare: KObmanden i Venedig, ved Th. Ewald. Illustreret of Gudmund HentM. 
Kflbenhavn. 1910. 

** Venus og Adonis af Shakespeare. Fordansket ved Hr. Professor Oehlenachlcger. Tiiskmenn litUM, 
2$, 24, and 31. 1819. The translation is reprinted in F. L. Liebenberg, Bidrag til dtn otkUnsekUgmtkt 
LiUrainrs HistorU 2:56-71. KjObenhavn. 1868. 

■ Cf. Bacchuslogit i Norden pp. 169 fT. 
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Just medens Solen i sin Purpurpragt 

Med vakte Morgen Afsked havde taget, 

Rddmusset gik Adonis ud paa Jagt; 

Han elsked Jagt, men Elskov han forsaged. 

Syghierted Venus vil ham ei forfeile, 

Skidn fdlger hun bans Fied, for selv at beile, 

Hun quad: Med dig jeg ikke lignes kan; 
Saa huld en Blomst scfm du, ei Marken skuer. 
Du Nymphers Skygge, skidn som ingen Mand» 
Mer r6d og hvid end Roser og end Duer ! 
Natur dig skabte med sig selv i Kiv, 
Den vidste, Verden endes med dit Liv. 

Vel, Undervaerk I Saa stands din Ganger nu, 
Dens stolte Hoved du til Sadlen spaende. 
Poragt kun ei min Godhed, saa skal Du 
Snart tusind skiulte Honingglaeder kiende. 
Her bvisler ingen Snog bag Stenes Dysse, — 
Sid hos, at jeg kan quade dig med Kysse. 

O luk nu ei din Mund og vrag med Mathed, 
Men lad den hungrig min imSde fly ve ! 
Den blusse, blegne lad med samme Lethed, 
Ti Kys saa kort som eet, eet langt som Ty ve ! 
En Sommerdag vil faae en Times Vinge, 
Naar vi med saadant Morskab den tilbringe. 

Oehlenschlaeger's is but a fragment; a complete translation however, 
we do have from the hand of Nikola j Nielsen.^ The introduction by 
Georg Brandes, though very short, contains all that a Danish reader would 
wish to know — ^the place of Venus and Adonis in Shakespeare's work; 
its significance in his own day; its undiluted paganism; its suggestions 
of the Italian Renaissance; the honey-sweetness of the style, marred for 
us by many tactless "conceits" which seem the height of bad taste, but 
which were then on the crest of fashion, and the marvelous plastic images. 
The poem is like a succession of fine poses caught by a great painter. 
Brandes calls attention, rather cautiously, to the higher ethical note at 
the close, and to the genuine joy in nature which shines through all its 
artificiality. "So immense is the range of style in this little poem of Shake- 
speare's youth, from Ovid to the Old Testament, from expressions of an 
art refined to the point of artistry, to simple and splendid expressions 
of Nature." 

Nielsen, like Oehlenschlacger, employs the original rhyme-scheme 
and metre; but obviously he felt himself bound to greater literalness. 
This, however, he has secured without sacrificing the deeper poetic truth, 
without which a translation becomes a mere "pony." Compare with 
Oehlenschlaeger the first four stanzas, in which what Rossetti called 

•* Venus og Adonis. Af William Shakespeare. Ovcrsat uf Nikolaj Nielsen. Med et Porord af Georg 
Brandes. KjObenhavn. 1894. 



"literality" is preserved without the least injury to the tone and spirit of 
the original: 

Hist Solea med sit Purpur-Aasigt tager 

Afsked med graadCuldt Gt7, og ud paa Jagt 

den roseokindede Adonis jager; 

haos Lyst var Jagt, men Biskov bans foragt; 

hen til haro iler Venus ayg i Hu 

og talcr som eo dristig Beiler nu- 

HuQ siger: "Sode Blomst og bedste Maodl 

skOn er jeg, trefold tner man dig dog skuer, 

saa Nymfer maa sig gnemmei dig, (or Saad 

tner rOd end Roser, bvidere end Duer, 

Naturen danned' med sig selv i Kiv; 

hun sagde, Verden endtes med dit Liv. 

Du Under, hor mig, stig at Hesten ned, 

ved Sadelbuen bind dens Hoved fast, 

Og tusind honningsftde Ting jeg ved, 

din Gunst med dem belfinncr jeg i Hast. 

Kom, sxt dig Dcd, her bvislec ingen SLange, 

og jeg vii kvoele dig med Kys saa tange. 

Lad dog ei Leeben mattet fOIe Lede 

men stadig hungrig min tmOde flyve. 

snart rod, snart hvid, kun om Porandring bede, 

ti Kys som eet. og eet saa langt som tyve! 

At Sommerdagen som en Time gaar, 

vor hulde Leg saa vel jo det tormaar." 

Or take the following fine rendering of the oft-quoted description of 
the stallion — almost the genius of Shakespeare is there: 
Rund Hov og korte Led og Hovdusk lang, 
bredt Bryst, klartOje, Ntesebor saa vide, 
kort Ore, lidet Hoved, herlig Gang, 
tynd Manke, Hale tyk, blod Hud. st^rk Side; — 
alt, hvad en Hest bSr have, havde den, 
kun ei en Rytter paa sin brede Lxnd. 

Altogether, one is ready to accept this translation as definitive. 

There exists only one complete translation of Shakespeare's sonnets 
in Danish, Adolph Hansen's of 1885." It had been anticipated, however, 
by two slight fragments. Thirty years before there appeared in Ydun 
translations of Sonnets XXVII and XXX," and in 1869 Froken Caspara 
Preetzman ["Caralis"! included in her volumes Digfe og Sange transla- 
tions of Sonnets LIV, XXII. CXLV. XXIX, and LXXI. The transla- 
tions in Ydun are mediocre and scarcely call for more than mention. 
Yet they were the first, and tor that reason, if for no other, the better 
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of the two should be disinterred from the old periodical in which it now lies 
buried. 

Naar op til mine Tankers tause M5der 

Jeg maner det Forgangnes sode Minde, 

Ved mangt et ustilt Savn da Hiertet bidder, 

Med gammel Qval ny Klage Timer rinde, 

Da kan uvante Taarer Oiet vaede 

For Venner som den fule Grav omklamrer, 

Og Elskovs visne Qval tillive graede, 

Mens for saamangen svunden Drom jeg jamrer. 

Da kan ved Fortids Lidelser jeg lide 

Og, mOrk i Hu, fra Sorg til Sorg forfolge 

De triste Smerters Raekker; hen de stride 

Saa evig friske som den bittre Bolge. 

Men, naar til dig, min Ven, min Hu jeg vender, 
Hvert Tab erstattes flux, hver Kummer ender. 

(Sonnet XXX) 

Caspara Preetzman, to whom we owe the sonnet translations of 1867, 
was a second-rate painter and sculptor of her day, with a genuine, though 
exceedingly weak, flavor of genius. She was a catholic lover of English 
literature, and published, in 1866, a century of translation of English 
poems; none, however, from Shakespeare. Her translations of the son- 
nets are exceedingly free, and only rarely of special excellence. Perhaps 
the best is LXXI. 

Sorg ikke lacnger, naar mig Dodcn rammer, 

End mens Du horer Klokkcn dump og dyb 

Forkymlc hoit, at jeg fra Verdens Jammer 

Gik hort at bo blandt alleruslcst Kryb. 

Nei ! hvis Du huser (lettc, lad furgjettcs 

Den ITaand som skrev del! Du er mig saa kjscr, 

At fur jeg av din Tanke vil ud^^leltes, 

End at rnit Minde skulde gaae Dig na?r. 

Ja, hvis dit Blik paa (1v:sg V^'ers sig fa."ster 

Naar jeg maaskce cr smuldrct lien til I-ecr, 

Begrav din Kjreiiighcd med mine Rcster, 

Lad selv mit stakkels Navn ci najvnes nicer: 
Den kloge Verden, hvis din Taare flod, 
Dig gjekked med mig end, naar jeg er dod. 

''The life-blood of rhythmical translation,'^ says Rossetti in his pref- 
ace to the Early Italian Poets, "is the conimandnient, — that a good poem 
shall not be turned into a bad one. The only true motive for putting poet- 
ry into a fresh language, must be to endow a fresh nation, as far as possi- 
ble, with one more possession of beauty." Adolph Hansen^s danishings 
of English poems are countless, and they range from Beowtdf to Swin- 
burne's Hertha, but without exception they obe}^ this first commandment, 
and they do endow a fresh nation with new possessions of beauty. They 
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are marked by scruptdous fidelity to the original, dignity, and a subtle 
response to every shift of rh3rthm and feeling. This translation of the 
sonnets is now a national possession, and so easily accessible that it is super- 
fluous to quote. Not, therefore, as a sample of his wares, but as an illus- 
tration of his genius, I give Hansen's rendering of Sonnet XXIX : 

Naar Mennesker og Lykken bort sig vender, 
naar jeg forladt med Graad i Ojet staar 
og Raab imod den dove Himmel sender, 

og naar jeg dybt forbander mine Kaar 

• 

Og en Mands Haab som Maal for Ojet naevner, 

en andens Traek, en tredjes Vennekreds 

og fordrer hines Stracben, disses Evner, 

med hvad der mest mig glaider mindst tilfreds, 

Foragtende mig selv, — da stundom svaever 
min Tanke hen mod dig, og mine Kaar 
— som Lacrken, der vcd Gry fra Jord sig haever, — 
ved Himlens Porte Jubeltriller slaar: 

Din Kaerlighed slig Rigdom skaenker mig, 
at da med Kongers Kaar jeg bytter ej. 

Prefaced to the translation is an introduction in which Hansen gives 
the objective facts about the sonnets, the various theories of their inter- 
pretation, the history of the sonnet form in England, and, finally, their 
autobiographical significance. The last section is the most important. 
Hansen recognizes fully that Shakespeare's sonnets are in respect of their 
form and much of their contents entirely conventional. But that they 
are totally without biographic value, he can not bring himself to believe. 
There are several indications that point in another direction. In the first 
place, most of them are addressed to a man. Such a departure from con- 
vention is not without significance. Second, there are in these poems 
allusions to such definite matters — souvenir volumes, a rival poet, the 
duration cf their friendship, that it is diflicult to conceive of them as mere 
literary exercises. But the strongest reason for believing that the sonnets 
are essentially autobiographical is furnished by the spirit and genuine 
passion that animate them. They have too genuine a ring to be mere 
poetic fantasies on assigned subjects. And the notion that he could sit 
down to thrum forth lyrical ^^kling-klang" is not one that will square 
with what we know of Shakespeare, the very tissue of whose poetry is 
life and experience. 

From the fact that two of the sonnets, CXXVIII and CXLIV, appear 
in a slightly divergent form in The Passionate Pilgrim (1599), Hansen 
would assign the composition of the sonnets to the years 1599-1602, about 
the poet's fortieth year. 'There is at this time a crisis in Shakespeare's 
life, a moment at which all the experiences, disappointments, bitterness, 
sorrow, and self-reproaches collect in his now mature spirit, sink to the 
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bottom, and form the foundation for the masterpieces of the succeeding 
period, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, King Lear. In some of the sonnets it 
is as though one heard the indistinct overtures to these plays. It is as 
though one were sailing amid breakers and heard afar the dull thundcis 
of the stonn-tossed sea one is approaching. The sixty-sijtth sonnet, as in 
a synthesis, gathers that mass of bitter experiences which had collected 
in the deeps of Shakespeare's soul." 

Here, of course, is a very early expression of that ingenious theory 
of a period of gloom, which Brandcs was to popularize a decade or so later. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find in Brandes' review of Hansen, the 
same anticipation of the theory." 




) 



CHAPTER II 
SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM IN DENMARK 

1 

In approaching the study of Shakespearean criticism in Denmark, 
we are confronted with a certain diflBculty in fixing a point of departure, 
for the first criticism of Shakespeare in the Danish monarchy was written 
by Germans in Germsn. The first doctiments are Gerstenberg's introduc- 
tion to his translation of Beatimont and Fletcher's The Maid^s Tragedy 
and his Versuch iiber Shakespeares Werke und Genie} In a grewsome 
melodrama, Ugolino,^ Gerstenberg sought, as he asserted, to copy the trag- 
edy of Shakespeare and the Elizabethans. All this, of course, belongs 
properly to the literary history of Germany. That the German Shakespeare 
propaganda had an immediate effect in Denmark is shown conclusively by 
a classic passage from Ewald's Memoirs. 

Shortly after this time [about 1766], something occurred which completely 
altered my tastes. Wieland's translation of Shakespeare and the prose translation 
of Macpherson's Ossian fell into my hands, and, imperfect as these are, they awakened 
in me, I will not say a desire, rather a passion, to learn English. I learned it, and 
what bottomless deeps of poetry opened before me !• 

We may not asstime, however, that Shakespeare was totally unknown 
before German criticism and German translations made his name familiar. 
Danish students and scholars, among them Holberg, visited England in 
great numbers throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
That these men, intelligent and alert, never heard Shakespeare's name, 
never read even one of his plays is, of course preposterous. -Yet it must 
be confessed that they were strangely reticent of what they knew. In 1816, 
however, Rahbek unearthed proof that one of Holberg's contemporaries 
knew of Shakespeare and had some appreciation of his importance.* In a 
poem which Holberg certainly had read, Skyldigst Taksigelse til Justitsraad 
og Geheimeraad Dr. Frederik Rosigaard til Krogerup da han lod Mag, Anders 
B or dingus Vers i Trykken udgaae (March, 1703), Toger Reenberg, in enu- 
merating the great poets of Europe, writes: 

Med Cowley, Shakespeare, Engelland, 
Med Catz kan Holland bcile; 
Og Frankrik roser Saint Amant, 

» Die Braut. Kopenhagen. 1765. Gerstenberg's Versuck appeared in the famous Briefe Uber Merk' 
vr&rdigkeiUn tier LUeratur nos. 14-18. Schleswij;. 1770. 

« Hamburg. 1768. 

* Johannes Ewalds Lnnet og Meninger. Udgivne af Louis Bob6. p. 166. Kjdbenhavn. 1911. Of. 
Rfinning, Ralionalismens Tidsalder 2:77-84. 1890. 

* Shakespeareana i Danmark. Dansk Minerva 3:lSl S, 1816. 
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• 

BoQeaa, Marot, CornaUle: 
De Tydskes Priis, Opits og Rist; 
Italiens, Giiariner, 
Tass, Ariost ... * 

Reenberg had been in England in the course of his tour abroad (1680- 
1682); like Holberg, he studied for some time at Oxford, and he had ac- 
quired a thorough command of English. That he had read Shakespeaxt 
is not proved; but these facts, it seems to me, render it exceedingly probable. 

If we cannot be sure how well Reenberg knew his Shakespeare, nt 
have no difficulty in appraising the ignorance of the first Danish trans- 
lator of the Spectator, Peder Kraft. In a note to No. 57, where OAdb 
is mentioned, he writes, ''A wretched tragedy, wherein the hero weeps 
for a stolen handkerchief/' Even better is the translation of the words 
"the ghost of Banquo," in No. 45, as ''Aanden i Banquo!"^ 

The second mention of Shakespeare's name occurs in 1763 — two 
years before Gerstenberg's famous introduction — ^in a review of a Ger- 
man translation of Home's Elements of Criticism (GrundzUge der Criiik): 
"Home's work may fairly be considered as the best of its kind. He oooi- 
bines Esthetics with Ethics, good taste with virtue, and posits the truth 
that honest and diligent study of the fine arts gives to the heart a cleaier 
illumination and a greater firmness. The theory is supported by many 
examples from the best writers, among which Shakespeare is often men- 
tioned."^ 

These are the only references to Shakespeare before the essays of Gers- 
tenberg and Cramer, and their German literary coterie at the court of 
Copenhagen. Obviously they signify little, and afford no basis for elab- 
orate theories of an earlier knowledge of Shakespeare. But in 1769, only 
a year after Ugolino, and before the new criticism could have had much 
effect, Reenberg's poems were published in a simiptuous edition, with 
notes by the celebrated Latinist, Bolle WiUimi Luxdorph. The note to the 
first lines of the stanza already quoted, 

Med Cowley, Shakespeare, Engelland 

is, perhaps, not without significance:* 

William Shakespeare, bom in Warwickshire in 1564, lived till 1616, and was, 
according to his epitaph, a Nestor, a Socrates, and a Virgil all in one. But that was 
the formula for epitaphs in those days. In England it is not permitted to draw his 
greatness in question. 

At all events, every impartial foreigner will admit that here is a problem not easily 
;so1ved. It is true that very few have surpassed him in adapting his thoughts to his 

• Quoted by Rahbek, loc. cil. Published in T6ter Reenbergs Poetiskt SkrifUr 1:204. KiObeaham. 1769. 

* Rahbek, loc. eU. Kraft's translation, in two volumes, appeared in 1742. 
' Ny€ Tid€nd«r om Larde og CurUust Soger p. 378. 1763. 

>* TAfcr Runbergs Poetiskt SkrifUr pp. 208 fiE., note. 
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materials, whether lofty or meao, or in putting into the mouths of his characters 
speeches suitable to their intelligence and conditions. Profound and deep when he 
is serious, gay and witty when he jests. But, on the other hand, many objections 
may be urged against him. 

Then follows a quotation from Voltaire's Essai sur la Poisie J^pique, and 
Luxdorph continues: 

That such a curious mingling of good and bad can afford pleasure, and that the latter 
does not destroy the former is due, I believe, to the following circumstance. Sorrow 
is an enforced state of mind from which everyone wishes to be freed. If, then, a poet 
has plunged his readers into gloom, and then suddenly in some agreeable fashion makes 
them laugh, he may rest assured of their sympathy. When Ophelia has drowned 
herself, and is so securely dead that nothing remains for the parterre but to witness 
her funeral, no one is offended when the poet has one of the gravediggers say, "It is 
damnable that great folk should show greater serenity in hanging or drowning them- 
selves than other Christians." Furthermore, Shakespeare wrote at a time when such 
plays were readily accepted. If some of his plays had been written today, we should 
hesitate to applaud them; whereas now we hesitate not to applaud them, since they 
have been approved for two hundred years and more. But to return to Voltaire. 
He seems to have changed his mind and not to be so sympathetic toward Shakespeare 
as before. It has seemed to him intolerable (and the reason may easily be surmised) 
that Shakespeare should be given precedence over the great Corneille .... 
Accordingly, in the ninth series of his Pieces Fugitives he has given a synopsis of 
Hamlet which does not fail to bring out every fault in the play. And it is certain that 
if Danes were to learn in their theatre that Denmark was a Christian country in 
King Harald's day; that we already had Rosencrantzes and Guildensterns among us; 
that King Frotho, or Fortinbras, returned from Poland, which he had conquered, 
to ascend the Danish throne, and found the I^ng and Queen, Privy Councillor Polonius 
with his son and daughter, all come to a violent end — they would hardly be able to 
conceive of anything more grotesque, unless it were Theobald's excuse in this instance. 
. . . "This was not through ignorance — but through the too powerful blaze of his 
Imagination, which, when once roused, made all acquired knowledge vanish and 
disappear before it T* 

A study of this interesting comment reveals three things: first, 
that this is no echo of Gerstenberg's panegyrics; second, that Luxdorph, 
as early as 1768, and probably much earlier, had read Shakespeare in Theo- 
bald's edition; third, that the critic who most decisively shaped Luxdorph's 
thoughts was Voltaire. Here, at last, is evidence of a study of Shakespeare 
at first hand, and independent of German influence. 

Only three years later, in 1772, I find fiuther evidence of the surpris- 
ing maturity of Shakespearean scholarship in Denmark at a time when it 
had scarcely progressed beyond its infancy in Germany. The venerable 
LcBfde Efterretninger^ gives the following well informed notice of a Clar- 
endon Press reprint of Hanmer's edition (1771): 

We have received this year (1771) a new edition of Shakespeare from the Claren- 
don Press in six large quartos or, rather, folios. The magnificence of the new edition 
may fairly be called lavish. Preceding each play is a copper engraving by Gravdot. 

t December 24, 1772. 
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For the rest, the new edition is precisely like that edited by Thomas Hanmer of 1744, 
except that at the end of each volume are given the variant readings of Theobald-s 
and Capell's editions. Recognition of Capell reveals a good deal of impartiality, 
since Mr. Capell, in the preface to his edition, was rather severe on Mr. Hanmer. Sam- 
uel Johnson's edition is not mentioned. Apparently it was not felt at Oxford that he 
had made any noteworthy improvements in the text. The appended glossary has 
been greatly expanded. Some time ago the English began to study with great care 
the language of their older poets. One asks involuntarily, when will the Germans 
do as much? 

Certainly there is no dependence on German criticism here. More 
revelatory still of a criticism which, whatever else may be said of it, does 
not proceed from Germany, is the comment on Shakespeare, written about 
this time, by the first Danish dramatic critic ex professo, Peder Rosen- 
stand-Goiske: 

In tragedy Greece, in my opinion, bore off the palm from Rome, . . . for the 
latter had but one tragic poet, and one who cannot bear comparison with Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. France, I came to know, occupies the highest place in 
this field, and among the poets of that country, Corneille and Voltaire stand first. 
England, I found, must yield to France in tragedy. For, however great a genius 
Shakespeare may be; however strict the unity of his plots; however original the 
conception, plan, and delineation of his characters; and however great the interest 
of his situations and plots, he is, none the less, irregular. His excellent, often incom- 
parable, dialogue is cloaked in so many conceits, vulgarities, and puns, that he can 
never be compared with Corneille or Voltaire, nor his plays reckoned as true master- 
pieces, except, perhaps, by the nation for which he wrote. The same is true of the 
other English writers of tragedy, although in less degree, with the sole exception of 
Addison in his Cato. There are two grounds for this opinion. The English, and 
Shakespeare especially, employ too elaborate a design and too elaborate a main 
action. It has a certain unity, of course, but it has too many episodes in its train, 
for which reason it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the main plot. Not even 
Othello and Romeo and Juliet are free from this fault. Again, they show forth what 
need not be shown, nature in the rough, without selecting the beautiful, a matter in 
which the French exhibit great skill. They know how to arouse terror and pity, as 
Aristotle says, without regaling the spectators with the butcheries of the English 
stage.*® 

I would not, of course, deny, or even niininiizc, the immense impetus 
to Shakespearean studies in Denmnrk from the poets and critics of the 
Gemian movement. I would simply point out tliat we can a ssmne a knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare before the influence was felt in earnest, and that, 
from the very start, Danish critics Vvcnt to France, or straight to England, 
quite as often as to the kindred people south of KonL':caaen. When in 
1777, Boye's Hamlet appeared tlicre was a body of well informed critics 
to deal with it. 

From 1777 the appreciation of Shakespeare grew steadily until it 
became something like a literary fashion, against which, as I have pointed 

^* Kritiske EHcrrctninger om dtn kongelige danskr Skufplads, i'.c. 177S-17SO. U<lj{ivet raed Fortale og 
Anmmkninncr af C. Molbcch. Kj6bcnhavn. 18.^'). 
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out, one of the reviewers of Boye felt it necessary to protest. The domi- 
nant enthusiasm finds a characteristic expression in Baggesen^ more than 
most men responsive to the influences about him. In 1789 he made a 
tour through Germany to Switzerland and France, the first part of which 
he has recorded in the two volumes of Labyrinthen. At the very threshold 
of his "grand tour," at Hamburg, he happened to see the famous actor, 
Schroder, in Lec^r, Baggesen's impressionable soul took fire, and he pours 
forth his enthusiasm over the player and the play. After an almost ec- 
static rhapsody on Schroder's entrance, and an analysis of the threefold 
source of his pleasure in the performance, he continues :^^ 

I had read and re-read, felt, thought through, treasured, admired, and wor- 
shipped the divine Shakespeare; I had acknowledged in his majestic genius the king 
of poets, the sovereign of imagination, but never till this occasion had I known his 
full worth. 

This was the masterpiece of dramaturgy presented with supreme histrionic 
art, the human soul to its innermost fibres revealed for the delight of our intellect 
and our appreciation of art's ideal. A human action with cause and effect stood 
revealed . . . living before the very eyes of the spectator, and his heart entranced 
marvelled at the Providence visible in its least detail. 

King Lear is in my opinion Shakespeare's, that is to say, the world's greatest tragedy. 
The poet seems in this wondrous beautiful play to have exhausted all Melpomene's 
heart-searching, terrifying, moving magic. In no other play known to me is mingled 
as here everything that awakens curiosity, arouses suspense, holds the attention, and 
in constantly increasing interest hurries the spirit from one passion to another. The 
chief character is, perhaps, the most interesting of which one can conceive as the center 
about which everything turns, at which every detail, however subordinate, meets 
to make of the whole an heroic-tragic drama. He is an unhappy king, at war with 
himself, his ungrateful family, and the raging elements. His tragic character is 
surrounded in nearly every possible tragic situation by purely tragic circumstances. 
In this one person alone are portrayed all the most pitiable sufferings of a prince, 
a father, and a man. Like a second Laoco6n he is entangled more and more at every 
movement in the serpentine coils of his sufferings; and alas, his children do not share, 
but cause, his agony. All the other characters and conditions in the play, even the 
most episodic, manifold and distinct as are the contrasts between them, serve but to 
throw his into sharper relief. They are as indispensable as the children [in the Laocodn 
group]. To set forth the numberless beauties of detail, the new and significant 
thoughts, the phrases newer and more vivid still, the sparkling wit, and penetrating 
observations, would require a separate work thrice the volume of this. The whole 
is, from beginning to end, nature in tumult. The spirit sees it not, hears it not, but 
Jives with it, a prey to fear, hatred, pity, rage, hope, and despair. 

2 

This, of course, is not criticism, but rhapsody, more valuable as a 
revelation of Baggesen than as an interpretation of Shakespeare or of King 
Lear, Of quite another character is Professor Levin C. Sander's Lectures 

^^ Jens Baggesens Danske Varker. Udgivne af Forfattcrens S6ner og E. J. Bojre. 8:170 ff. KjOben- 
havn. 1839. 
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an Shahnpiou and His Tragidy Macbeth.^* These lectures wece ddifoni 
at the Pedagogical Seminary in the winter of 1801-1802, and thqr npv- 
sent the fibrrt attempt at a comprehensive and systematic aaalysiB in Difr 
iflfa of the work of Shakespeare. Sander's plan at the outset was eves 
nuire ambitious. 'This first series of lectures had for its p ur po se to div- 
acterixe Shakespeare the man, to assemble literary critidsm of tlie play% 
to analyse his tragedy Macheih, and, as a subordinate but dosely related 
purpose, after a comparison with Balder*s Deaih, WaUensUin^ and Otdipm, 
to study fatalism as a principle of tragedy. The first lecture outHnes ths 
part of my plan, and the book itself, wUch, nevertheless, is a complete 
whole, will show how much of it I have been able to accomplish." 

Only a fragment, indeed, of this huge design was ever carried out 
The study of the remaining plays, the comparison of MadbeOi with the otbv 
great tragedies of fate, and the analysis of fato itself as a tragic principle— 
this larger part of the work he had outlined remained a pious wish. Ths 
lectures as we have them deal with the life of Shakespeare, bis gieniDii 
the history, plan, and characters of Macbeth. And even in this we need 
not, after the author's own frank confession, look for anything of originality. 
It is a painstaking, immensely circumstantial compflation from Herdflr, 
Gerstenberg, Rowe, Richardson, and Malone. Of anything approadnog 
style there is as little as there is of originality or critical independenoo. 
The sole merit of the work, and, perhaps, considering the time and place, 
no mean one, is that it brings together without illumination, but system- 
atically and skillfully, the best that had been said by English and German 
scholars of Shakespeare and Macbeth.^ 



Sander's failure to carry out his program was in some measure made 
good by his friend and collaborator Rahbek. In October, 1802, he pub- 
lished in Minerva^^ a long, rather rambling article on Macbeth. It is con- 
cerned almost entirely with the supernatural element and the soliloquies. 
Rahbek justifies the witch scenes by pointing out that Macbeth is a weak 
man with impulses for good, who can be driven into crime only by some 
external, even supemattiral, powers. In this he is a contrast to Richard III 
who is intrinsically and inherently wicked. Rahbek then takes up the so- 
liloquies. Instead of laying bare the inner conflicts of the tragic char- 
acters by means of the Greek chorus, Shakespeare causes them to reveal 

" Pordetsninger over Shakespeare og hans Sdrgespil Macbeth. Heri findes tillige det af Sander og Rahbek 
overaatte SOrgespU Macbeth, som ogsaa faaes sa»-skildt. KiObcnhavn. 1804. 

^ The twentieth lecture was published also in Rahbelc's Minerva for May. 1802. The first, introductory 
lecture, was published in Tode's Iris og Hebe 1:71 ff. 1802. The whole work is reviewed in Lmrdt SfUf" 
retninger nos. 14, 17, and 18. 1804. 

M4:57ff. 1802. 
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themselves in their secret self-communings. He quotes Wolsey's solil- 
oquy to show the dramatic effectiveness of this method. In Macbeth, 
where the monologues are used with remarkable effect, they make us see 
the character of the hero in all its slightest nuances of good and bad. "It 
is of course true that characters must not annotmce to themselves who or 
what they are; they must not narrate or declaim in the closet, as in Greek 
or Latin drama; but the monologue is here employed as imitation of the 
most difficult kind; namely that which depicts the inner life of the soul 
in moments of reflection." 

In two extremely verbose articles in Minerva of the following year," 
Rahbek compares the witch scenes of Macbeth with the Valkyrie scenes 
of Ewald's Balder's Death, Rahbek thinks it certain that Ewald had Shake- 
speare's play in naind. There is, however, a distinct difference between 
the two plays in the use of the supernatural. Shakespeare uses the witch 
scenes to give the atmosphere at the beginning; Ewald, the Valkyrie scenes 
to bring about the tragic catastrophe at the end. 

The second article is a refutation of the criticism that Shakespeare 
has made the witches too repulsive. Rahbek contends that the horrible 
should not be excluded from a work of art simply because it is horrible, 
but only because it is improbable. Are the witch scenes improbable? 
Rahbek thinks that they are not. For even if we do not believe literally 
in the witches, as the folk of Shakespeare's day did, can we not surrender 
ourselves to the illtision? When, as a matter of fact, does such a fabulous 
imagining pass its appropriate limit? To this he answers, "When it forces 
upon us not an idea or a feeling, but a physical fact, as when the wolf in 
Little Red Riding Hood devours the grandmother, dons her cap, and waits 
to devour the child." 

The most valuable of Rahbek's articles I have already freely drawn 
upon, his Shakespeare in Denmark (1816)." The first part of the article 
amounts to a discussion of the still unsettled question. Did Holberg know 
Shakespeare? Rahbek admits that there is no evidence that he did, but, 
as I have already indicated, shows that Toger Reenberg, one of Holberg's 
best known contemporaries, expressly mentions Shakespeare as one of 
the great poets of the world. That Holberg knew Reenberg's poem is, 
according to Rahbek, intrinsically so probable as to amoimt to a certainty. 
There is still another indication that Holberg must have known Shake- 
speare. The translation of the Spectator by P. Kraft received its "Impri- 
matur" from Holberg's friend and deputy. Professor Anchersen. Kraft 
himself later became personally known to Holberg when he was appointed 
inspector at the academy which Holberg had fotmded at Soro. These 
ciramistances prove merely that Holberg could hardly have failed to know 

« 3:65-93. 209-20. 1803. 
" Of. pp. 45-46. 
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gomethiTTg of Shakespeare. They do not prove that he had read the plajfi. 
Nor is the arguxaent strengthened by Sdieibe's contention in the preEaee 
to his German translation of Peder Paars, that since Holberg in the inbo- 
duction to Mindre Poetiske Skrifter shows that he knew Ben JonscHit he 
must also have known Shakespeare. Rahbek rightly remarks that if 
Scheibe, who knew Holberg personally, can adduce no better evidence; 
then the case is weak indeed. Finally Holberg's Epistle 241. in wUdi 
he discusses a number' of English comedies, does not give the slightest 
hint of any acquaintance- with Shakespeare. 

Rahbek returned to the question in Om Ludtdg Holberg som LystspOr 
digger. His words here are so often misinterpreted, that it seems desir- 
able to give them in full : 

I would on this occasion mention the curious idea which flashed uf>on me at the 
name "Trinculo" — ^that many of the Spanish names which Don Ranondo trnttlei 
off in the third act [of Don Ranundo], Antonio, Prospero, AlphonaOp Goasalvo^ 
Sebastiano, Trinculo, as well as Ariel — one of the names of the Prince dt Moiland— , 
teem to be taken straight from Shakespeare's Tempest^ which, ai either first or eeeemi 
hand, possibly in Dryden's adaptation, Holberg seems to have known. 

It will be noted that Rahbek expressly emphasizes the fact that Hol- 
berg may have got these names at second hand, from Dryden's opeia. 
It is curious, therefore, that H. H. Nyegaard in his article. Hot Holberg 
Kjendt Shakespeare}'' in which he covers almost precisely the same ground 
as Rahbek and arrives, naturally, at the same conclusion, should so cooi- 
pletely have misunderstood Rahbek's allusion to The Tempest, After 
citing Scheibe's argument, which he at once dismisses, he writes: "By a 
similar process of loose reasoning Rahbek comes to the same conclusion 
[that Holberg knew Shakespeare]. He concludes from the Spanish names 
which Don Ranundo enimicratcs that Holberg knew The Tempest" Of 
course Rahbek concludes no such thing. "Moreover," continues Nye- 
gaard, "from the striking similarity between the Induction to The Taming 
of the Shrew and Jeppe on the Hilly one might infer such an acquaintance, 
if Holberg had not expressly mentioned his source." 

The question is perpetually turning up. Skavlan treated it briefly 
and concisely in his Holberg som Komedief or f after, ^^ and very lately Dr. 
Oscar James Campbell has taken it up in his valuable book The Comedies 
of HolhergP Skavlan pointed out, indeed, that Shakespeare was so often 
played, adapted, and commented between 1685 and 1709, that Holberg 
must have heard about him and even read about him; but it is doubtful 
if he read anything of him, and certain that he borrowed nothing. Dr. 

^f For Romantik os JIifU>rie 10:671-79. 1873. Of. Rahbek: Om Ludvig Holberg som LystspUdigtw 
3:432. KjObenhavn. 1817. 

" Kristiania. 1872. 

^* Harvard ."Studies in Comparalive LiUralurf. 3. Cambri;l;;i\ r.>l4. Cf. J. G. Robertson in Modern 
Language Revieiv 11:1 ff. 
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Campbell ventures to believe, on the basis of three slight details, that 
Jeppe on the Hill is influenced by the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew. 
The argument is rather frail, and until further evidence is forthcoming, 
most of us will prefer to leave the problem where Skavlan left it in 1872. 

But to rettim to Rahbek. In 1828, less than two years before he 
died, he translated for A. P. Liunge's review, Hertha, a chapter of Boa- 
den^s Life of Kemhle}^ He accompanied it with a little preface, half crit- 
icism, half an old man's retrospection. He is talking about the different 
Hamlets which he has seen, or of which he has read. We can not, he 
says, lay down dogmatic rules for the interpretation of characters on the 
stage, a conviction in which he has been strengthened by reading Boa- 
den's classic biographies of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. ''Two most instruc- 
tive works, which no student of dramatic art should fail, I will not say 
to read, but thoroughly to study." He wishes to give specimens of this 
work, especially since it has called up memories of the Hamlets he has 
seen and dreamed, Opiz, Klingmann, Foersom, and Foersom's successor. 
How different they were from each other and from the Hamlet he had thought 
of for Rosing, for whom, forty years earlier, he planned to translate the play. 
And how different from all of these his own Hamlet would have been, 
if his highest aspiration through all the years, a talent for the stage, had 
been granted him! Then follows the translation, — about forty pages. 

One feels the pathos of Rahbek's Vale, He had planned as early as 
1788 to translate Hamlet; it was never done: he had longed with boyish 
ardor to be an actor; he could never become one. And now he looks back 
over his failures, a little regretful, but with his appreciation of others as 
generous as ever, and his old enthusiasm in nowise abated. 



For the Christmas season of 1802, Oehlenschlaeger sent out the little 
voltmie of Digte which, like the Lyrical Ballads in England, but even more 
decisively, marks a turning point in Danish literature. With it began 
the Golden Age, to last almost an even half centtuy. 

But the old age did not pass without a protest. The Norwegian, 
Claus Pavels, later Bishop of Bergen, who lives becatise, like Pepys, he 
kept a diary, wrote a typical review of the familiar sort in Lterde Efterret- 
ninger}^ After a curiously tmcomprehending analysis of the poems, he 
proceeds: 

In regard to the models whicli Hr. Oehlenschlaeger clearly follows, instead of 
keeping to exemplaria graeca, like Schiller, Herder, and the unjustly despised Voss: 
it cannot be denied that Shakespeare and Goethe are great poets, but the former 
should never be taken as a model, since his lack of culture and good taste is as obvious 

" 1:269 ff. 1828. 

" No«. 21 and 22. 1803. 
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as his genius is high and incomparable, — and this one had better not try to imitate 
unless Nature has endowed one with the power to do so. 

Oehlenschlaeger answered in a long poem of no very great merit, but of 
a certain interest, since he ironically apologizes for the "barbarous" Shake- 
speare: 

At Shakespeare, ski5ndt han havde Hieme, 
Var uden Smag, det tror jeg gierne; 
Han skrev vist ei slig Recension; 
Han vilde studse ved at smage 
Paa Smagen nu i vore Dage, 
Den ubehbvlede Patron." 

In the autumn of 1807 appeared Oehlenschlaeger's Nordiske Digte.^ 
They have lost much of the romantic exuberance of Sand Hansaften- 
Spil and the first fine careless rapture of Aladdin. He had come under the 
influence of Goethe; he had studied the tragedies of Schiller, and he had 
drunk in the riches of the art galleries of Dresden. There is a stirer touch 
now, and a firmer restraint. All this, revealed clearly enough in the 
poems, Thors Reise, an epic; Bladur hin Code, a Greek tragedy; and Hakon 
Jarl hin Rige, a tragedy profotmdly influenced by Schiller, is plainly 
avowed in the preface, and implicit in the comment on Shakespeare: 

Since Aristotle's day, three unities have been held essential in drama — the unity 
of time, the unity of place, and the unity of action. Far from objecting to these 
niles in themselves, I would merely interpret them in a somewhat broader sense 
than is usual. If by unity of time is meant the age; by unity of place, the region; 
and by unity of action, the completely rounded out event [Bedrift], then these 
canons will hold for anything which can by any possibility be called a play. In this 
broader sense, they become not merely rules for the art of any given period, still less 
the formulations of its prejudices, but the eternal and essential conditions of the 
two fundamental qualities of every work of art, harmony and independence. 

Having then briefly discussed Greek and French dramatic poetry, 
he comes to Shakespeare: 

As a model for the new dramatic poetry stands the immortal William Shakespeare 
like a Colossus in the background. Through his lofty genius he was able to raise the 
Gothic world to the plane of Art, as the Greeks had raised the ancient world. His power 
did not lie in a gift of Nature which chooses the wrong course ten times for every time 
that it chooses aright. In every genius, there is as great desire to gain culture and 
knowledge as there is aptness and dexterity in acquiring them. The tree, excellent 
by nature, stands suddenly loaded with flowers, and the flowers grow rapidly into 
fruit. That was Shakespeare's history, and whoever cannot discover in him knowledge 
and ripe judgment, "sehn wir, worans ihm gcbricht, und hcissen ihn die Zeitung 
lesen," as the editor of Ewald once remarked. 

But just as certain as genius is a sudden gift from lioavcn, independent of time 
and circumstances, unpredictable and unanalyzable, there i<, nevertheless, in the 

'* The poem, twenty stanzas in all. \va> p\ihi'slu-'i ;■; Da^.r, r.i<\vs;)a;v r. It is quotc-l here from the 
reprint in Liebenberg. Bidrac etc. pp. 5-9. 

« KiObenhavn. 1807. 
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esthetic as in the moral world, a certain perfectibility, developed by industry, learn- 
ing, and example, which is the highest glory of mankind. — . . . 

One finds here the unmistakable note of an apologia pro vita sua, 
but Oehlenschlaeger applies it to Shakespeare: 

Heaven alone knows if there will be again such another genius as Shakespeare; 
but it is certain that we moderns with all our love and respect for this our ancestor 
can find faults and imperfections in him. It cannot be denied that many of Shake- 
speare's plays lose themselves in spaciousness and aimlessness; and although the 
great dramatist never permits this expansiveness to evaporate, in turn, into air, 
although he never ceases to be dramatic, we do find the rule we have posited as essen- 
tial, unity of action, violated more than once. This is a fault which must be forgiven 
Shakespeare, in whom one must rather wonder at the marvels which he, the pioneer 
. . . was able to accomplish; but in us, his successors, who stand on his broad 
shoulders, it cannot be forgiven. 

Oehlenschlaeger then points out that in respect to the unities of time 
and place, we are bound by the mechanical conditions of the modem stage 
as Shakespeare was not. Hence the frequent shifts of the Elizabethan 
drama are neither possible nor desirable. 

As he continued to read Shakespeare, and no doubt, in the course 
of his work on the translation of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, Oehlen- 
schlaeger discovered that what seemed inharmonious and inorganic was 
in very truth pervaded by an inner unity which often escaped critics 
trained in classic and neo-classic poetics. His long, illuminating preface 
to that translation is, like that to Nordiske Digte, a. confession of spiritual 
growth.** But he has travelled farther since then, and he has seen more: 

Ought it really be necessary to defend one of Shakespeare's finest comedies 
against . . . wrong-headed criticism? Yet this play judged by French rules would 
be condemned as barbarous; it possesses, indeed, certain beauties of detail, but is 
without harmony or coherence. . . . Who is the hero? What is the main action? 

He points out some of the grotesque juxtapositions, the complete 
lack of anything like historical verisimilitude, the riotous confusion of men, 
events, and chronology. But he reminds the reader that it is always to 
be borne in mind that the play is a dream *'in which one age and one pic- 
ture alternate with and fuse with another. Unless we deny that a poet 
can dream cunningly and beautifully, we will not deny ourselves the joy 
of sharing the vision.'' 

This is not to say that the play has not unity and coherence. These 
are immutable principles, and no work of art can be without them. But 
there is an outward unity of form, and there is a more important inward 
imity of tone and spirit. This is the unity of Shakespeare's comedy. 

The poet purposes ... to show the erotic-heroic, the comic-burlesque, and 
the supernatural poetic worlds in sharp contrast, that thereby he may reveal the dis- 
tinctive character of each. These three worlds (the two opposite poles of mankind, 

*« Cf . p. 54. 
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high and low, between which an invisible Genius hovers and works) are beautiftillj 
bodied forth in A Midsummer Night* s Dream. In no more effective way could \n^ 
rank and love, power and grace, be set off against clownishness, stupidity and in- 
competence. When in certain scenes, eloquence, and enthusiasm, and grace have fotind 
utterance through characters of high station; when this enthusiasm and grace have 
risen, in the fairy scenes to the loveliest lyric poetry, comes the comic contrast of the 
tradesmen, incarnating the very opposite of what we have just looked upon, and so 
heightening the impression. . . . Could the snow white chin and rosy lips of a 
Venetian girl be more strikingly set off by her black mask, than is Titaoia's as she 
strokes Bottom's ass* head with her alabaster hands? Here, as, indeed elsewhere, 
Shakespeare has employed \vith high genius the art of gaining effects, of illumi- 
nating the picture and emphasizing the impression, by contrasts. Not gods only, 
heroes, and honest citizens intermingle here, but Ages. On the wings of fancy we 
float lightly from classic Greece to the fairy- world of Asia, and thence to the trade- 
guilds of London. And from all this we gain a distinct feeling and clear picture of 
classes, ages, virtues, faults. . • . 

Finally, Oehlenschlseger points out that the play is not so devoid of 
formal coherence as the superficial reader thinks. 

An unimportant quarrel among the fairies brings about the confusion of the 
lovers. It is their wedding which the tradesmen would honor with their interlude. 
There is, accordingly, a kind of external unity in the plot, if it be not considered too 
strictly. Indeed, as a curiosity in Shakespeare, it may be mentioned that we have 
here unity of time and very nearly unity of place. 

The play constantly parodies itself within itself, and the parody does not weaken 
it, but shows the beautiful yet more beautiful. The sublime is not ridiculed; the 
ridiculous becomes sublime in this poetic-philosophic contrast. The interlude in the 
fifth act is capital comedy. I do not believe that any poetic reader will scorn it, like 
Hippolyta, but rather say, with Theseus: "The best in this kind are but shadows, 
and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend them." To which one should 
add . . . , not our imagination, but the poet's. 

Possibly the play has become in Oelilcnschkrgcr's analysis too much 
a philosophical doctimcnt and too little a dream; yet it is certainly some- 
thing more than an exquisite tissue of gossamer and moonbeams. 

Oehlenschlseger's remaining contributions to Shakespearean criticism 
are rather slight and unimportant. The\' consist of three articles in Pro- 
methcuSy a literary and critical magazine which he edited in 1833.-^ 

The first is a long article on the witch scenes and the porter scene in Mac- 
beth}^ The witches of Shakespeare, Oehlenschlieger writes, are ugly and dis- 
gusting creatures, fitting embodiments of the Christian idea of sin and retri- 
bution. Schiller, under the influence of Greek tragedy, has transformed them 
into beautiful and dignified goddesses of fate. Shakespeare's is a moral and 
Christian conception; vSchiller's ethical and Hellenic. He then quotes in ftdl 
Schiller's porter scene, and asks, *^But is not the ironic:d humor of the orig- 
inal much more dramatic and poetic? Up to the moment when the crime 

^Prometheus. Maancdsskrijt for Poesie, Aesthctik og Kritik. Udgivet af Oehlenschlaeger, 
^Ibid. 3:42-84. 
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is discovered, everything in the castle must follow its normal course. 
And has not the porter been drinking and carousing with the rest? This 
certainly is more rational than the idealized scene in Schiller. It is a jest, 
but a grewsome jest with hell." Shakespeare never made a mistake in min- 
gling tragedy and low comedy. Could anything be truer dramatically than 
the grave-diggers in Hamlet, the fool in Lear, or the nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet? In a closing paragraph, Oehlenschlaeger remarks that it is impos- 
sible to read the witch scenes of Macbeth without thinking of the Valkyrie 
scenes of Ewald's Balder's Death, Ewald is certainly influenced by Shake- 
speare, but in borrowing he is only claiming back what Shakespeare took 
from Scandinavian mythology, for the conception of the ftmction and being 
of the witches is thoroughly Norse. Ewald makes his Valkyries ptirely 
tragic, with no suggestion of the grotesque. Nor does he mix Greek and 
Germanic mythology as Shakespeare does in introducing Hecate in a 
company of Scotch watches — a confusion by no means happy. 

In the second^^ article Oehlenschlaeger compares Shakespeare's Joan 
of Arc with Schiller's. He is tmable to agree with Schlegel that Shake- 
speare's character is more convincing and more true to history than Schil- 
ler's. Surely, if Shakespeare had had any conception of the real Jeanne 
d'Arc, he would not have made her out a liar and a cheat. Oehlenschlseger 
thinks that the mistake was due not, as Schlegel holds, to patriotic prej- 
udice, but to ignorance. Shakespeare was misled by wretched (slette) 
English chronicles. It thus remained for a great German, with all the capa- 
cities of the German tongue for heroic themes at his command, to rescue 
the Maid of Orleans. 

The third article^^ is simply a reprint of the Amleth saga from Saxo, 
in Vedel's noble translation. "Much has been written about Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,^' says Oehlenschlaeger, "but I desire to add a word, since it is taken 
from the history of our fatherland." The story, however, is left to tell 
its own tale without comment. 



Foersom was not in any real sense a literary critic; his genius was 
creative and poetic rather than analytical. But on occasion he could speak 
up manfully in defense of Shakespeare, as in his stinging reply to Thaarup, 
and his fine enthusiasm and sound knowledge made him a glorious mission- 
ary. In 1811, when he lived in high hopes of soon producing Hamlet at 
the Royal Theatre, he wrote an article, obviously a kind of glorified press 
notice, on ^^HamleV^ on the London Stage?^ He gives an accurate accotmt 

iT Ibid. 4:34-63. 

^ Ibid, 4:350-59. 

** Lasning for Dyrkere og Yndere af Skuespilkunsten. 1811-1812. Udgiyen af Peter Thun Foersom. 
Kidbenhavn. 
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of the cuttings and alterations made for stage purposes, discriniinatixig 
criticism, of course at second hand, of the great actors who had played 
in the title-r61e, and other information which might prepare the Danish 
public for the great venttire that so completely absorbed his own inter- 
ests and energies. He sharply criticises the English managers for their 
cutting of the grave-diggers scene and for the tmiformly wretched ver- 
sions in which they permit Hamlet to be played. The closing paragraph, 
with its strictures on the English and American star system, has a certain 
point even today: 

Shakespeare's best days are doubtless over in England. He cannot be studied, 
not to say sacred, in a country which calls Kotzebue Germany's Shakespeare ! Like 
several of his plays, Hamlet is not performed as it came from his hand, but in cuttings, 
adaptations, and so-called "improvements." 

Such stage adaptations may possibly be necessary, but it is a fact, never- 
theless, that Hamlet is rarely well played in London. Only the important 
r61es are placed in good hands. 

Whether or not this has been true for a long time, I do not know, but so far as 
Hamlet is concerned, it seems to me strange that both Lichtenberg and Davis mention 
only the important rdles, Hamlet, Polonius, Ophelia, the Ghost, and entirely pass over 
r6les equally important, at least in their place — the king, Fortinbras, Horatio, Rosen- 
crantz, Guildenstem, the queen, the grave-diggers, and others, a proof, it seems to 
me, that there was nothing to say about the actors who played these parts, and 
therefore it was best to remain silent. 

The dramatic tradition which Foersom knew demanded that Osric 
be as well done as Hamlet, that the part of the queen be entrusted to as 
competent hands as that of Ophelia. Fortunately that is still the tradition 
on the Danish stage. 



The example of Germany, the propaganda of Foersom, the criticism 
of Rahbek, Oehlenschlaeger, Abrahamson, Meisling, and many others, 
had not quite destroyed the old conception of Shakespeare as an inspired 
barbarian, even in 1816. Pavels and Thaarup had probably not altered 
their opinions. But it is a bit odd, in the same year as Oehlenschlaeger's 
preface to A Midsummer Nighfs Dream to come upon the following anti- 
quated criticism in Nyeste Skilderier aj Kjohenhavn}^ The writer, who 
is anonjTnous, tells us that his piirpose is to strike a balance between the 
extravagant praise of those to whom Shakespeare is in all respects admir- 
able, and the iconoclasm of those, who, like Voltaire, take a deUght in 
finding fault. The writer is ready to make allowances for the fact that 
Shakespeare wrote for a stage different from our own; he is willing to 

M 25:1479 ff. 
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admit that much of the criticism of his anaclux>nisnis. Ills lack of Imrti- 
ing, and his blunders in history, is beside the point, but ho wtill iiwUti* 
that Shakespeare has serious and radical weaknesses. Tho lYul poiui 
of the essay, which, despite its lack of insight, is excellently wrllten, in 
summed up in a single paragraph. 

Great, indeed, [Shakespeare] must be called, since tho rAnjto nntl forri« of h\n 
native genius, both in tragedy and in comedy, arc unexcelled. Hut It In n wild Atul 
stormy genius, which offends good taste and is unsustainrd by knowlrd}ienr nrt. Ih* 
has long been worshipped by the English people; much hnn broM uttld nnd wilHrn 
about him; oceans of criticism have been expended in explnlnln): hlA wordit Atid liin 
"conceits," and yet there remain even now serious doubts whfthrr hU fwulls <»f bin 
merits are the greater. Admirable scenes and passages without ntttnber urn in \t(* 
found in his plays — passages which surpass anything to bo found In nny oihrr (Irntn^ 
atist; but hardly one of the plays can be read with unbroken plrAStire from bf^Kln^InK 
to end. Besides excessive irregularity of plot, there are often strained Idefm Atifl cnt^rnp 
expressions, a certain turgid bombast, and bits of word-play which he tftke«t n stfAnj^i!! 
delight in follo^-ing up. And these things intcrruj)t ur, prceiRely when we leASt wish It. 
For these faults, however, Shakespeare atones by two of the ({reAtesi e«re)lem:«s A 
dramatic poet can possess — his power of lively and varied chArActeri%Atl/in, Atid his 
strong and vivid delineation of human passion. These arc CArdinal vlrtnes. 

Of course this sort of criticism was alrcarly ob<;/;lftt4!, .Shftk^Rf>^.ftrft Usui 
become, in Foersom's translation:^, a yx/ss^jfisum of the Dankh ;>r//|>l#!, 
not to be disturbed by ccho<:s of Voltaire, Pr^mlar pirrUtfUcfth f/jtitftJn 
from novr on numerous little articlr-s (m ShakfT<i[>f:arc hift \iffz, hift ffitnily 
histon.', his birthplace, and retcllinj^fi, jn mf/Tf: f/r !/!<;» Hvftly t^iAWunt, fA 
the familiar apocr3/phaI anecdot^^s which 9/9 U/ny, ^Tril;^lli«;h^/1 his f/i/^aphy. 
They are absolutely wi*.?.r>t:t value; but thf; fa^rt that l\i(r/ wfrr*; j/tjUift>>/»y) 
in journals adrlressfA Uj the lov/Vrr ?.trattim of rca/'Ji^s rriak/r^ i^ /Ui^ir thAt 
by the year of Foery^m'^ death, f'/nakft<i;;^,arft waA ha frrrrAy iMr#rr»^i*^/J 
in Denmark as he had !ot:j^ ^-»een in (jfrrriUhy, Th/: old tf*diti/yn, \*<f»*^pr, 
died hard. Thus, rr.or^ than a ^V/:a/Ift laf/rr, in 1^,2^, wft find xvt, \p^^ a p^v/r* 
than Professor Odir* V/oIrf Trritinsf in J^/urn^d jr/r P^y':k/^U>zi, ffut//ruf, 
LitercUur ot[ Kun.;t.'^ ''h^. Jor..v.r. ^i^y^ that ?>hak^;/^^r*, ''lid n*'.*; /no-v 
hov/ to hlo*. Ir. ot?.<^ T^rd^, a ^har^r^ that h^, \^.WA x ^rii-,w:kl v=!r»<v, 
A serious detect; ^^1:^ ;r. >^rt. no do^^r/t, V/ hi*^ r/>t harir.af ;t^;d>/J '>.^, Ar.- 
cients." 

is an article en rfar/.i<»t V/ ';h4*, h'i5?f/>rUn T/id^i^ FW-vi^ in / -^ lAt^iOif^ 
og Kritik.^ 7ru* tr/r^>5i>nii'^r. 'rf /fArr.>,^, ?*i^ ^ '^»i5al nat»:r^ ^li»;«;r.v/*/S v/ *>i#, 
conflict r.^w*en drity and -^ftli* r'*fii*/^^,i#'^n,, iA Ttf/', Ti^^. 'ta\% ffolw^^ pr^^ 
scnts h iTOh. ikiil and *4iv.i5iv.<v* smd ir^th iwv ;itiiW» in^i^ir, irifA *j\e nwtf; 
ehiarre of tra^, th:tr*l*;^>y^ 
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Literary criticism is of the greatest service to us when it seeks to pene- 
trate in the glow of imagination to the life-giving principle of a work of art, 
to interpret this truthfully, and to show forth its presence at every point 
and in each detail. A play, for instance, reveals from the angle of the dram- 
atist's choosing a segment of life. What is the angle? What is the 
conception at the heart of it all? How has the artist builded that the 
dominant conception may be commimicated imimpaired to him who reads? 
These questions the critic will feel, and the value of his criticism depends 
upon the truth and illumination of his answers. 

Carsten Hauch has become a classic in Danish literature, and he has 
gone the way of every classic, much talked about and seldom read. I 
suppose that this is true even more of his critical writings than of his plays 
and historical romances. But that criticism is as fresh today as the day it 
was written, for it is the record of the efforts of a sympathetic imagination 
to see, to understand, and to interpret honestly. His critical method, 
abstracted from the essays, seems, like Arnold's, a little cold. It is sound 
and right, however, beyond all cavil. To Hauch the first duty of the critic 
was to discover the basic idea (Gnindide), and then to show how consis- 
tently the basic idea was felt from first to last in the work before him. This 
is his method in his essays on the plays of Shakespeare; and even if it be 
true that his personal idiosyncrasies and his passion for symmetry some- 
times lead to violent interpretations, the reader for the moment is carried 
away and ready to yield. Consistent methodology, a firm teclinique, 
sympathy, and persuasive style make his criticism of Shakespeare alto- 
gether the best in Danish before Brandes. To Hauch, Shakespeare was 
a great conscious artist who knew precisely what he wanted to do and 
precisely how to do it. No one had discovered it in Denmark, and no one 
anywhere had demonstrated it so synmietrically, so consistently, so mi- 
nutely in single plays. 

The first of these essays, on Macbeth, appeared in Nordisk Univcr- 
sitets-TidsskriJi, in 1854.^^ In the openir.i;- p^aragraph Hauch remarks 
that just as each of Shakespeare's ];)lays nricovcrs new deeps in the human 
soul, so each one is distinguished by a row diction and style. In Macbeth, 
the style, in the speeches of the two chief rharactcrs, has a twofold quality. 
'^When Macbeth and Lady Macbeth cire in the coip.j'any of others, their 
speech is, as a mle, disguised, flattering, afTccted, so that they seem to be 
putting into practice the maxim of tlie French statesman that language 
is given not to rc^veal but to conceal thought. ... When Macbeth is 
alone, however, or with his wife, or wlien he is overwhelmed by some 

*• Nogle Krillbke Un<lcrs6gclscr mcd ITensyn til Tra^'tvlion Miitbrlh. Af Etatsraad Professor Hauch. 
Nordisk UniverHtclstidsskrift 1:21 f!. Kjobenhavn-Lurnl-Ohriitiania-L'psala. 1854-55. Reprinted in 
Aesthetiske Afhandlingcr og Kcirn\i<ni,'r pp. 16.? fif. Kjoi-oiiliavn. 1861. 
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secret power within liim, the style changes completely : at times it is like 
the sighs and lamentations of a lost soul, or like defiance and gnashing of 

I teeth in the depths; at times, of a truth, it is as though a volcano opened, 
and Same from the nether world burst up into light to bring fear and despair 
to the souls of men." Now this duality in the character of the speeches 
corresponds to the significance of the play: Macbeth is a tragedy of demon- 
iacal powers in human life. They remain hidden in guarded moments, 
but at times in secret, or when they are evoked by outside forces, or when, 
in course of time, they gain the mastery, they burst forth to wTcak ruin 
on themselves and the world. Macbeth himself bodies forth a demon, 
one who, like Lucifer, has fallen from heaven, but who still bears about 
him gleams of his original lustre. "This drama, so far as it is at all 
possible within the limitations of human work, reproduces for us the Pri- 
meval Tragedy when the demons rebelled against the Most High. Mac- 
beth resembles the Prince of Demons at least in this, that although at 
the outset he shines with a light brighter than the light of thousands, he 
is not contented, but is seized by that spirit of contradictions which shows 
him his greatness in his ruin. When he stretches out impious hands after 
the highest things, and turns against the gracious ruler who has showered 
him with benefits, he is plunged down into a bottomless abyss. And still 

, there shines a light out of the abyss, and sighs rise out of it, as though he 
were seeking once more the world from which his crimes have cast him out." 
This thesis of Macbeth as the microcosm of sin and all our woe, Hauch then 
tries to establish by a minute examination of the play. For each detail 
subserves the great design. "As the mature plant is hidden in the seed, 
so that nothing can come forth which is not latent in the seed, so, too, 
with a work of art; for this also is an organism, in which the end must be 
potentially present from the beginning." 

In Afhandlinger og Aesthetiske BetraglmngeT is an essay on King Lear.^* 
written in 1851, but apparently not published till 1885. Hauch conceives 
of Lear as the tragedy of unbridled passions, and this conception, as in 
the case of Macbeth, he supports by a microscopic examination. In Lear, 
in Goneril and Regan, in Gloster and Edmund, these passions are nursed 
by flattery and self-indulgence, and at the critical moment they sweep 
away all bounds and hurry them to their destruction. In the old king. 
however, and in Gloster, arc elements of nobihty, which, when sin begotten 
of passion has done its worst, assert themselves, and make possible final 
peace and reconciliation and the entrance to a new life. The analysis of 
Cordelia's character and Edgar's is admirable, and familiar as is the dem- 
onstration of the interaction of the two plots, Hauch carries it out to such 
minute detail that the reader is made to see, as perhaps he has never seen 

7n til KoHt Lrm. In AJhaailinttt « AtiUUiilii MiatiMinf. 
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before, how ctinning and conscious a craftsman Shakespeare was. There 
is a fine differentiation, too, between the real madness of Lear and the 
feigned madness of Edgar. 

It seems, at least at the outset, that Edgar's madness, although assumed, has a 
greater verisimilitude than Lear's; for at first the latter does not talk so wildly, and 
there is greater consecutiveness in his ideas. To this it may be replied that the king 
is still [in the scene on the heath] at a turning point, and not yet completely under 
the spell of madness. Edgar, on the other hand, has learned his r61e by heart; he 
has gone from town to town rattling off his jargon, and he carries off his part with 
perfect naturalness. The king, moreover, has a fixed obsession; Edgar merely pre- 
tends that he is possessed by certain devils whose names he has learned .... 
Edgar, in a conscious and reasoned way, has gained a virtuosity in his art. . . . 

In Lear's madness there is no art; it is tragically real. 

A third essay, Shakespeare's Skjcersommernatsdrom, in Aestheiiske 
Afhandltnger og Recensioner,^ interprets this play more simply than Oeh- 
lenschlacger's preface of 1816. Hauch considers A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream a flawless example of romantic drama. Not only that; it is one 
of the great fountainheads of modem romanticism. "The essential thing 
in any romantic work is, I doubt not, the idea of a greater and more glo- 
rious world behind the present, which, whether made visible in a poetic 
embodiment, or merely felt in dim moods, or perceived through marvelous 
coincidences. . . throws its light on the life of man, and gives to it its 
significance." If we examine A Midsummer NighVs Dream from this point 
of view, we shall find that it is the very essence of romance. But what 
problem of life does it illuminate? What, indeed, but youthful and unre- 
flective love? The mazes of the love story weave themselves against a 
background of well ordered society (Theseus and his Athens) on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the twilight and starlii;ht and dawn of fairyland. 

Hauch shows how dexterously the three worlds of the Athenians, the 
fairies, and the tradesmen are interw^ovcn. Theseus represents the estab- 
lished order with which the unpremeditated love of the young men and 
maidens collides; the fairy world not only incarnates the lyric poetry of 
love, but directs the fortunes of the lovers; and the tradesmen, besides 
being drawn skilfully into the main plot, serve admirably the purpose of 
contrast. And again Hauch insists that this seemingly chaotic comedy 
is an organic work of art, not one detail of which can be taken away. 

Clever and interesting is a review which Hauch imagines a critic might 
write if A Midsummer Night^s Dream were to be performed today as a 
new work. Such a reviewer, of course, would roundly denounce the ana- 
chronisms, the disregard of history and objective truth. To all of which 
Hauch answers that if a work of art, once you grant the premises, is poet- 
ically true and is consistent throughout, literality is of no consequence. 

"Pp. 232-301. KjiJbenhavn. 1861. Originally published in Nordisk Universiletstidsskrifl. 2:36 ff. 
1856. 
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And in his essay his aim has been to show the poetic truth and the inter- 
nal consistency. 

A third volume of Hauch's essays, Afhandlinger og Aestheiiske Be- 
tragtninger. Ny RcBkkCy^ contains two further essays on Shakespeare, Ro- 
meo og Julie and Nogle BemcBrkninger om en Charakiergruppe i Shakespeares 
'^HamletJ^ In the study of Romeo and Juliet, Hauch first briefly accounts 
for the sources, and then goes on to demonstrate the remarkable par- 
allelism between the main plot and the old story of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
a parallelism which he had already pointed out in his essay on A Midsummer 
NighVs Dream. The resemblance was mentioned, but not developed, by 
Carl Simrock, in 1831.^^ It is not clear, however, that Hauch knew Char- 
acters of Shakespeare^ s Plays, If he had, he would certainly have credited 
Simrock with the suggestion. The tone, moreover, of Hauch's demon- 
stration, leaves little doubt that he believed the observation to be original. 

We see in Pyramus and Thisbe two lovers who are kept apart by the enmity of 
their parents. At last they appoint a tryst at the grave of an ancient king. Thisbe 
comes first, but, pursued by a lioness, drops her veil, which the lioness tears to pieces. 
Now comes the lover, who, when he sees the veil bloody and torn, naturally believes 
that his beloved has been slain, and kills himself. Thisbe, in the meantime, has 
sought refuge in a cave. When she returns, she sees the body of her lover, and follows 
him in death. In Romeo and Juliet, too, the lovers are separated by a feud between 
the parents; here, too, the lovers are to meet at a grave (or, rather, in the vault itself); 
here, too, the maiden comes first to the trysting place; here, too, the lover is deceived 
by appearances into believing that his sweetheart is dead, and, in his despair, kills 
himself; and when Juliet sees the body of Romeo, she, too, like Thisbe, kills herself. 
In this way, the one story, step by step, parallels the other. 

There are differences, of course, which the critic is careful to indicate . 
The progress of the Pyramus and Thisbe story depends largely upon 
external conditions in nature. Thisbe, pursued by a lioness, seeks refuge 
in a cave. In Romeo and Juliet the htiman will asserts itself. Juliet goes 
deliberately into the vault that she may keep faith with her lover. 

From this point, then, Hauch proceeds to his analysis of the play, 
and toward the close discusses the question of whether or not Romeo and 
Juliet is to be considered a tragedy in the true sense, or a romantic play 
with an tmhappy ending, since the two lovers are not the victims of their 
own guilt. His answer stims up also his interpretation of the play. 

If it can be shown that Romeo and Juliet^ as Lessing has said, is a play on which 
love itself has wrought; wherein, in other words, one of the mightiest of human 
passions is exemplified in the characters, in all its depth and felicity and fullness, in all 
the fresh spring beauty that accompanies it, and in all its devastating agony, — then 
we must be grateful to the poet for it, whether it fits into our schemes of classification 
or not. 

M KjObenhavn. 1869. Romeo og Julie pp. 201 ff. Hamlet pp. 271 ff. 
s' See New Variorum Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet p. 400 note. 
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Now and again in this study the reader will find some of that fine- 
spun theorizing which is the bane of other critics besides Hauch. Thus 
his passion to find everywhere the perfect symmetry of the pattern leads 
hitn into such aberrations as the following: 

The fifth act opens in Mantua. Romeo enters, his heart lighter, for he has had a 
happy dream. It seemed to him that he was dead, but that his beloved called him back 
to life with a kiss, and that he then became an emperor. This premonition of good 
fortune on the eve of misfortune is extremely beautiful. Perhaps a deeper thought 
is concealed here, namely that in death he is really to be united with his beloved, 
and raised to a higher, hitherto unknown, glory. 

The second essay in the voltmie concerns itself only with one group 
of characters in Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, and Ophelia. The substance 
will be found in two paragraphs: 

I shall try to show, what in my opinion is indisputable, that there is one funda- 
mental idea in which the explanation of their fate is to be sought. We shall find 
once more that Shakespeare never introduces characters merely for their own sake, 
but in accordance with a basic principle, without which no tragic whole is possible. 

Polonius' whole strength and energy are concentrated on the object of raising 
the fortunes of his family; and precisely because they are so concentrated, he plunges 
himself and his family into disaster. This is the basic idea which the poet in masterful 
fashion and with rigid consistency presents to us in concrete images. 

The reader will not always agree wdth Hauch; he will sometimes think 
him fanciful and over-methodical, but he will not fail to respect his method, 
his intelligence, and his sturdy honesty. 

Some years after Hauch's study of Macbeth in Nordisk Universiteis- 
tidsskriji, Clemens Pedersen published in the same magazine a char- 
acteristic essay on King Lear}^ He finds the theme of Lear in the Old 
Testament doom, **I will visit the sins of the fathers on the children, 
even unto the fourth generation.*' This is a solemn and terrifying judg- 
ment, and it is not strange that commentators have, in one way or another, 
sought to evade it. But it can not ]:)e evaded. In it is expressed the 
continuity of law and the iron sequence of cause and ctTcct. If the prin- 
ciple itself has been misunderstood, it is not strange that Lear, in which 
the same moral law is cml)0(licd, slxuild be misinterpreted. Tate, for 
example, has not understood the play, and for King Lear he has substi- 
tuted a romance, with love and marriaij^c, and jDoctic justice. Roscher's 
interpretation of Lear's weakness, *'J^r hat das Wort an die Stelle der 
That, die Rede an die Stellim^^ dcr* Gesinnun^ i^csetzt," is too vague to 
mean anything, and Ulrici's, that the Irairedy depends on Lear's demand 
for the love of liis daughters, **nicht als Vater, sondcrn als Liebender," 
is blasphemy or nonsense. Equally mistaken is the view that it is a trag- 
edy of unnatural daughters, for in that case Goneril and Regan would 

win (1857). pp. 59 ff. Reprinted in /;rama/z/rA'i5it Kr/i/A; i)p. 150-96. Kj()bor.havn. 1860. 
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be mere personifications of evil, and then we should have no play at all. 
No; the crux of the tragedy of Lear lies simply in this: he is a creature of 
fantasy, self-will, and vanity. Undoubtedly these qualities had governed 
his training of his children. It had bred in the elder sisters contempt and 
hate, and in Cordelia, a dislike for Goneril and Regan, and a determination 
not to be as they. The sins of the father are visited on him and on his chil- 
dren. 

8 

Since a Danish actor in his time plays many parts, and is identified 
in the popular mind with many r61es, though these as a rule are of one type, 
he can not become so intimately associated with one character as do some 
English and American actors. The life and work of Frederick Hoedt, 
however, is bound up with the plays of Shakespeare as intimately as that 
of Sothem, and his one great tritimph was the title-r61e in Hamlet. Hoedt 
w^as decidedly more than a professional actor; he was, if not a distinguished 
philosopher, at least a serious thinker. He had come to the stage compar- 
atively late in life, after years of hesitation and reflection; he had dis- 
tinct theories of his art, and he meant, as a conscientious artist, to carry 
these out. Very soon, however, he found that they did not square with 
those of the director, Johan Ludvig Heiberg, and in the end he was forced 
to leave the stage long before his time. The history of all this had best 
be left to another chapter, but it is necessary at this point to look for a mo- 
ment at the little book in which he laid down his esthetic creed — Om det 
Skjonne. Udkast til en Christelig Msthetik}^ 

The essay is an attempt to define the basis of our appreciation of the 
beautiful, to differentiate the forms of art, and to define art itself. It is 
dogmatically theological, and aims frankly at the formulation of a system 
of Protestant esthetics. Protestantism and Luther, according to Hoedt, 
first made secular art possible by accentuating the reality and legitimacy 
of the physical world; whereas Catholicism had made art ascetic and tran- 
scendental. The post-RaphacHtes he explains by saying that they were 
merely nominal Catholics. The distinctly dogmatic theological premise 
is found in the assumption that man can not attain the ideal nor embody 
it in art because of original sin. 

Hoedt begins with two postulates: first, that Faith is the root of all 
the branches of spiritual activity; the soul of all spiritual life. Second, 
that Christianity is, if not the true, although he believes it is the true, 
at least that form of religion which is nearest the true form — a reserva- 
tion, however, which, as he says, he makes only that his postulate may 
be unassailable. 

'• KjObenhavn. 1856. A second edition in 1857. 
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He tlien goes on to define art by comparison with the other forms of 
piesenting truth: 

Faith is the personal expression of the Ideal, particularly in the form of the Good; 
Sdenoe, the rational expression of the Ideal, particularly in the form of the Tmr, 
and Art the imaginative [billedlige] expression of the Ideal, particularly in the fonn 
of the Beautiful. Prom this it is self-evident that the man of science, as well as the 
artist, must be a man of faith. 

• 

The purpose of all art, then, is the expression of the ideal, but not 
of an ideal which has no real existence. It must be the Ideal in the Real, 
the Real in the Ideal. ''He [the artist] must show us the truth in reality, so 
that every work of art mttst be at the same time real and true, or, as it 
may also be phrased, concrete and ideal." To the possible objection that 
Truth, to find expression in a work of art, must in itself be beautiful, Haedt 
answers with the Keatsian maxim that truth is always beautiful. The 
artist '^reveals the world by the aid of the ideal, and the world thus iSbsr 
minated reflects' the light and discovers the Ideal, which is Christ." 

As an example of the illtunination of life through the Ideal» and of 
the Ideal through life thus illuminated, Hoedt selects Shakespeare's Rich- 
ard III: 

The problem here, as always, was to show us the Ideal [Christ], and the meaoi 
is Richard, one of the greatest scoundrels who ever lived. One cannot deny that 
the problem was interesting. And what does Shakespeare do? He glorifies, idealixa 
him. But how? Does he make Richard better or more beautiful? Does he make 
of him, for instance, a sentimental scoundrel, like Bertram in Robert le Didblet By 
no means. He portrays him precisely as he was. It is impossible to conceive of a 
more bitter dose and a more disagreeable mouthful for all false idealists, all sugary 
esthetidans, and all worshippers of traditional art than the palsied, lame, hunch- 
backed criminal who in this play is the tragic hero. So far from apologizing for him, 
Shakespeare has made him even more hideous than he really was, a fact which Bulwer 
has commented on in The Last of the Barons — although Bulwer has misunderstood 
Shakespeare. In reality Shakespeare has not magnified Richard's physical deformity — 
only poor actors do that — he has merely strongly accentuated it, partly through the 
mouths of others, as an expression of their repugnance, and partly through Richard's 
own, to motivate his hate of God and man. . . . Shakespeare has done Reality 
full justice; how does he show us Truth, the Ideal? First of all, through Richard's 
hypocrisy. Richard cloaks himself, as he confesses, with rags of scripture, acknowledg- 
ing thereby the validity of the very law [Fordring] to which he does not conform. 
In the second place, through Richard's fear. A sound frightens him. An old bard 
has prophesied that Richmond shall be king, and Richard is so terrified that he shudders 
at hearing a name — Rougemont — which resembles Richmond. Finally, the theme 
is borne out through Richard's despair. When panic-stricken to the very soul at 
the curses of those he has murdered, he rushes out of his feverish sleep the night before 
the battle, and exclaims: 

I shall despair, — There is no creature loves me — 

who does not feel the force of that love, so necessary to everyone, which Richard 
has cast aside, and for which he now longs? He is even driven to call upon God: 
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Have mercy, Jesu ! — 

He checks himself promptly: 

Soft! I did but dream. 

But the very correction testifies doubly of the power of Christ, for it shows that 
Richard has invoked Him against his will. And when, later, he tells Catesby of the 
awful dreams he has had, he exclaims involuntarily : 

By the apostle Paul, shadows tonight 

Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 

Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 

This is extraordinarily beautiful. Christ is so irresistible that he is proclaimed through 
the mouth of Richard, that He compels this colossal demon, against his will, to become 
His apostle. And when Richard, after his horse is shot from under him, and after 
he has fought like a lion and slain five Richmonds, exhausted and pale, totters on to 
the stage with the ever misunderstood words, 

A horse ! A horse ! My kingdom for a horse ! 

— that is. Am I to lose, then, for a miserable horse, this crown which I have bought 
with my soul's salvation? Is the greatest of human power so helpless against the 
slightest touch of the Almighty's finger? — who does not then see the Eternal Judge 
in a glory of majesty that causes one to forget the criminal? Never has a great 
artist presented a more splendid figure of Christ through a greater sinner. And 
Richard III is therefore Shakespeare's, that is to say the world's, greatest tragedy.** 

The remainder of the essay does not concern us. Hoedt goes on to 
discuss Genius — the ability to see the Ideal, and Talent, the power of 
giving visible outward expression to the vision; and he closes with an analy- 
sis of Sacred Art — the direct embodiment [Fremstilling] of the Divine, 
to which no human power attains. 

In a long footnote, Hoedt advances his original interpretation** of 
the words, 

A horse ! A horse ! My kingdom for a horse ! • 

He quotes IV, 4, and continues: 

The interpretation of these words up to the present has been that Richard 
would exchange his crown for a horse; and I do not think that I err when I say that 
those, and they are many, who know and quote this speech, in ignorance of its context, 
believe also that it is Richard's intention to flee, that he has lost his crown, and now 
seeks to escape, so that he may at least save his life. But the most casual glance at 
the context will show that this interpretation is wrong. When Catesby, who so well 
understands him, tries to get him away, he exclaims: 

Slave ! I have set my life upon a cast 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 

« Pp. 32-38. 

*» I note, however, that a writer in Notes and Queries (February 11, 1893) has advanced the same 
theory. Sec New Variorum Richard III p. 422, note. 
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That ii to say, he will not flee. But what wotild he? Back to the battle? Thats 
possible. If, however, that be Richard's purpose, if he has not yet given ttp the fi||ht, 
if he does not yet consider the crown lost, how can it ever enter Ids head to give it a«i| 
for something that he seeks in order to save it? . . . Richard might have snd, 
"Half my kingdom for a horse," for if he won, he could keep the rest; but he wodd 
never dream of saying, "My kingdom for a horse!" that is, "Since I desire above tfl 
things to preserve my crown, I will give it away for a horse, by which I might posnfaly 
save it." Richard, this worshipper of the crown, would be the last man to wbon 
such an idea could occur. And if he would, for whatever reason, return to the batdsb 
why does he not accept Catesby's offer? If that were his meaning, he would of conne 
have answered, "You misunderstand me. I do not want to flee. On the contruy, 
I will keep on fighting. Bring me the horse you talk about." Instead of saying tim 
he falls into self -communing: 

I think there be six Richmonds in the field, etc. 

And once more, without motivation, he exclaims, 

A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse! 

Another explanation of these words is that Richard is mad and does not know what 
he is saying. But this is no explanation. If, on the contrary, we clearly realise llie 
situation and the fundamental idea of the play, the correct interpretation, it seems to 
me, will come of itself. Richard has by means of bloody crimes usurped the crown; 
the Eternal Justice, through the shades of those whom he has murdered, has threatened 
him with vengeance; and the first words he utters when he wakes from his dretm 
are: 

* 

* Give me another horse ! — Bind up my wotmds ! 

He has dreamed that his horse would be shot from under him. That is the ven- 
geance which the spirits threaten; trivial as it seems, probably the worst that could 
come to him, since he is lame, and possibly cannot fight on foot. The scene is now 
changed to the battlefield. Catesby rushes in and calls for help, tells us that the 
horse is shot, that Richard in spite of it is fighting with supernatural strength, but 
the battle is lost if he does not receive reinforcements. This is the second time the 
horse is mentioned. It is plain that Shakespeare has given it special emphasis. And 
now when Richard at last comes himself, and his first words are 

A horse ! A horse ! My kingdom for a horse ! 

does it not flash at once upon the mind that it is the same horse which has been 
referred to all the way through, that the words are a bit of reflection, and that the 
meaning is, "A horse, a miserable horse, is to lose me my crown?" Catesby, who, 
like the commentators, misunderstands him, answers: 

Withdraw, my lords; I'll help you to a horse. 

Richard scorns him, and is lost once more in meditation : 

I think there be six Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I slain today instead of him — 

a reflection which is closely related to the preceding, for Richard plainly means 
that it is the Spirits who have slain his horse and deceived his eyes, — and closes, 
still more softly and introspcctively, with an involuntary, echo-like repetition of 
the idea of which he cannot rid himself: 

A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse. 
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Hoedt closes by saying that he does not doubt that everyone who 
really knows Shakespeare will accept his interpretation. He shows by 
an example from Hamlet: 

m 

But two months dead ! — nay, not so much, not two, 
So excellent a king that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr. 

to show that Shakespeare frequently gave reflection the form of an ex- 
clamation. '*It is difficult enough to tmderstand how the true interpre- 
tation has been lost. But even this is comprehensible if we remember 
that Shakespeare was forgotten for over a century and a half. It was 
Garrick who once more made England and Europe familiar with the 
creator and master of the Protestant drama. Some player, doubtless 
to gain eflfect, started the misunderstanding; and it would be only just 
if another actor should remove it." 

Now whatever one may think of the souujdness of this explanation, 
there is no doubt that the man who advanced it had thought deeply and 
independently on matters of dramatic interpretation, and that he was 
capable of contributing to the stage something of distinction. That con- 
tribution Hoedt never made, partly because of a combination of untoward 
circumstances, partly because of faults inherent in himself — ^lack of energy 
and self-discipline, and a challenging pride of opinion. 



Annotated school editions of the English text of Shakespeare are 
as rare in Denmark as in Norway. Indeed, only Macbeth has been so 
edited; once in 1855, by A. Stewart MacGregor and Mrs. S. Kinney;^ 
later, in 1903, by N. Bogholm and Otto Madsen."*^ 

In the first of these the editing is confined to glosses on words tmusual 
or unknown in modem English, and notes on difficult passages. The second 
is quite a different affair, fully up to the standard of the best school edi- 
tions in this co^mtr3^ There is. an adequate essay on the pre-Elizabethan 
and Elizabethan drama, and an exhaustive and really illuminating body 
of notes. Certainly the book accomplishes what the editors intended that 
it should accomplish — the removal of every serious obstacle in the way 
of a Danish reader of Macbeth in English. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare have like^ase been twice rendered 
into Danish; first, anonymously, in 1866,^ then by L. Bagger in 1884.** 

** Macbeth. Edited with Glo^ary and Notes by A. Stewart MacGregor and Mrs. S. Kinney. KjOben- 
havn. 1885. 

^ The Tragedy of Macbeth, Med Indlcdning og Kommentar. N. Bdgholm og Otto Madsen. Kj5ben- 
havn. 1903. 

** Charles Lamb, Shakcspeareske Fortcdlinger, Efter Tales from Shakespeare. KjObenhavn. 1866. 

«• Charles Lamb, Shakes peareske Portallinger, Oversatte af L. Bagger. Bibliothek for Ungdommen III . 
Kj5benhavn. 1884. 
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Both translations ate extremely free; large parts of the first, indeed, m\ 
rather a retelling than a translation. 

Finally, in this short list of editions and paraphrases, should be 
tioned George Stephens' The Shakespeare Story Teller.^ Stephens w 
for many years professor of English at the University of Copenhago. 
He gave unsparingly of his time and energy and liberal private fortne 
toward the promotion of English and Scandinavian studies. His mat 
umental work on the runic inscriptions is still, for many purposes, inval- 
uable. That this doughty old scholar should give precious time to pffr 
pare a Shakespeare primer for the Danish youth will surprise those lAo 
know only the fruits of his serious research, not those who know the fidd- 
ity with which he gave himself to the routine of his university teadoDir 
TTie plays analyzed are The Tempest, Two Gentletnen of Verona, The Uenj 
Wives of Windsor, Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure, and Mudi Ak 
about Nothing. Each play is preceded by a list of characters together with 
a short characterization of each. Then follows a running sketch of the 
action, pieced together and amplified by liberal quotations from the play. 

10 

In recent years there has appeared a number of popular treatmeoti 
of the life and work of Shakespeare. By far the best of these are the shot 
articles by Niels Mdller in Frem, a sort of Danish Sunday magazine.' 
The first is a charming little essay on the time, the character, and the 
work of the great dramatist. Entirely unpretentious, it betrays, none the 
less, the competent scholar and investigator. The same quality shows even 
more strikingly in the second article, on the busts and portraits of Shake- 
speare, and in the last, an account of the structure and stagecraft of the 
English theatre in Shakespeare's time. Altogether a series of popular 
articles of the best sort. 

Ludvig Schr6der, one of the leaders of the important "Folkehojskole" 
movement, addresses himself to the Danish yeomanry. His article (orig- 
inally a lecture) in Den danske Hojskole*^ is well informed and readable. 
One is struck, of course, by the deep religious tone, and the honest effort 
to read into Shakespeare's lines a religious meaning which the writer 
takes to be the immediate expression of the poet's own feeling. The same 
quality is foimd in his book, Shakespeare eg Prover af hans Digtning.^ 
The over-sophisticated reader will probably smile at the naivete of it all; 

* Tht Shakespeare Story Teller, Introductory leaves or outline sketches, with choice extracts in tbe 
words of the i>oet himself. By George Stephens, Professor of Old English and of the English Language and 
Literature at the University of Copenhagen. Copenhagen. 1855. 

** Frem, Et Ugeskrift. Udkommer hver SOndag. En Rskke Popul{ere Artikler cm Shakespeare af 
Niels M611er. 1900. 1, no. 29; 2. no. 31; 3. no. 35. 

«•! (1900-1901):16fr. Holding. 1903. 

** Tirykt som Manuskript (published for private circulation). Kolding. 1903. 
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but a thoughtful student of Danish life will remember the tremendous 
influence of the movement which Schroder represents, and be grateful 
to him for bringing a poet of the English renaissance so tactfully before 
the farmers and cottagers of Denmark. Naturally he emphasizes Shake- 
speare's "Folkelighed" (Volkstumlichkeit), his lack of learning, and his 
intimate contact with the people of the English countryside. He sug- 
gests that Shakespeare's prodigious vocabulary is due in some measure 
to this familiarity with the life of the plain people. He was not hampered, 
as Milton was, by book-learning. 

It is possible that the great differences in the conditions under which these' 
poets grew up had some influence on their vocabularies. Milton, who had received 
a Latin school and university education was poorer in impressions of nature and 
life than Shakespeare, who knew "little Latin and less Greek," but the more of his 
mother-tongue as it was spoken by farmers, and in the market towns by towns- 
people and yeomen from other districts, by well-to-do citizens, and by poorer folk. 

Bogholm has shown, in a study to which I shall refer later, that, as 
compared with Bacon, Shakespeare is decidedly popular in diction and 
syntax, so that Schroder's ex parte guess proves to have the sanction of 
philological scholarship. 

Of still another character are the manuals for home study published 
by Universitetsudvalget, a body corresponding to the older extension divi- 
sions of our universities before they became correspondence study depart- 
ments. Of these manuals there are two, one edited by J. Borup in 1901;^® 
another, somewhat more schematic, by P. A. Rosenberg, in 1908.^^ Both 
are models of their kind, neither too scanty, nor so complex as to defeat 
the end for which they were prepared. 

11 

There is no occasion to enter into an examination of the Shakespearean 
studies of Georg Brandes, so well are the most important of them, embody- 
ing his ripest thought, known to the English-speaking world. Many, 
however, are still untranslated, and it seems desirable to treat briefly 
those which have a claim to remembrance. 

In 1870 Brandes published Kritiker og PortrcBtter,^^ in which he brought 
together some thirty-eight reviews of plays, published originally in Illus- 
treret Tidende, and six analjrtic essays on Hans Christian Andersen, Rubens, 
Meyer Goldschmidt, Sainte-Beuve, Kamma Rahbek, and Merimfe. The 
reviews have been stripped of all allusions to the performances on the 

*^ William Shakespeare. Ved J. Borup. Gnindrids ved folkelig Universitetsundervisning, no. 43. 
Udgivet af Universitetsudvalget. Kjdbenhavn. 1901. 22 pp. 

"^ William Shakespeare. Vhd. P. A. Rosenberg. Udgivet af Universitetsudvalget. Kjdbenhavn. 
1908. 14 pp. 

** Kjdbenhavn. Gyldendalske Boghandel. 
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occasion of which they were written, so that they constitute, as they rm 
stand, a notable body of dramatic criticism. Among these essays are a 
on Shakespeare, A Winter's Tale, TJie Merry Wives of Windsor, Vwh 
(Sille Beyer's stage version of Twelfth Night), The Merchant of Venia, 
A. Munch: Lord William Russell, and Henry IV — Hotspur. The last tio 
in particular command attention, for in them Brandes holds up the contem- 
porary Danish drama before the mirror of Shakespeare's art. 

Munch is an epigonus of Oehlenschlaeger, and his play a feeble ixm- 
tation in which the manner of the master has become mechanical and 
lifeless, as, indeed, all Danish tragedy since Oehlenschlaeger. "In the 
works of the later members of the Danish dramatic school, everything has 
been regularized. The iambic pentameter has become our Alexandrine 
which loses through the meshes of its net the infinite trifles that make up 
life. The Uttle delicate traits we merely feel, the concrete in its distinctive- 
ness, the natural, the anonymous, have disappeared, and the five-act drama 
has become our regular tragedy form, which strives in vain to encompass 
the infinitely important, the cause, the origin, the symbol of life." 

In the last of the dramatic essays in the volume, which bears as a 
subtitle the words just quoted, "The Infinite Trifle and the Infinitely Impor- 
tant," Brandes has further worked out with immense skill this duality of 
every great work of art. He shows with what genius Shakespeare has cre- 
ated a character of abiding vitality by combining in his characterization 
the seemingly trivial details with the heroic and the sublime. The essay 
was, of course, primarily a protest aj^ainst the declamation and unrelieved 
grand style of the epigoni of Ochlensclilicgcr, but it remains a discerning 
analysis of genuine realism in art, and as such it is known to have had 
an enormous influence on two sucli various men of genius as J. P. Jacob- 
sen and Strindberj^:. Indeed, it is no cxa<;gcration to say that no more 
revealing criticism has come from Brandes in all his immense output since 
the remarkable little essay was written. 

B}- no means so successful was the article which he wrote in 1884 
for Stockholms Aftonhlad^ on the relation between Hamlet and the essays 
of Montaigne. Brandes holds that not only did vShakespeare know Mon- 
taigne, which no one disputes, but that Hamlet shows numerous direct 
borrowings, borrowings so flagrant that they brought upon Shakespeare 
a charge of plagiarism from his own contemporaries. 

It was almost too easy for Henrik Schiick to riddle Dr. Brandes' 
argmnent." Not only does Schiick show the flimsiness of the case, but 
he convicts the great Danish critic of flagrant ignorance of the facts, and, 

M Two articles. Dccen-.nor 27 and 29, 1884. 

"Dr. Brandes Uppsats om Hamlet och Mon'.aii^ne. Finskl Tidskrifl for Villerhet, Konst, och Polilik. 
Fiirra balfaaret. 1885. 
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mce at least, of what seems very like disingenuous misquotation. He 
loses with the following pretty sharp rebuke: 

Dr. Brandes is an authority on the history of literature. Few have surpassed 
biro in discernment. And even though his exposition has almost the beauty of a 
ivork of art, this excellence has never, so far as I have discovered, been gained at 
e expense of thoroughness. Dr. Brandes ought therefore to consider himself above 
tbrowing dust into the eyes of ignorant readers, and he has so much of real genius 
that he does not have to shine in the faux brilliants of the literary charlatan. 

As far back as 1885 Brandes outlined the theory of the sonnets as 
the expression of a period of gloom in Shakespeare's life, a theory which, 
H he did not invent, he elaborated and popularized. It is first fotmd in 
bis review of Hansen's translation of the sonnets," and again, ten years 
later in two articles in the Norwegian magazine Satntiden.^ 

The following year (1895-96) appeared the now famous book, William 
' Shakespeare." The judgment of scholars on this work is pretty well fixed. 
It is a great achievement simply as a compilation of material. But it is 
vastly more. It is full of brilliant pictures of the times, of subtle and pen- 
etrating character studies, of acute observations. As a study of Shake- 
speare's life, however, it has rather too much the flavor of an historical 
novel. Nevertheless it amply deserves its popularity, for nothing so com- 
pelling about Shakespeare has been written in any language. 

Characteristic of the attitude of competent critics is Niels Moller's 
review in Nordisk Tidskrift}* It is a painstaking examination of the 
work, and a just and temperate appraisal of its merits. He points out 
of course, that Brandes' reconstruction of the life of Shakespeare is utterly 
tin trustworthy, but he praises in the highest terms the aciunen and insight 
of the critic. "Brandes has made Shakespeare real where before he was 
only a name. He teaches men to read. The readers may then correct 
their teacher." Theodor Bierfreund, in Dansk Tidsskri/t.^* devoted him- 
self mainly to an onslaught on the elaborate theory which Brandes has 
woven about the sonnets, Bierfreund accepts Sidney Lee's view that 
they are in the main conventional literary exercises. brilUant exercises, 
to be sure, but no more. They were probably addressed to Southamp- 
ton for the verj' obvious purpose of getting protection and patronage. 
When they had secured him these, Shakespeare had no further interest 
in them. "In his youth Shakespeare amused himself by writing sonnets. 
He had even defiled himself with them. But when they had gained for 
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hi m what they could gain, he threw them aside. And the fine soul of 
poet remained a shining silver shield." 

It is altogether appropriate that this sketch of Danish Shakespear- 
ean critidsm should close with Professor Valdemar Vedel's glowing arti- , 
cle in Tilskueren,*" Shakespeare og Rentsssancen. Professor Vedel would 
give us a sense of the richness, the music, and the color of Shakespeare's 
plays, especially, of coiu-se, of the comedies and the romances. "I would 
give the impression of the romance and the romantic part of Shakespeare's 
poetic world as a piece of music. I should like to analyze it into its themes 
and motifs, and show how these — from Terence and the Greek tales, by 
way of French court epics and the Florentine novella, Ariosto, and tiie 
Spanish pastoral novel — have combined to produce the magical art of 
Cymbciine, The Merchant of Venice, and As You Like It." With deft- 
ness and learning, and in Danish prose as exquisite as his subject, Pro- 
fessor Vedel then sketches rapidly what classical antiquity, the Greek 
romances, oriental tales, the epics of chivalry, indirectly, and directly, 
the courtly literatiu^ of Italy and Spain, France and England, have con- 
tributed to the romantic worM of these plays. 

Others, indeed, ha\'e drawn upon these same sources, used the same 
materials, but they have never used them in the interpretation of life. 
It is this that Shakespeare has added. "We feel that even the airiest of 
the comedies contain an evaluation of life and lessons for life, an appeal 
to and a strengthening of oi.u' sense of good and evil, which is found neither 
in Ariosto nor in the pastoral romance. It is this weight of reality which 
removes Jaques, Shylock, Caliban, out of the realms of fairyland, and 
plants them for all time on the soil of earth as the most living creatures 
art has brought forth. And it is the vigorous moral sense, not always 
able to dissolve serious matters into gracious harmonies, which has made 
of romantic fairy and no\'clla motifs in Othello, Romeo and Juliet, and King 
Lear, the great tragedy which Italj' had not the seriousness and resolu- 
tion to attain to." 

12 

The contributions of Danish scholars to Shakespearean scholarship 
are, in view of the size of the country, fairly numerous, and some of them 
of decided importance. Of course it is not always possible to distinguish 
the critical essay from the monograph, but usually it is fairly easy to say 
whether a WTiter aims to give an interpretation of his subject or new infor- 
iration about it. In the following section, then, I wish to take up books 
and essays which embody the fruits of scientific investigation. 

It was certainly to give new facts that Rahbek. in 1816, wrote his 
valuable article, Sliakespeareana i Danmark, which, accordingly, ushers 
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n Danish Shakespearean scholarship. But Rahbek was raUw^r a lilUrra- 
eur and an esthetidan, and his ventures into pure resieardj were lasuaJJ y 
infortunate. Quite a different nian was Torkel Jiaden, a < l'>.h»^i' i«l v koliii 
>f the old school before Madvig. Baden's scholartrji:^ is r^ov/ ^iv j<'Jji.i.'J, 
ind most of his attempts in criticism are tr oTwUest:, but :jit <.-ffortt ^'y tJiow 
hat Shakespeare consciously instated S'rr.'i^ja }:ave a 'j:rXHhi jjjVT<-tit, 
nasmuch as they foreshadow the rerJts of laV::r :r;vc-tlij'.cttio?. Jn IJ'JV 
le published an edition of the ten Xrzyt^i'^ aitriV;Vy3 V^ '^::.'/;j,*' wivJi 
:opious quotations of paraJkl passa:;e^ :z'x:. <j\'ij:i v.rl'A^jt. :f.';«f:i ;..fi'J 
nodem. One or two of them are frrr:. flri^iket:^^-.?^- J -it > !*« ;. , )//v.' ;«;f . 
vas not clearly expressed till 1>^2:. v^?^^::; 'v; wrov; ir. Om'j. Ar^.h: p/r l'%y 
:hologif Historie^ Literatur og Kunvt, a :.r*irV?rjVivAi i.r^i';l<; vtj \h;l<i"^p*.'irr 
7g Seneca,^ in the course of which ht i^>'t : 

Shakespeare knew the Aacitrtt rrds-V^v. J:*v«-fy ;/i.j^i. ,. i. .. y.^?*' •/•; » » /. 

dence of this. But Seneca wa? H*. Itv^iv,. V '*•■ ' .>;• .• •■.•-.j ;,*,'/•' j ' i •. ;•* 

style of this Spanish poet iiy^jti.\ti v> '• -r. v.v-* -■'«-':;•.' ^ < ./,«.. • •• . ■ < i • /> 
stroke when he puts into the zr.'.s'.L 'A >v'.v:.v. :. \'-ma .• 'v •;/»;. ^ / - 1 ., i i.- 
*'Seneca cannot be too heavv, iivir Kit.'. . v^. .'/^' \" ;? - / «/ .',» • ■ v ..«'•. ' 
tragedies I have now and :hei r»/trr*;< v, V'ji^.«: :>^.'i '! • . ; ^v ' f- • • : /» 
done had Shakespeare bee:! t^ v":.'i»*.rs««r'J "^■.' r« . *^ . v». •■ * '.v •- w. - ,<:••.*'" 
poet, and imitated Seneca iz. t •/i.vvjt.*-'. »ri;;, 

Unfortimately Bade;:: tvx'it;^ v.''^\ r".>;?;\ r;i;/« '•/</;•. ;. •. v./riT-.v ?.- 
anticipation of Mr. OirJif.*:t v^/r vv vr •'•.'->' - .■ s ••>*"'*•'/? v- v.*/'/ 
parallels in ideas arid ;,:r<;vr/*'^';' '/ V*<, ?'//?«, : ;•• '.*'.'', •.'*''/■/"" f^:-. 
of Shakespeare to tbt '-^ir^*^^.' 'u",' .-," •.* -. :/. ' ./. 'y/ .v • * y " 
below a few spec-rrivr/. v: : *. "-*: '■'/' 

1. In the n-.*.'. :. VVl -- >t.'^.'.". 

Cur Hj*, *.'. :-*r'4.*.?.' • * ■ '* ' •'-. #■/'-.•' 

Baden saj's: 

/"•^I.Vv ,-.--•--■* '.*•',-/ -^'/"-x ^ / /• 

, •: • .* * •' * *-'••. 1.- */ ■ '^ . t «-• •^^ «A t y ». . 

f X'.'.' '•' * -■/ -1 r 'fV^A *•**' :;■ •/ 4* f * 

four or £--t 
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1. Antony and Cleopatra II, 5 is borrowed from Phaedra II, 1 where the nnisej 
describes the restlessness of Phaedra, 

Semper impatiens sui mutatur habitus. 

2. Lear (II, 4) says, 

I will do such things, — 
What they are, yet I know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. 

in imitation of Atreus in Thyestes (269), 

Haud quid sit, scio; sed grande quidam est. 

3. Macbeth (II, 1): 

Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care. 
The death of each day's life, — 

Warburton changes death to births overlooking the fact that this apostrophe to sleep 
is derived from Hercules Furens (1065): 

O domitor, somne, laborum, requies animi, 
pars humanae melior vitae. 

4. Hamlet I, 4. The ghost appears to Hamlet in the same shape as Hector 
to Andromache, Troades, 683. Steevens wastes time trying to discover the reasons 
for the ghost's appearing all armed. The reason is that Shakespeare is imitating 
Seneca. 

5. Macbeth 's exclamation, 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? 

is derived from Hercules Furens , 1323, 

Quis Tanais, aut Nilus — etc. abluere 
dextram poterit. 

Baden's cloistered academic learning could put him on the right track: 
it could not, unfortunately, give him the light to follow it up. 

Ever since Cohn's epoch-making book Shakespeare in Germany (1865)" 
students of the English drama have known that English "instrumen- 
talists" visited Denmark as early as 1585. Tliat these 'instrumental- 
ists'' were actors is fully established. The first scholar to call attention 
to the presence of English players at the Danish court was, however, not 
Cohn, but the Danish historian P. V. Jacol)Scn, and that as early as 1844. 
In (Dansk) Historisk Tidsskrijt for that ycar,*^^ he published the foUow^ing 
entry in the records of the city chamberlain of Hclsingor: ^'giifvet for att 
lade ferdigc thett Planckewerck imellcm Lauritz ScliriftVcrs og Raadhus 
Gordenn, som Folck red nedcr thend Tid the Engclske lechte i Raadhus 
Gordenn 4 Sk."*^ Jacobsen assumes that these players actually performed 

"London. 1865. 

"5:524-28. 

" "For the repair of the fence between Lauritz Skrivcr'<; an<l the town hall, which the people rode 
down [i.e., caused to collapse by climbing upon it] while the Ei:(.jiish were giving their performance in the 
courtyard of the town hall, 4 Sh." 
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;heir play in English, and from the fact that the crowd demolished a fence 
their eagerness, concludes that they must have been very popular. 
Jacobsen did not investigate the matter further. In 1870, however, 
. C. Ravn, the distinguished historian of Danish chamber music, pub- 
;hed an admirable little article, English Instrumentalists at the Danish 
'ourt in Uie Time of Shakespeare.'^ This article, based in the main on the 
[Count books of the royal exchequer, proves that as early as 1579 King 
Frederick II maintained English "instrumentalists" at court, that these 
"instrumentalists" were actors rather than musicians, and that they re- 
ceived somewhat higher pay than the German "instrumentalists," who 
probably were musicians. Not all of these actors were Englishmen; one, 
and the best paid of the troupe, Mathias Zoega, was an Italian "dancer"; 
one, Johann Kraft, may have been a German; but Jobann Person (Pearson), 
Johann Kerch (Kirk), and certainly the unfortunate Thomas Bull, of whom 
more later, were English. The explanation of the curious fact that they 
are included under the appellation "English" is simply, according to Ravn, 
'that "instrumentalists" is a generic term applied to minstrels and actors 
alike ; whereas an "English instrumentalist," whatever his nationality, was an 
actor par excellence." The most significant part of Ravn's essay, that 
which makes it of enduring worth, is that in which, on the basis of materials 
in the Danish archives, he follows the fortunes of a group of Lord Leices- 
ter's players who came to the court at Helsingfir from England with 
a Danish embassy in June, 1S86. Included in this band of wandering 
players were actors no less distinguished than Thomas Pope, George 
Bryan, and William Kemp. Kemp, indeed, was not a regular member 
of the troupe, — which, besides Pope and Brj'an, was made up of Thomas 
Stevens, Thomas King, and Robert Percy — but he seems to have been 
associated with them during June, July, and August, 1586. Cohn,'" several 
years before Ravn, had discovered evidence of the presence of the Eng- 
lish player troupe in Denmark, but he relied wholly on German records, 
which the entries in the Danish account books complement in a most inter- 
esting way, and Ravn was the first to discover that the famous down, 
William Kemp, had at one time appeared at Elsinore, For further infor- 
inatton concerning this interesting chapter in the history of the Elizabe- 
ftan stage, the reader must be referred to Ravn's essay, now accessible 
in an English translation,** and to Mantzius' The English Stage in the 
}Time of Shakespeare.''^ 

Ravn relates in the course of his article that one of the aforementioned 
"instrumentalists," Thomas Bull, was executed at Helsingfir "for his 

»-Fiir lieoi Virkitiikidi t:TS.V2. ISTO. 
■■ Tbu ccimiMay. according to RavHi nrnniBCil in Lhe king's icrviee tdl the autumn of 1380. 
•• In Samnt4lia'dt da InlonalUiiKilm it niik-Caf II sthtft liiSO B. Ui|iiig. IDM. 
>• Loadon, 1«04. 
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evil deeds' sake" on August 19, 1586. What the evil deeds were he do« 
not say, but full light has been thrown on the matter by Adolph Hansen 
in a beautifully worked out article in Tilskueren for July, 1900. En Notiu 
om eticehke InsirumenHster vtd Frcderik den andens Hof.^^ From the 
court records now in the provincial archives of Sisdland, Hansen h2i 
pieced toj;ether the tragic stor>-. Thomas Bull lodged, during his stsv 
at HflsingOr, at the house of an En;^lishwoman, GertruJd Cletten (Ger- 
trude Clayton?) with whose daiightcr Elizabeth he fell madly in love. 
Elizabeth, however, preferred Jus rival, Thomas Boltum (Bolton), and 
they were ultimately enjiaRed. Ihill's anf:er and jealoxisy were arouseiil. 
and from anger to hot words and murder, the step was easy for the wander- 
ing actor of Shakespeare's time. The tKo men met one day at Mistres 
Clayton's house, and after a violent altercation, Thomas Bull ran his sword 
through his rival's body. For this crime he was tried and executed before 
Kronborg some time after August 26, 1586. The date mentioned by Ra\'n, 
Hansen shows to be an error, since the murder was not committed till 
August 24. The dociunents in the case give a particularly revealing glimpse 
of middle-class life in HelsingOr at the close of the sixteenth century, par- 
ticularly of the considerable EngUsli colony settled there. And the Quarrel 
between the two recalls the tiirbulent Bohemia in which Marlowe luel 
his death. 

All this suggests, too, the question of whether or not Shatespeare 
ever was in Denmark. There is not, as Hansen points out, a scintilla of 
evidence that he ever was. But he had in the players who had visited 
Denmark sources of information which he did not fail to use. They could 
tell him of courtiers with names like Guildenstem and Rosencrantz, which 
offended so many eighteenth centiu-y commentators; they could tell him, 
too, of Danish students who soiii^ht the fount of Lutheran orthodoxy at 
Wittenberg; of the carousals at the new castle at Elsinore, with its bas- 
tions and ramparts rising sheer from the Sound. 

Julius Martcnsen contributed, besides his essay on the adaptatioa 
of Shakespeare's plays, tv.o notes on Cymbctinc to tlic Jahrbuch der deuisdt- 
en Slial-espearc-Gescllschafl. In the earlier of these'" he points out, first, 
that the stage direction at the close of lachimo's monologue (II, 2) 
is, for purposes of a modern production, misplaced, since it is clear that 
lachimo is actually in the chest during the monologue; it should, accord- 
ingly, he moved four lines further up. On the Elizabethan stage the chest 
was not used. Martcnsen imagines that the whole scene was played on 
the inner stage. "The curtains separating this from the larger (outer) 
stage were drawn back; the princess was discovered lying in the bed; 
behind one half of the curtain stood the imaginary chest. When lachimo 
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had uttered his 'Time, Time,' the curtains were again drawn. The later 
stage direction, 'Scene closes,' also points to such an arrangement." Second, 
Martensen oflFers a new gloss of the difficult lines; 

. . . that dawning 
May bare the raven's eye. 

According to Martensen "by the raven is meant the chest with its inky 
darkness." In the second note, contributed to the Jahrbuch of 1875,^ 
he withdrew his own explanation and substituted another. He now be- 
lieves that the expression means what it says, the ramrHs eye. This figure 
was strange to English critics of the eighteenth century, who thought that 
Shakespeare should have spoken of the lark's eye. But the lark awakens 
the mom, not the mom, the lark. This conception is fotmd often in Shake- 
speare. The real explanation is indicated by two lines from Troihis and 
Cressida (IV, 2) : 

O, Cressida, but that the busy day, 

Waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald crows. 

"The lark awakes the day, and the day awakes the birds, first of all 
the crow. With the crow awakens, of course, the ravens, and in the metre 
of lachimo's line, the disyllabic raven fitted better than the monosyllabic 
crow." 

Before passing to Theodor Bierfreund's noteworthy studies, two mas- 
ters' dissertations of the University of Copenhagen should at least be men- 
tioned. Both were written at the suggestion and imder the direction of 
Professor George Stephens, professor of English at the university. Limd- 
beck, in Dei engelske Drama for Shakespeare,''* treats, as the title indicates, 
of the English drama before Shakespeare. The book is divided into two 
parts: I The Development of the Drama to ca. 1580; II Shakespeare's 
Predecessors 1580-1593. Part I treats in separate chapters of the mys- 
tery or miracle play, the moralities, and the secular drama to 1580. Part 
II then gives a chapter to each of Shakespeare's notable predecessors, 
Lyly, Marlowe, Greene, Peele; and a chapter to a group of minor dram- 
atists, Kyd, Lodge, Chettle, Munday, and Thomas Wilson. In the two 
closing chapters the author sketches for us the Elizabethan stage and the 
chief characteristics of the time. Lundbeck's dissertation is a well ordered 
compilation without original value, but no doubt for its day a useful hand- 
book. Of the same quality is Kalisch's Shakespeare^s Younger Contempo- 
raries and Successors,''^ the only diflEerence between this book and Limdbeck's 
being that it is rather better written. 

*;, These are slight things, however; of real importance are two mono- 
graphs by Theodor Bierfreund, Palemon eg Arciie — En Literatur-kistorisk 

n 10:382. 1875. 

M Kjfibenhavn. 1890. 

n KjftbenhATn. 1890. 
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VndmrsdgAs$ som Bidrag fU Shakespeare KtUiken^''^ and Skahespean 
turns KunstJ'^ 

Paleman og Arciie is a dissertation submitted to the Unive rs ity i\ 
Copenhagen in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, tbl 
first part is taken up with a very learned study of the Palemon and Aidtei 
story as it is found in literature in various times and places: Boccaocii^ 
La Teseide; Chaucer, The Knighies Tale; and James I, Th€ Kinf^s Qem. 
Then f oUows a transition chapter in which the author first briefiiy sketdM 
the presence of the motif in the Elizabethan drama and in ShakespesR^ 
and proceeds to a discussion of the attitude of scholars in r^;ard to the oidj 
extant play in which the motif is used, The Two Noble Kinsmen. Witt 
few exceptions critics agree in attributix^ the play to Shakespeare and 
Fletcher. The methods by which this agreement has been reached an^ 
in the author's opinion, not at all convincing. The real question is, CoaU 
Shakespeare have written The Two Noble KinsmemJ Bierfreund answen 
in Shelley's words, '^I do not believe that Shakespeare wrote a word of it" 
To establish this contention is the aim of the second part of the diSBO^ 
tation. Briefly, Bierfreund holds that Shakespeare could have writtoi 
nothing so bad, that the plot, psychology, and, in particular, the^femak 
characters, are typical of Fletcher, and, finally that the play oonfiicb 
with a generally accepted postulate, that Shakespeare never imitated him- 
self; for it atxnmds in feeble pseudo-Shakespearean passages and incidents. 

The argument is ingenious and half convincing. Bierfreund shows 
differences between Shakespeare and Fletcher in technique, psychology, 
and attitude toward women so fundamental as to serve as useful tests 
of authorship. His case is weak, however, simply because an argument 
based purely on internal evidence can never be an3rthing else. 

The basic ideas of the dissertation are systematised and elaborated 
in the large monograph, Shakespeare og hans KunsU Shakespeare's ulti- 
mate aim was complete artistic success in tragedy; his immediate aim, 
material success by giving the people what they wanted. Through long 
and rigid schooling in Senecan tragedy, chronicle plays, comedies, and 
the later histories, he attained his goal in the great tragedies. He devel- 
oped, in other words, a definite artistic sense and a pretty definite tech- 
nique. He learned to prepare and motivate action, to give to his plajrs 
ordered and proportioned structure to the last detail, to present character 
in all its shadings, and to create a type of womanhood, which, in all its 
variations, exhibits certain tmvar>4ng qualities. Shakespeare's women 
are better and nobler than the men; they are characterized by an unyield- 
ing fidelity to the man of their choice and by a normal and sound 
sex-life, equally remote from sensuality and asceticism. These are the 

M Kj6benhavii. 1891. 
IT KjObenhavn. 1898. 
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fundamentals of Shakespeare's art, and they afford the only adequate basis 
for the judgment of the genuineness of anonymous plays attributed to him. 
The most interesting chapters are the last two, Kong Henrik VIII, 
'kakespeare's Kvinder and Mismod, The first is an admirable study of 
iQueen Katharine and Anne Bullen. Bierfreund points out how flaw- 
lessly Katharine is presented and how perfectly she exemplifies Shake- 
speare's ideal of woman. However false and vacillating men may be, 
she is e\'er constant to one. She is held by an inner necessity, governed 
by inexorable laws of her being ; for she is no mere doll . She is the master 
of her own body, never handed about, without will of her own, from one 
to another. This is Shakespeare's conception of woman, and he shares 
it with none other. Compare with Katharine the aimless, colorless, spine- 
less Anne Bullen, who seems to go through the play like a marionette figtire. 
Katharine springs from the genius of Shakespeare; Anne, from Fletcher's. 
Bierfreund then repeats the argument from his dissertation to show that 
The Two Noble Kinsmen is certainly not Shakespeare's, the chief reason for 
believing which is that Emilia belongs not to Shakespeare's gallery of 
women, but to Fletcher's. The chapter closes with the following reveal- 
ing summary: 

In the foregoing study I have avoided all speculations about Shakespeare's 
pefEonal opinions; Shakespeare's works are like the Bible, anything may be proved 
from Ihem. I have confined myself to his art, wherein, at least, one has a firm basis, 
and I have eiamioed on definite lines a number of his plays; I have shown that he 
had tangible artistic and ethical principles, which he invariably followed. . , . 
In the main I have confined myself to the best known plays, but anyone may examine 
the others to satisfy himself that 1 have not laid them on a Procrustes' bed, or arrived 
at my conclusion by picking out extracts which by chance suited my purpose. 

In the last chapter, Mismod, Bierfreund turns again on the "period 
of gloom" theory, so persuasively presented by Brandes "with a supreme 
artistry that fairly takes one's breath away." The theory lacks every 
basis. The sonnets can not be used as evidence, for the reason that they 
are impersonal, like the plays. "They are written partly to compete with 
other poets, partly to please the young nobility, and partly as a means 
of training for the dialogue of the dramas." Nor can Trotlus and Cres- 
sida, Timon of Athens, Pericles, and Tlie Two Noble Kinsmen be used to 
support the theory. Bierfreund argues at great length that these plays 
are not, even in part, by Shakespeare. A poet who had proved himself 
the master of dramatic technique, who had slowly and painfully achieved 
a conscious art, could simply not have written these plays or have had any 
band in them. "Shakespeare, mener jeg, satte kun Kgte Penge i Omlob"; 
i.e., Shakespeare did not deal in counterfeit coin. 

Bierfretmd, it will be seen, deals wholly with matters of taste and jud| 
ment, on which agreement can never be hoped for. But his taste seemsil 
Bure, his judgment sound, and there is a scientific coolheadedness in thttfl 
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msTshalUng of the evidence which raises his criticism to a plane incompar- 
ably higher than mere individualistic impressionism. Added to it all is a 
crisp, acid style, which fairly bites into one's mind. Even Dr. Brandes' 
more celebrated book is not more compelling. 

I need only refer to two other Danish contributions to Shakespearean 
investigation, Mantzius' The English Thealre in tite TimeoJ Sltakespeare''* ani 
Goll's Criminal Types in Shakespeare,^'' since both are accessible in En^ish 
translations. These studies derive a certain interest and, no doubt, a cer- 
tain value, from the fact that they are written not by academic scholais. 
but by men of affairs whose daily work has brought them into contact 
with many of the problems they discuss, Mantzius was for many yean 
the most disting;uished of Danish actors, and GoU, an efficient police 
oflidal. Goll's Types of Criminals was translated into German by Oswald 
Gerloff, in 1908, with an introduction by Franz von Lisst. Dr. von Lisst, 
without attempting a detailed comparison with Kohler's Verbrecheriypn 
in Shakespeares Dtanten, does indicate the basic difference between the two 
works in one sentence : 

V.t l^ge Busserordentlich uahe, die Ereebmssc mit einandcr zu vergleichen. n 
(lenen die bcidcn Schriftstcllpr gelangcn: und dcr Vergleich wucde um so iBtero- 
sbntcr sein. als sic beide von ganz verscbiedccen Etaodpuokten ausgehciL, und mtt 
verschiedenea Mettaoden arbeiten; dort der hegelisierende Vertreter der Willea*- 
treiheit, bier der streng wissenschaftliche Determiriat; dort der deutsche Proiessor 
der RechtswissenBChaft; hier der danische Polizeibearate. 

A totally different line of investigation, and one, I think, with immense 
possibilities, was opened by Professor Otto Jespersen in his lecture before 
the Royal Danish Scientific Society on the language jf Shakespeare, 
December 4, 1903. The substance of the lecture may now be found in 
Chapter IX, Shakespeare and the Language oj Poetry, of his Growth and 
Structure of the English Language. A footnote to this chapter'" summar- 
izes an article in PoUtiken newspaper,^' in which Professor Jespersen 
had. some months before, pointed out a few distinct differences between 
Shakespeare's and Bacon's use of specific words — synonyms or parallel 
forms, like too — also, might — mought, among — amongst. 

Acting on these suggestions. Dr. Bogholm investigated the whole 
subject. His study, Bacon og Shakespeare: En Sproglig Sammenligning," 
reveals, as Jespersen says, "an astonishing number of discrepancies between 
the two authors." Dr. Bogholm, by a detailed examination of Bacon's 
and Shakespeare's language, shows that the differences are so great and 
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consistent that one would have deemed them impossible in contem- 
poraries writing the same language. In our day, with the schoolmaster 
abroad in the land, they would be impossible. The results are convincing 
precisely because the monograph is not a study of style or isolated words, 
^ but of language, diction, grammatical forms, and inflections, and the dif- 
. ferences noted are decisive because they are found in inconspicuous words 
- and forms, which the writer, be he never so meticulous, uses instinctively 
. and without reflection. The general conclusion, which, however, is not the 
thing that gives the book its value, is that "Bacon is the more conser- 
vative, strictly grammatical writer, whereas Shakespeare is popular and 
unconstrained.'' The real value lies in the almost mathematical demon- 
stration of the fact that Bacon could not have written Shakespeare's 
English if he had tried; he would have betrayed himself a dozen times on 
every page. 

Bogholm is not interested in the Baconian theory. For him this has 
been disposed of long ago. He is interested purely in a scientific compar- 
ison of the language of the two men. And never was the result of a linguis- 
tic investigation more decisive or more illuminating. Professor Manly^ 
has suggested that what we need in determining mooted questions of 
authorship in the Elizabethan drama is a body of facts about the language 
of each author. If we know the facts about Fletcher's language, we shall 
know whether he could have written The Two Noble Kinsmen. In such 
a way, too, we may be able to break up the Beaimiont and Fletcher plays 
into parts that must have been written by Beaumont and parts that must 
have been written by Fletcher. Differences in style are more or less sub- 
jective, and hence matters of opinion; there can be no two opinions about 
consistent differences in usage and grammar. The possibilities of Bog- 
holm's method are, it seems to me, very great. 

•• In The Book of Homage to Shakespeare. Edited by Israel Gollancz. Oxford University Press. 1916. 




As early as 1788 Knud Lyne Rahbck cherished some vague 
of incorporating Hamlet into the repertoire of the Royal Theatre;' bui I 
apparently this was merely one of those multitudinous projects of his 
which ever remained a nebulous wish. At all events, it came to nothing 

Some half-dozen years later, Ralibek's good friend Hans Wilhdm 
Riber, actually did translate Tate's stage version of Lear* but for sonie 
reason it was never played, and almost at once forgotten. Rahbek, indeed, 
who knew Riber well, and who was pretty well informed as to what was 
going on at the theatre, declared in 1816,* that until the question of putting 
on Foersom's translation of Lear came up many years afterward, he had 
never even heard of Riber's. It must be confessed that neither Shake- 
speare nor the Royal Theatre suffered from the swift oblivion that over- 
took Riber's adaptation of Tate. Rahbek ventures to believe that 
Shakespeare's good genius had a hand in causing it to be forgotten. 

It was, appropriately enough, not Riber, but Foersom who was to 
bring Shakespeare on the Danish stage. In 1803 he sent his translaticiQ 
of Julius Caesar, in which he hoped to play Antony, to the administratifKi 
of the theatre. Rahbek seconded his efforts earnestly, but without avail. 
One director, Kiendf, firmly declined to have anything to do with the pro- 
ject. He solemnly declared that if they began with Shakespeare, they 
would end with Tieck's Genmeva, that even if the murder of Caesar and 
the glorification of revolution were not of themselves sufficient to exclude 
the play from a royal theatre, he would oppose its acceptance on the grounds 
that the production would cost a good deal of money, and obviously never 
could find favor with a public accustomed to plays in which there was 
at least a coherent plot. The directors, accordingly, declined the trans- 
lation "with regrets," since, "although they acknowledge its excellence, 
they do not deem it approprinle for presentation at the Royal Theatre." 
Foersom, however, was given fifty rigsdaler for his pains.* 

He was too brave a soul to give up so easily as that. Rahbek gained 
a certain degree of publicity for the translation by publishing parts of it 
in Mincria. But in Die incantinie anotJicr and more powerful influence 
had come to his aid. Oehleiisclila;ger in those years was writing his most 

■Cf. p,53. 

■■ Kons Lear. E; S(w,!c;pi'. i 5 Oi.tcij. Oversit a( Hans \\:\W.m Ri'ipr cittr Xnlmm Tjtes OCTiibe.. 
deUe 50JT-. fi,i:iL-^ v^n dp k'.n,'i.)KC Ski^fi.^-;!.!. L L"n.!.,:i. Ki^benlisvu, 17')4. 
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enduring work. He felt strongly that the chief reason his tragedies were 
not adequately performed or intelligently received was that they stood 
isolated in the repertoire, and he pleaded with the directors that if the thea- 
tre and he were to derive honor and profit from his plays, a Uttle select 
repertoire of tragedies must be built up "in which the actors would find 
opportunity for the unfolding of their powers, and the public a means 
of training in the right appreciation of great tragedy." As the foundation 
of this repertoire he preferred Shakespeare to Schiller, "who, however 
excellent he may be. might easily, if he were well ti'anslated, captivate 
the public by his IjTic and declamaton,-, occasionally epigrammatic, style, 
and thereby destroy their receptivity to the conceits, the daring, the 
colossal in the delineation of human character, in which f^hakespeare 
is unsurpassed.'" As a result of OehlensclilEeger's insistence, the directors 
were prevailed upon to try one of Shakespeare's tragedies. But which 
should it be? Oehlenschla^ger and Foersonn agreed that Romeo and Juliet 
'ould be the most suitable, but the plot had been used so recently in a 
ballet that it seemed out of the question. Holstein, a member of the direc- 
torate, shared Kierulf's objection to Julius Caesar, which ruled that out; 
no adequate cast for King Lear could be found. There remained, accord- 
ingly, only Hamlet. Strange to say, Rahbek objected even to that. He 
feared that the melancholy Dane was much too subtle and introspective 
for the common run of playgoers, that the experiment might therefore 
fail, and prejudice the public against other tragedies of Shakespeare. 
Nevertheless, Hamlet was decided upon. The decision was perhaps due 
in part to a feeling that since the story was remotely from Saxo, and the 
scene, Denmark, the play might make some sort of patriotic appeal; but 
a better reason was the instinctive confidence in Foersom's ability to inter- 
pret the title rflle, on which, as everyone reahzed, the outcome depended. 

After a good many vexatious delays. Hamlet was at last performed, 
for the first time, on May 12. 1813, Foersom scored the great triumph 
of his life. Everyone knows Pram's enthusiastic ■outburst at the end of 
the third act: "Det er dog en magelos Fomoielse at see den herlige Foer- 
som i Aften. Alt hvad der er dygtigt i Karlen. baade Ondt og Godt, er 
ligesom forklaret ved at have faaet shakespearesk Udtryk. Men han brsen- 
der ogsaa ud af lutter Geist! Spiller han Hamlet fern Gange i een Vinter, 
er han Pineddd Aske inden han seer Vaar."* 

The part, indeed, might have been written for Foersom, with his 
delicate and sensitive temper, his reflectiveness and deep spirituality. 
But he could not single-handed carry a tragedy so complex as Hamlet, 
and the support sCems to have been rather uncomprehending. The first 
.experiment with Shakespeare was, on the whole, a failure. Hamlet was 
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given only once again that season, May 22 ; and during the short remainder 
of Foersom's life, only six times. Ten years afterwards, on September 1, 
1826, it was revived with M. P. Nielsen as Hamlet, and kept its place 
intermittently on the playbills through the next three seasons, with a 
total of eight performances. It was then abandoned for twenty-two years, 
tmtil Frederick Hoedt brought it out again at his memorable d(5but on the 
evening of November 1, 1851."^ And that is another story. 

Hoedt had theories of his own about the stage and about dramatic 
art. More than that he had a program — to drive from the theatre all 
the false theatricalness and hollow declamation which still held sway on 
Kongens N5rtor\\ He did not go on the stage to make a living — his private 
means were very comfortable — but to promulgate definite theories of 
dramatic art, and to make those theories prevail. 

He had given several interpretive readings from Ilamlety and they 
had created a good deal of interest; he was a university man in a country 
in which an academic degree carried with it social distinction; he was a 
lion of society, and a poet and philosopher as well. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that the news of his d^but at the theatre aroused a mild sensation. 
In the early summer of 1851, soon after the close of the season, Hoedt 
applied to the director, J. L. Heiberg, for an engagement, announcing 
at the same time that he wished to make his first appearance in Hamlet. 
Heiberg, if we may believe his wife, was greatly interested, and at once 
consented. Shortly thereafter Hoedt submitted his cutting, although 
Heiberg himself had taken the trouble to make one. It is not safe to follow 
Fru Heiberg blindly here; but according to her story, Hoedt proposed 
cutting the opening scene on the ramparts and beginning the play with 
the scene at court. He would also cut the great scene in Act III in which 
the king is discovered at his prayers. Both changes Heiberg very properly 
rejected.® 

At all events, Hoedt made his debut. Never in the history of the thea- 
tre had there been such a demand for scats. The house was crowded to 
the roof, everyone in tense expectancy awaiting the entrance of the new, 
widely-heralded Hamlet. And their high expectations were not disap- 
pointed. Hoedt *s perfonnance was a consummate work of art. Contem- 
porary evidence leaves no doubt on that score. Ovcrskou, who hated 
him, calls it "et virkeligt Kunstverk/' and Fru llcil^erg, who shared his 
feelings, and whose Ophelia, moreover, had been completely overshadowed, 
is forced to agree. Reviews in the pul.)lic press confimi this estimate. 
Fcedrelandet^ writes that it would be difficult to imagine anything finer 

' A record of the performances of Shakcs^tMrc's phiys in Dcrmark will Vh found in the appendix. 

• Johanne Louise Heiberg, lit Lir gjcnot^hicl i ErinJriftficr. Wd. A. D. Jor^^tnson. 3:69 ff. Kjoben- 
havn. 1891. 

• November 20. 1851. 
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than H6edt's rendering of the soliloquies. Berlingske Tidettde^" is fairly 
lyric. This was one of the occasions when the player was of greater interest 
than the play; people came to see Hfledt rather than Hamlet. He proved 
equal to the opportunity. He possesses, says the reviewer, neither an im- 
pressive stage presence nor a good voice, but he does have a mar\-elous 
power of visualizing the character for the spectator. His acting in the play 
scene was so nearly perfect that criticism is impossible. Morgenbladet" 
writes that there is no occasion to unsay any of the fine things that have 
been said about Hoedt's Hamlet, but, with a naivete startling at so late 
a day goes on to declare, "the play leaves much to be desired." Hamlet 
Epealis of theatres and caviar, both imknown in Denmark in his time, 
and all the personages are so well up in Christian doctrine, that they 
could pass a "seminarist" {elementary school teacher's) examination 
in it at any time. In fact, the play is so bad that the only way to improve 
it is to write a new one, using the same materials, as Oehlenschlasger has 
done in Aftileth, where he has given with simple fidelity a truthful picture 
of the age. Hamlet can not please an audience not totally ignorant of 
history. Criticism like this savors of 1751, rather than 1851. Fortu- 
nately, it is quite isolated. 

In the chorus of praise which greeted Hoedt at his first appearance, 
there is one discordant voice — -that of Meyer Goldschmidt in Nord og 
Syd.^* After sharply criticising certain details of Hoedt's performance, 
he proceeds: 

Hr. HCedt has many excellent qualities . . . , but he has not proved hiniGelf 
in Hamltt, a great tragedian. If he had, as Heiberg once said modestly of himself, 
as much genius as taste, he would be a great artist. Possibly he will prove to be better 
in less in;portant rdles; possibly, too, he would be better in major parts if he had not 
been heralded abroad as a consummate artist whose development is already complete. 
But unquestionably he will always be correct, polished, restrained, respectable. 

Goldschmidt's judgment is certainly not fair. Hoedt's contempo- 
raries testify that he was vastly more than "correct, polished, restrained, 
respectable," and those who knew him in after years, when he had left 
the stage, bear witness to the wonderful beauty of his interpretive read- 
ings." It may well be, however, that he lacked depth and passion. Bj6m- 
son thought him superficial and insincere.'* 

Hoedt's success, however, was quite sufficient to assure his appoint- 
ment as "kongelig Skuespiller" at a comparatively high salarj-, and all 
seemed serene, alike for him and for the theatre. But the Royal Theatre 

'• Nonmbcr 15. 1851. 

"NovambFr 15, 1R51. 

•*T.iU. Qclober-DKwrober. 1851. 
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was too smaU a world for two such men as Frederik Htedt and Johan Lud- 
vig Heiberg, particularly since both were blessed with theories and deter- 
mined to give them effect. The collision was not long in coming. In the 
summer of 1852, H6edt proposed to the director that Richard III be 
placed in the repertory for the following season, with H6edt, of oourse, 
as Richard. Heiberg peremptorily refused in a letter which as Dr. Edvard 
Brandes says/* does him little honor, but which does throw a good deal of 
light on his attitude toward Shakespeare: 

The gloomy atmosphere of the play is distinctly foreign to the temperament 
and character of the Danish people, who, even in tragedy, demand a lighter tone. 
Precisely in proportion as the national theatre is regarded as an institution for the 
esthetic education of the people is it important that in this, as in all education, the 
pcnnt of departure be the native gifts and talents of the people, and that no attempt 
be made to graft upon it anything foreign which is incompatible with their natunl 
sympathies. If, therefore, Richard III were to be produced, I fear that, after the 
first curiosity had been satisfied, I should be charged with a failure to recogniae the 
national mission of the theatre, and, what is more, I should feel conscious in that 
case, that I could not meet or disprove the charge. That this tragedy is played in 
Bns^and, where it is probably in harmony with the hypochondriac character of the 
English people, is no argument for us; quite as little the fact that it is given in 
Germany, since Germany, having no genuine dramatic literature • of its own, bat 
determined to have a stage, is forced to found one on loans from foreign literatuiei. 
In Denmark, however, where there is and can be a national theatre, since there eziits 
this prerequisite national dramatic literature, a good deal may be lost by an un- 
fortunate selection of foreign plays. Here in Denmark the tragedy of Oehlen- 
schlseger, despite all its faults, has struck the national chord and appealed to national 
feelings, and I doubt very much if we should ever accustom ourselves to seeing Mel- 
pomene's dagger transformed into a butcher knife.^* 

A second, and undeniably much sounder, reason for declining Richard 
III Heiberg finds in the fact that since it is only a fragment of a very long 
cycle of chronicle plays dealing with a remote period of English history, 
the Danish public can hardly be supposed to have the historical knowl- 
edge necessary to understand and appreciate it. 

Nor was this all. Heiberg refused Hoedt permission to appear as 
Marinelli in Emilia Galoiti and as Figaro in Beaumarchais' comedy. He 
insisted, in short, that Hoedt's business was to play what he was told to 
play, that the player existed for the theatre, and not the other way around. 
Of course Hoedt resigned; and he did so in a caustic letter in which he 
did not hesitate to say what he thought of Heiberg's judgment on Shake- 
speare: 

Such a play no director has the right to judge, for the world has already judged, 
without awaiting a reexamination. . . . Just as Luther is not merely a German 

»» op, cit. p. 49. 

* First published by Heiberg himself in Berlingske Tidende for December 2, 1852. Reprinted in Hei- 
berg's Prosaiske Skrifttr 8:394-99; H. Christenscn, Dei kongelige Theater 1852-1859 pp. 61 ff.; Pru Heiberg'i 
Erindringer 3:124 ff. 
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theologian, but Uie fourtainhead of protestant theology. Mosart not merely a German 
or Italian composer, but an Ideal in music, so Shakespeare is not merely an English 
poet, but the teacher and master of the modern protestant drama." 

We recognize here, of course, the theory so elaborately set forth in On 
the Beatitiful. 

An explosion was averted for the moment through the intervention, 
it is said, of certain persons in very high station, and HOedt remained. 
Hatnkt was placed on the repertory again for the season of 1853, but very 
great changes had to be made in the cast. Nielsen, who had played the 
Ghost so successfully in 1851, had left the theatre in anger; his wife, nest 
to Fru Heiberg herself, the leading actress on the stage, was ill. Heiberg 
gave Nielsen's r6!e to an inconspicuous actor named Ferslev, entirely incom- 
petent, according to Edvard Brandes, with a poor voice and no ability 
in reading Shakespeare's blank verse, Fru Nielsen's part as the queen 
was assigned to a rather mediocre yoimg actress, Fr6ken Moller. With 
such a cast Hoedt refused to play. He asked Heiberg to postpone the 
performance until Fru Nielsen's return. Heiberg refused, and appointed 
the rehearsals. Then, as Overskou solemnly says, "the impossible hap- 
pened" — Hoedt cut the rehearsal. The director made another appoint- 
ment for the following day: Hoedt again stayed away. His friend Michael 
Wiehe, to whom the situation was becoming just a bit ludicrous, began 
cutting up, and Overskou, who was in charge, hoiror-stricken at this pro- 
fanation of the sacred precincts of the Royal Theatre, cut short the re- 
hearsal and reported to Heiberg. The latter, of course, could brook no such 
breach of discipline, and by exerting every ounce of his authority, almost 
forced the Minister of Education and Public Worship, under whose juris- 
diction the theatre comes, to dismiss Hoedt incontinently. Three years 
later Heiberg resigned his office, and the new administration prevailed 
upon H6edt to return. But his stay was short. The public, which, on the 
whole, had taken his part in the controversy, had become obsessed with 
the idea that he was responsible for the retirement of their idol, Fru Heiberg. 
It was utterly false, but it did the work. The audiences were at first cool, 
then openly hostile, and one night they hissed him off the stage. Hoedt's 
career as an actor was over. For a time he served as stage manager, then 
as instructor at the dramatic school, maintaining in this way a loose con- 
nection with the theatre. But more, and more he withdrew from public 
notice, being heard from now and then when he assisted in staging a new 
play at the Royal Theatre or at the impretentious Polketheatret, situated 
directly across the street from his house. We shall follow Iiim no further — 
an actor of vision and serious purpose, even if no genius of the first order — 
whose career interests us of the English-speaking world because it is bound 
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up SO intimately with the production of Shakespeare's plays. Perhaps, 
too, even more than Foersom, he suggests Hamlet, appointed to a mission 
he had not the strength and energy to accomplish.^® 

Since Hoedt's day, Hamlet has been played, among others, by Nicolai 
Neiiendam and Emil Poulsen, and Ophelia by Fru Hennings. During the 
century following its premier, the play has been given at the Royal Theatre 
eighty times. In addition it has been played nineteen times at Dagmar 
Theatret, the most important of the private theatres in Copenhagen. 

Three years after Foersom's debut in Hamlet, the theatre opened 
the season with King Lear (September 2, 1816). Dr. Ryge played the 
king, and Foersom himself, Edgar. It was a flat failure. Overskou attri- 
butes the lack of success to the inability of the audience to grasp the 
meaning of the play;^^ accustomed to the rhetoric of Oehlenschlaeger and 
Kotzebue, it seemed to them nothing more than one horror piled on another. 
The failure of the public to understand was not due altogether to perverted 
taste, but to inadequate interpretation on the part of the cast. Ryge was 
superb in the first scene, but he failed utterly to bring out the pathos of the 
king's fate after his daughters have turned him away; and Foersom was 
physically so weak that he merely suggested the character of Edgar. Ryge's 
state of mind is well illustrated by a remark which Overskou reports: 
"The part is good enough; I realize, too, that if they mean to give the piece, 
I must play it; but it goes against my grain to play mad kings who do not 
turn on their enemies.'' 

When Lear was revived in 1851, with Nielsen as Lear and Michael 
Wiehe as Edgar, it had an altogether diflcrent eflect. The great artists 
carried it through twenty performances from January 29, 1851, to No- 
vember 8, 1860. Fcrdrclayidct'^^ hailed the pcrfonnance with enthusiasm. 
"The theatre is entitled to our gratitude for putting on this great tragedy, 
and Hr. Nielsen for the painstaking study he has obviously devoted to 
his part." Berlingske Tidende^^ points out that Lear is a tragedy which 
so severely taxes the resotirces of a theatre that it is rarely played in Ger- 
many, and almost never in England. It is not astonishing therefore that 
the performance here was not in every respect ideal. But Nielsen's Lear 
was a revelation, by all odds the best thing he has done. His playing in 
the scene on the heath and in the last scene, where he appears bearing 
Cordelia's body, were bits of acting worthy of any theatre in the world. 
Wiehe as Edgar and Mad. Hoist as Cordelia were excellent, and Hoist 
as Kent and Phister as the Fool were almost as good. 

»• For accounts, from all angles, of the Heiberg-IIoedt controversy, consult: Overskou, Den danske 
Skueplads^ 6:12 £[; Overskou, Oplysningcr om Thealerforhold i ISfQ-lSSS, Kjdbenhavn, 1858; Christcnsen, 
op. cit.; Johannc Louise Heibcrg, op. cit. 3:68 ff., 123 ff., 164 ff.; Edvard Brandes, op. cit. pp. 35-60. 

»»Cf. Nyeste Skildnier af Kjdbenhavn. 25:1203 ff. 1816. 

"January 30, 1851. 

"January 31, 1851. 
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After 1860, Lear was not played again for more than a generation. 
At length, on November 22, 1901, Dr. Mantzius brought it out once more 
on a specially designed Shakespearean stage. "It was not quite Shake- 
speare's elemental tragedy of storm and passion," Says Vilhelm Ander- 
sen in Tilskueren, "but it was a fine piece of work," with Dr. Mantzius 
as the imifying force. "At spille en saadan Elementar-Tragedie lykkedes 
naturligvis ikke helt. Men hvor det bristede var det oiensynlig paa Evne, 
ikke paa Arbeide. Stemningen var rigtignok fra Kjobenhavn, men Blikket 
var virkelig fra Shakespeare."^^ 

Macbeth, in Foersom's adaptation of Schiller's version,** was played 
for the first time on November 15, 1817, at a benefit performance for 
Foersom's widow. It was not successful. Dr. Ryge, as usual rendered 
the kingly and regal in Macbeth, and his terror and rage, superbly, but 
the subtle passions of the first part, in which the thought of the murder 
takes shape in his mind, lacked discernment and convincingness. 

I have deemed it worth while in this connection to compare Foer- 
som's adaptation with Schiller's and with the original. It follows Schiller 
closely. The stage arrangement, the business, and the sequence of scenes 
are Schiller's. In the fourth act, for instance, where, to secure greater 
continuity of action, Schiller manipulated scenes with sovereign freedom, 
Foersom follows him in every detail. So also in Act V, where the changes 
are even more radical. Schiller's famous porter scene and his denatured 
witch scenes have been variously treated. The first witch scene in Schil- 
ler, Foersom has stricken out, and substituted Shakespeare's. Only one 
line: 

Anden Hex: Samles efter Svacrdstorms Stunden 

is from the German. Foersom has eliminated also Schiller's second witch 
scene, up to the point at which Macbeth and Banquo enter, after which 
both follow Shakespeare -with unimportant changes. The third witch 
scene — the Hecate episode, which Schiller takes over from the original, 
Foersom omits. The fourth, that in which Macbeth comes to inquire 
into the future, is in both Danish and German essentially Shakespeare's, 
except that Hecate does not appear. Foersom again eliminates her entirely, 
and in Schiller she has become an invisible presence. Foersom, then, 
had the tact and judgment to reject Schiller's transformation of the witches, 
but he fell a victim to the exquisite l>Tic verse of his porter scene, for this 
he has taken over bodily, adding, however, five lines in which something 
of Shakespeare's conception shines through: 

Saa, siig mig nu engang, vaager ikke 
en Konges Oie for hans Folk; nu tror jeg 

tt Theater Revy for 1901, 1902. 

" William Shakespeare: Macbeth. Tragedie i 5 Acter efter Shakespeare og Schiller bearbeidet til 
OpfOrelse paa den danske Skuepladi ved Peter Thun Foersom. KiObenhavn. 1816. 
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at Kongen vd end ei er rigtig livUg 
men gnider og vel lidt i Oinene 
saa efter Gaarsdagsviren. 

Foersom's Macbeth^ accordingly, is a free translation from Sdiiller, 
influenced at certain points by the original. I may mention in passing one 
curious instance of the confusion to which this double source occasioaally 
leads. In the porter scene (P. II, 5) Foersom has, ^^Enter Macduff and 
Ross'' [as in Schiller]. The scene now follows SchiUer to the point where 
Macduff goes to call the king. At this jtmcture, however, Foersom has 
looked over on his copy of Shakespeare, for in the ensuing dialogue, the 
speeches that should go to Ross are assigned, as in Shakespeare, to 
Lenox — ^who does not appear at all ! 

Macbeth continued to be played in the SchiUer-Foersom adaptation 
down to 1860. And it was decidedly popular, being given no less than 
thirty-eight times. On the occasion of two performances in 1827, Joban 
Ludvig Heiberg wrote in his Flyvende Post a review which, better than 
an3rthing else, shows what cultivated playgoers of the time thought of it.^ 
He condemns Schiller for having altered the witches into goddesses of 
fate, like the Erinys of Greek tragedy, instead of leaving them as they 
are, personifications of those elemental forces from which no man ever 
quite emancipates himself. ''But in their vulgar realism, as they appear 
in Shakespeare, with all their coarse and repulsive stories, . . . they 
would certainly be ridiculous and mar the effect of the play. Foersom, 
therefore, [who, it will be remembered, cuts the second witch scene] is 
to be praised for giving them a vague, indefinite character, of which one can 
make what he will." Further on he praises Foersom's judicious cuttings, 
suggesting, however, that he might well have cut more, notably the ridic- 
vlous dialogue between Malcolm and Macduff (IV, 5),^"a veritable mar- 
ionet "scene, one that could not possibly have taken place between real, 
living characters/' 

This criticism, and one which Heiberg passed, not unjustly, on much 
of Foersom's metre, was answered with greater zeal than knowledge by 
a writer in Kjdbenhavnsposten over the signature Inhumanus.^ Heiberg, 
in his reply, of course had no difficulty in burying his adversary under 
a storm of raillery,-* particularly as he singles out Foersom's lame lines; 
but he has no need thereafter to assure us, as he did in a review of Hamlet, 
that he is no blind admirer of Shakespeare.^^ His obliquity of vision and 
the fatal limitations of his sympathy are never more glaring than when 
he deals with a play of Shakespeare's. 

••Three articles. January 19, 22, and 26, 1827. Reprinted in Prosaiske SkrifUr 7:3 ff. 

" February 13, 17. 1827. 

" KJUbtnhawns Flyvtnde Post, February 23 and 26, 1827. Reprinted in Prosaiske Skrifler 7:18 ff. 

" KJdbtnhttPns Flyvtndt Post, March 30. April 2. 1827. Reprinted in Prosaiske Skrift€r 7:24 ff. 
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After the season of 1859-60, Macbeth disappeared from the playbills 
for more than thirty years. On January 21, 1893, it made its reappear- 
ance on the stage in a new cutting based on Lembcke. with Emil Poul- 
sen as an unforgetable Macbeth. 

A full decade after the premier of Macbeth, the theatre ventured upon 
its fourth Shakespearean production, The Merchant of Venice, in a new 
translation by A. E. Boye (and K. L. Rahhek),'* With an excellent cast 
centred about Dr. Ryge as Shylock the play was at least adequately done. 
Overskou reports, too. that it was well received. The fact that it was 
given only four times and then dropped for thirty-eight years, together 
with the tone of such reviews as have come to my notice, might point to 
■ a different conclusion. 

Nyeste Skilderier a} KjobenhavH-* says frankly that whatever suc- 
cess Shakespeare's plays have had in Denmark is due rather to his fame 
than to any pleasure in the performance. He regrets, therefore, that 
The Merchant of Venice should be one of the first offered to the Danish 
public. The play is indeed borne by Shakespeare's mighty spirit, but the 
trial is cannibalistic and Shylock a monster. But, he adds, "the blind 
idolatry of Shakespeare covers every sin." J. L. Heiberg in the Flyvende 
Posfi° concealed his impatience under a cloak of light mockery of the 
"critical playgoer." The Merchant of Venice is a piece to tickle the mob, 
but to your discriminating spectator, it must be a strange thing. For 
it is neither comedy nor tragedy but an impossible neither-one-nor-t he- 
other. That, to begin with, is disconcerting. But there is further the fact 
that the play is strangely impersonal, bearing upon it no sign of the poet's 
zeal and passion, that it is loaded down with an inconsequential subplot 
and a totally superfluous fifth act. The critical playgoer gives it up, 
Heiberg then wittily outlines a scheme for recasting the puzzling play into 
a domestic melodrama of which such a spectator would whole-heartediy 
approve. All this is light mockery, but one has an uneasy suspicion that 
Heiberg sympathizes with the object of his satire, and this suspicion be- 
comes a certainty before the close of the essay: "Although in the pre- 
ceding I have allowed myself a little innocent raillery at the expense of 
the public, I fully recognize the hidden good sense in even the most self- 
contradictory demands. For the reason that great masterpieces do not 
please, — although, since they are known to be great masterpieces, they arc 
greeted with dutiful applause, — does not lie in a perverted love of poor 
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work, but in a feeling that good work should find new forms, whereby 
it may become flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone."'* 

Heiberg is himself this "cultivated playgoer" of whom he speaks 
with sjrmpathetic irony. His system of esthetics, a basic principle of 
which is that dramatic forms should be kept distinct, made hJTri incapa- 
ble of sympathizing with Shakespeare or of really understanding him. 
Fru Heiberg says, indeed, that he called Hamlet the greatest of tragedi«; 
if he did, we may be certain that in his heart he made a good many qual- 
ifications. When he reviewed a production of Hamlet in 1827, he confined 
himself almost altogether to the character, and said little about the play. 

Upon The Merchant of Venice followed, at short intervals, Romeo 
and Juliet (September 2, 1828) and The Merry Wives oj Windsor (March 
9, 1829). Romeo and Juliet was played in a discreet cutting of Foersom, 
made by A. E. Boye." If the premier were interesting for no other reason, 
it would be notable in the history of the Danish stage for the d^but of 
Jomfru Johanne Louise Patges (Fru Heiberg), most famous of all Dan- 
ish actresses, as Juliet. She was then only sixteen, a mere slip of a girl, 
but she revealed tmmistakably her marvelous powers. Juliet's youth 
and innocence and simplicity were perfectly done. One may well believe 
Fru Heiberg, however, when, years later, she writes in her Memoirs that 
in 1828 she played Juliet as a child would, with no comprehension of the 
subtleties of the r61e, without reflection, and almost without design.** 
She could not possibly have been a perfect Juliet, as Overskou and certain 
reviewers would have us believe. But her success was undoubted; she 
established herself as the most promising of the younger actresses, and 
began that long series of triumphs which makes her as unique a figure 
in the history of the Danish stage as Mrs. Siddons in that of Britain or 
Charlotte Cushman in that of America. 

Twenty years later, on January 23, 1847, Fru Heiberg played Juliet 
once more. She was conscious of a surer art, of finer discernment, of incom- 
parably greater truth in her interpretation. In after years she liked to 
think of her Juliet of 1847, and in particular of the exquisite essays of 
Sorcn Kirkegaard, Krisen og en Krise i en Skucspiller hides Lii\ to which 
it gave rise.^* Kirkegaard points out the folly of criticising on artistic 
grounds an actress who is scarcely more than a girl. She is spiritually 
as well as physically immature. The great actress emerges only through 
the development and experience of the years. But this growth of power 

" Quoted from Prosaiskc Skrijlcr. See preceding note. A much more favorable review will be found 
in A. P. Liungc's Theaterblad January 25, 1828. 

« Romeo og Julie. Sdrgcspil i 5 Acter. Indrcttet for den danske Skucplads (af Peter Than Foersom og 
Ad. E. Boye). Kjobenhavn. 1828. Del kongelige Theaters Repertoire no. 6. 

» Et Liv gjenoplevet i Erindringer 1:96-98. 

** Fadrelandet July 24,25, 26, 27, 1848. Reprinted in Sdren Kirhegcard's BlaJarlikler. Udgime af 
Rasmus Nielsen. KjObenhavn. 1857. pp. 173 ff. 
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means a crisis, for the uncritical public worships at the shrine of the young- 
est goddess. 

Ronteo and Juliet was played for the last time at the Royal Theatre 
on April 22. 1874. It was given at Dagmartheatret during the seasons 
of 1899-1900 (fourteen times) and 1907-8 (twelve times). In 1899-1900 
the title-r61es were played by Martinius Nielsen and Fru Augusta Wiehe. 
The reviewers were mildly favorable.** The reviews of the performances 
of 1907-8 are merely tolerant, but Adam Poulsen as Romeo and Fru 
Anna Larsen as Jidiet receive recognition for careful, well planned, and 
well worked out interpretation.** 

The Merry Wives of Windsor^'' was a failure. The drastic humor 
rather took the breath away from polite Copenhagen,** and Overskou's 
opinion that the play ought not to have been attempted at that time, since 
it demands of the spectator a better knowledge of English life than a Dan- 
ish audience in 1830 could be expected to have, probably is well foimded. 
It has never since been given at the Royal Theatre, but in December, 1899, 
Folketheatret, one of the popular houses in Copenhagen, presented it in 
a new cutting by P. A. Rosenberg. The critics call the performance noisy 
and crude ;" but it was a great success none the less, and ran for two weeks 
(December 26 to January 9) to the huge delight of the public. 

Whether or not, as. Arthur Atmiont suggests,*" the failure of The Merry 
Wives discouraged the theatre from attempting another Shakespearean 
production, certain it is that none was essayed for eighteen years. Curious 
enough, it was Heiberg himself who revived Shakespeare on the stage, 
but in a form so garbled that, save for the names of the characters and 
the general fable, there is little of the original left. On September 20, 
1847, accordingly, Viola*^ (Twelfth Night), the first of Sille Beyer's egre- 
gious adaptations of Shakespeare, was produced. Overskou, naturally, 
in his ponderous "Kanzleisprache" calls it, — "en mcd megen Smag og 
god Sans for theatralsk Virkning af Sille Beyer udfort Bearbeidelse af Shake- 
speare's What You WilL'^^ That the cutting was theatrically effective, 
may be conceded; that it was done with good taste is more dubious. The 

» Politiken January 7, 1900. 
Berlingske Tidende January 8, 1900. 

•• Sec particularly an admirable review by Oskar V. Andersen, Varden 5:486. 1907. 

*' De Muntre Koner i Windsor, Et Lystspil i 5 Acter. Oversat af Ad. 'E. Boye. Med Anmcrkninger. 
Kj5bcnhavn. 1829. Del kongelige Theaters Repertoire no. 24. Boye also prepared a translation of Twelfth 
Night {IleUig Tre Kongers Aften. Det hongelige Theaters Repertoire no. 22. Kjdbenhavn. 1822). It was, 

apparently, never used. 

»» Kj&benhavns paste n March 10, 13, 1830. 

•• Berlingske Tidende December 27, 1899. 
Politiken same date. The review is by Edvard Brandes. 

*^ William Shakespeare paa den danske Skueplads. Politiken May 11, 1913. 

«i Viola, LystspU i 3 Acter, En Bearbeidelse af W. Sbakespeares Twelfth Night elUr What You Witt, 
ved Sille Beyer. Kjdbenhavn. 1850. 

«0^«/. 5:779-80. 
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adaptor has condensed the five acta into three. This necessitated, of coune, 
merciless cuts, the rearrangement of scenes to obviate unnecessary shifts, 
and the addition of new links to hold the composite together. The main 
plot is preserved, but the Malvolio plot is eliminated altogether, saw 
that certain of Maria's activities are transferred to the Sir Toby-Sir Andrew- 
Fabian intrigue, and she now takes the lead in gulling Sir Andrew. It ii 
characteristic of Sille Beyer's method that she thinks it necessary to infona 
us expressly (I, 1) that a package of Sebastian's clothes has providentiaBr 
drifted ashore, and later (II, 2), better to motivate the love story, that 
Viola has aheady been at court "several weeks." The fable has a faint 
flavor of Shakespeare, indeed; it is even fainter in the style. To b^;in 
with, Frokcn Beyer has paraphrased Shakespeare's blank verse into sugary 
Danish pentameters, and the lovely songs, as a rule, she has done into 
watery lyrics of her own. cither based on Shakespeare, or entirely original. 

This parody on one of the greatest of romantic comedies was, as Over* 
skou truly says, an extremely successful theatre-piece. Sustained by 
Fru Heiberg's wonderful Viola, it held its own in the repertory down to 
1869, with a total of no less than fifty-two performances. In 1892 Twelfth 
Night was taken up again, but in a sane cutting based on Lembcke's trans- 
lation. The new version has been even more successful than the first, thanks 
mainly to Olaf Poulsen's now historic Sir Toby. Edvard Brandes in his 
review of the premier complained that the lyric beauty of the play had 
been sacrificed.'' And Vilhehn Moller in Tilskueren agrees with him, 
but he can not refrain from unqualified admiration for this glorious Sir 
Toby: "Nej. saadan en scj eg but Drukkcnskab, saadan en stiedig Drilsk- 
hcd, saadan en aa-gaa-Fanden-i voldsk Lijjegladhed der kom frem i hele 
hans Lcgeme naar han dansedc. Dct cr at skabe en historisk Skikkelse 
paa Scencn."" No wonder that Hellig Trc Kongers A/ten has been per- 
formed sixty-five times, a total for the two versions of one hundred seven- 
teen. Only A Midsummer A'jght's Dream surpasses this record. 

A whole scries of Sille Beyer's "Bcarbcidclscr" followed in the train 
of Viola. They differ only in the respect that some are worse than others. 
The worst of all is Livel i Skoven,^ an adaptation of As You Like It, which 
opened the season of 1849-50. That Hcibcrg, who objected to Hoedt's 
comparatively innocent cutting of Hamlet, should have allowed it, passes 
comprehension. For all that is left of Shakespeare's play when Sille Beyer 
is through with it, is the general outline of the action, some of the names, 
and the setting. That the exiled duke is called Robert, and the usurper, 
Philip, that I.c Beau is omitted and his speeches given to Touchstone, — 
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these are not significant changes. But the adaptor has not been content 
with such trifles. As in Viola, she is obsessed with the notion that every- 
thing must be expressly motivated. Orlando is in love with Rosalind be- 
fore the play opens; Duke Frederik (Philip) goes out into the Forest of 
Arden to hunt down the exiles, falls asleep, is attacked by a wild boar, 
miraculously saved by Orlando, and, of course, experiences a change of 
heart and surrenders his usurped crown. Some changes can not be ac- 
counted for at all. Thus the Oliver of As You Like It is eliininated in 
Livet i Skoven; his name, office, and speeches are given — mirabile diciu — to 
Jaques! Oliver's r61e as villain goes to the servant Dennis. Most startling 
of all is the effort to equalize the rfiles of Rosalind and Celia. This is done 
by giving the initiative and most of the witty speeches to Celia, and mak- 
ing Touchstone the deus ex macbina who arranges the difTioueuient in the 
last act. For this shift of emphasis, however, there wa^ a very practi- 
cal reason. Rosalind is tall and fair; Celia is "low and browner than her 
brother." Now Fru Heiberg was low and dark, and must accordingly, 
play Celia. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to exalt Celia at 
the expense of Rosalind. It may be that the trickery was unconscious, 
for even Fru Heiberg seems not to have known that the slightest violence 
had been done to the play." 

Nor were the critics of 1849 much more acute. Berlingske Tidende" 
praises Livet i Skoven as a thoroughly successful theatre-piece, arranged 
with fine knowledge of stage effects. Something of the beauty of the orig- 
inal may, indeed, be gone, but this is compensated for by the gain in sim- 
plicity, clearer motivation, and, as a result, the greater intelligibility. 
Even Meyer Goldschmidt praised it as a skilful adaptation, though he 
was too keen not to see that a great deal had been lost in the process of 
amputation and arrangement.*' 

In 1874, however, when the Sille Beyer version was revived, the tone 
of the press reviews was greatly changed. Ftsdretawlet** says that although 
a reader of As You Like It is confused by the glowing colors, the many 
episodes, and the interwoven sub-plots, two characters stand out — Rosa- 
lind, the half-girlish lover, and the melancholy Jaques. In a stage version, 
cuttings and shifts are to be expected, but we have a right to ask that 
characters remain clear and distinct. If an adaptor is so blind that he will 
change Jaques into a sentimental lover in the middle of the play, and 
assign to the rather cold and commonplace Celia many of the speeches 
that most finely reveal the character of Rosalind, then one can compare 
him only to a woodsman who levels the forest, leaving only dumps of 
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tinderfarush, where, to be sure, one detects the odor of flowers, but misses 
the great trees that once stood there. The best that can be said of Livei 
i Skoven is that it reminds us of Shakespeare. Dagbladefi^ is even more 
severe. The reviewer calculates ironically how many characters Sille Beyer 
has saved. ''First of all, the wicked Oliver, Orlando's brother, is con- 
verted into an admirable fellow, whose sins are poured on the devoted head 
of Duke Philip, and who is merged with the melancholy Jaques. Second, 
such of Le Beau's speeches as are needed are given to Touchstone, while 
Sir Oliver Martezt, Sylvius, William, and certain other minor characters 
are eliminated. Of the servants, Dennis becomes steward to Orlando, 
a back-biter and traitor — a character not found in Shakespeare at all." 
The rest, too, are painfully transformed — ^Rosalind, from a witty, lively, 
romantic girl in love to a highly proper young lady; Corin from an ami- 
able and interesting fool to an elephant in love, etc. The attempt to moti- 
vate the usurping duke's change of heart, the writer calls ''crude and 
mechanical." Berlingske Tidend^^ remarks that the result of the revamp- 
ing is a thinness and uncertainty of characterization which niiakes it impos- 
sible to foQow the characters at all. They are one thing at one moment, 
quite another the next. 

Yet this odd caricature reached the comparatively high total of forty 
performances between the premier in 1847 and the collapse in 1874, after 
which the national theatre abandoned it. In May, 1913, Dagmartheatret 
brought out Wildenvey's adaptation of As You Like It?'^ with Johanne 
Dybwad herself as Rosalind. It scored in Copenhagen quite as decided 
a hit as it had already scored in Christiania. From May 8 to May 31 — 
the end of the season — ^it was played twenty-two times to crowded houses. 

Livet i Skoven was followed in due course by Kongens LcBge, an adapta- 
tion after the usual Sille Beyer pattern of AWs Well That Ends Well.^ 
This metamorphosis is not qtdte so complete as that of As You Like It, 
but it is exceedingly characteristic. Froken Beyer's chief aim seems 
to have been to preserve Helena's maiden modesty. She is changed from 
a rather robust- Elizabethan to a sentimental love-lorn lass in the first 
three acts, and to a fascinating country girl who wins Bertram by her 
own charms, in the last two. Every precaution has been taken to pro- 
tect the virgin reserve of the heroine. Thus it is Parolles, not Helena, 
who suggests following Bertram to the court, and it is the king who, quite 
as a stroke of genius, fixes her reward for curing him of his illness. This, 

M Same date. 

u Same date. 

"See Shakespeare in Norway, Publications of the Society for the Advancement of ScandinaviAn 
Study 4:136 fif. 

" Konttns Lag€. Romantisk Lystspil i 5 Acter. Efter W. Shakespcares AWs Well That Ends IFtf. 
Bearbeidet af S. Beyer. KJObenhavn. 1850. 
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of cotirse, is not Shakespeare's Helena, but a young lady of the upper mid- 
dle class of Sille Beyer's Copenhagen. 

MoTgenposlen^ reviewed the production favorably, but Fadrelandel,*^ 
the organ of what Overskou and Fru Heiberg called the "Anti-Heiberg 
dique," handled it severely. The reviewer remarks, very justly, that this 
is not Shakespeare, but a new play, in which the heroine has been converted 
into a love-sick girl who is one thing in the first half of the play, and 
quite another in the second. Literairt Maanedsskrijf-* thinks that Kon- 
getu LtBge is pretty dilute stuff^a mild whiskey sling with generous por- 
tions of sugar and water. Overskou, of course, attributes the unfavorable 
criticism to Heiberg's enemies, and records as a matter of fact that the 
adaptation was received with great applause. The statement is confirmed 
in a measure by the press, and quite decisively by the theatre records, 
for it was performed fourteen times in its first season — an unusual record 
in those days^and remained popular for more than a decade. Up to May 
21, 1863, when it was played for the last time, it had been given forty- 
five times. 

Lovbud og Lovbrud,^'' an adaptation, as fatuous as the others from 
Sille Beyer's hand, of Love's Labour's Lost, was put on the boards early 
in the season of 1853-54 (September 13), but met with a cool reception. 
Even Overskou can not claim more than that it escaped positive failure, 
in spite of Fru Heiberg's admirable interpretation of the princess, Michael 
Wife's of the king, and Rosenkilde's delicious Don Armado.'* 

Berlingske Tidende,^' nevertheless, says that the "Bearbeidelse" 
has been made with skill and tact, and results in an admirable play. It is 
not so well satisfied with Froken Beyer's poetic style, which sinks fre- 
quently to banal triviahty. Literairt Maanedsskrift,^" on the other hand, 
criticised the play as an egregious display of bad taste. "A few fine bits 
of characterization — the only suggestions of Shakespeare's esprit— and 
a few piquant situations, sustain a body puffed up with unhealthy cor- 
pulence. The dialogue is horrible throughout — saturated with a lyricism 
which can only be described as in wretched taste." That this kind of stuff 
has been praised in some portion of the pubUc press, the reviewer explains 
by saying that the pubHc may be so overwhelmed by spurious beauties 
that in the end they make an impression through sheer force of numbers. 

■■ ScpMmbet 16, USO. 
■September 27. IBSa 
•• I (October ISS0-At>ri1. IS51). 

" Lotbud ci LoelirHd. LyiUpil i 4 AcCer. Ea Bcubcidshs af W. Shaksspeare'i Loh'i Labaur'i Last ved 
Sille Beyu. Kjtkbcahavn. IS5J. 
■0m»(. 6;I78. 
"Septcmbet IT, ISSJ. 
» October. ISS3, 
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To fhis attack '^B. S." replied in KjSbenhcamsfosten.^ He blames Adolph 
Hertz for xaakixig charges without sustaining them. . And then he misses 
the point by aswiming that Hertz had attacked Lod^s Lahow^s Lost. 
''But this play is one of the most difficult of Shakespeare's to transplant, 
dnoe so much is necessarily lost in the process. The adaptation, there- 
fore, must be judged in the Ught of this difficulty, and its fitness to be 
performed by the opportunities it gives to the actors." Hertz answered 
"Criticus E. S./' as he called him, in Literairi Maanedsskrifi for No- 
vember of the same year."* He dismisses "E. S.V deleDseot Love's Labour's 
Last with the curt remark that he is concerned with Sille Beyer's play, 
not with Shakespeare's. He admits that an adaptor must have liberty 
to make necessary changes, but to alter as Sille Beyer has done, by elim- 
inating the page, the curate, and the schoolmaster, is to make a new play. 
As evidence of his statement that the play is ''gjennemsivet af en yderlig 
smaglte Lyrik," he might offer much, but contents himself with the^fd- 
kming pearl of price: 

I hver en Taare preget er et Billed — 

Thi iiafbrudt belyst af Elskov's Lue, 

Har Phantasiens Pensd f rem det stillet — 

Dog for dit Savn [Savnet af dig] min Glsede skal fordunklel 

Drag Ringen om din Arm dens hvide Bue, 

Da ser jeg Lykken's Maal i Haabet funkle. 

Now, he asks, what does this mean? The plea that the fitness of a play 
must be judged by the opportimities it affords to the staff of the theatre, 
is, of course, not sound, for either one is an artist or one is not, and pre- 
sumably a true artist can do as well in a good play as in a bad one. 

Lovbud og Lovbrud was withdrawn after six only moderately well 
attended performances. 

One might suppose that the Royal Theatre would by this time have 
been surfeited with Froken Sille Beyer's adaptations. But not quite. 
When, on September 1, 1859, Much Ado about Nothing was played, it 
was in a version of the familiar sort under the title Kjcsrlighed paa Vilds- 
for.^ FcBdrelandet^^ insists that it would have been the part of wisdom 
to write an entirely new play on one of the plots of Much Ado, rather 
than murder both and call the result Shakespeare. Morgenposten^ says 
that the first performance was successful, but complains of the imdue 
prominence which the cutting gives to the Dogberry-Verges episodes. 
Overskou** records that this last effort of Sille Beyer's was an imquali- 

« October 27, 1853. 
•P. 45. 

* KjarliiM. Paa VUdspor has never been published. 
M September 5, 1859. 

« September 5, 1859. 

* Op, ciL Review of teason 1859-60. 
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fied success, borne largely by Nielsen's Leonato, Wiehe's Benedict, and 
Phister's Dogberry. It achieved the distinctly creditable total of nine 
performances in the saason of 1859-60. In the following season (1860-61) 
it was played only twice, but six times in the season 1861-62. It was 
then withdrawn permanently. In 1880, however. Much Ado was revived 
in a new stage version by H. P. Hoist. 

The final word on Froken Beyer and her crimes against Shakespeare 
was written by Georg Brandes in 1868 on the occasion of a performance 
of Viola.^-^ 

"Most people," says one of Tieck*s characters apropos of Shakespeare's Twelfth 
Night, "are too feeble to know the faith and humility necessary to an understanding 
of a piece of genuine literature." "You are right in using the word feeble,*' answers 
his interlocutor, "for genuine humility depends upon strength." We need not seek 
far for an application of these words. If a foreigner, an Englishman or a German, 
were to learn that we play Shakespeare's comedies on our stage in a series of 
wretched and garbled manglings, he might be disposed to believe that we Danes 
owed these adaptations to some coarse fellow who, in his brutality, without fear 
and without shame, had laid hands on the anointed of the muses; and he would 
doubtless be startled to learn that a modest little old lady had ventured on such a 
deed. But Tieck is right; imbecility has even less confidence in great souls than has 
arrogance and coarseness. The good old lady went about her work with the best 
of intentions. First of all, she divided Shakespeare's play into two parts, of which 
she rejected one, then tinkered a little with the characters of the other. "By the 
azure of my stockings," she declared, "I'll adapt these personages to modern dramatic 
requirements." And then she brought out a whole sack of fig leaves, and wherever 
Shakespeare had left the nude, she laid a fig leaf. She dressed up his nude figures; 
she made a few slight changes and alterations in them, and in her innocence she 
never suspected that the trifle she had taken away was the tip of their noses. 
Her old-maid nerves could not endure frank burlesque, and her dilute mentality 
could not comprehend what Malvolio had to do with the duke and Viola. The 
preface to her adaptation is commended to all lovers of the naive. "Of the double 
plot," she writes, " . . . I have been attracted more by the erotic- romantic, with 
its appurtenant comic characters, than by the Malvolio intrigue, however much I 
admire its force and its telling satire. It may easily be omitted, since it is without 
essential connection with the love story, and it may provide the material for another 
comedy, if anyone should care to use it." How generous! The old lady portions 
out Shakespeare's effects. She did not know what she was about. She had it on 
Heiberg's authority that what she did was very good. We know, of course, that 
Shakespeare lay beyond Heiberg's pale. He was too exclusively an admirer of Goethe 
to be able to share Goethe's boundless admiration for the English poet. He was too 
romance [romansk] in his sympathies and training, too moderate in his passions, 
ever to feel the divine shudder which the French call "le frisson de Shakespeare." 
Assured by Heiberg, Froken Beyer applied a foreign standard to the romantic works 
of English genius, and the apparent duality of the action seemed to her a violation 
of the rules. But even from her own point of view it is difficult to defend what she 
has done. When anything is so colorftd, so amusing, so perfect as that which she 
has omitted, who would not like to see it within the time demanded by En Sdndag 
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paa Amager, and who would miss it for the sake of a rule? If the acenea axe super- 
flttOttS, then how essential, as the proverb has it, is the superfluous! And if thdr 
presence in the play does violate the rules — ^what of it? Would any people sacrifioe 
a victory because it had been won in defiance of the rules of war, or a hero because 
he was bom out of wedlock? 

Sille Beyer passed, but there was still H. P. Hoist. As early as 1864 
the theatre had planned to bring out his adaptation of A Winter's Tale 
in the German acting version by Dingelstedt.** For one reason or another, 
however, the production was postponed till the opening of the season 
1868-69. One is glad to say that it met with a chilly reception. Ovcr- 
skou says that Dingelstedt and Hoist, seconded by Flotow's music, de- 
stroyed the idyllic atmosphere of the original, and attempted in vain to 
substitute for it the pomp and drctunstance of the masque. This crit- 
icism is thoroughly right, and in different ways it is repeated by the press— 
Fadr$lafidet^^ Berlingske Ttdende,'^^ and Dagbladet.''^ 

In general it may be said that Hoist's version is simply a translation 
into Danish of Dingelstedt's. It follows the German with only trifling 
variations. Mechanically the two are identical — ^four acts with ten scene- 
shifts. Hoist has even followed Dingelstedt's scene division, and has omit- 
ted only one scene (D. IV, 7) — ^that in which the shepherd and his son 
lord it over Autolycus. The dramatis personae are identical in the two 
versions: the shepherd and his son are given names — ^Tityrus and Mopsus 
respectively; the two shepherdesses are merged in one, Mopsa; and the 
lords who have speaking parts are eliminated, their speeches, so far as they 
are retained, being assigned to Cleomenes and Dion. This latter arrange- 
ment is made possible by sending not Cleomenes and Dion, but a high 
priest of Apollo, to Delphi. 

Three principles lie at the bottom of the Holst-Dingelstedt version. 

First, Dingelstedt has aimed to reduce the nimiber of scene-shifts 
to secure continuity of action. Thus I, 1 ; III, 1 ; and III, 3 are cut out, 
and the last replaced by a new scene in which Antigonus, who has been 
ordered simply to carry off Perdita to a desert place, appears in a wild 
of Sicily, not Bohemia, and then suddenly declares that he will take her 
to Arcadia, which, in Dingelstedt replaces the Bohemia of Shakespeare. 
A long time afterwards wc learn incidentally that Antigonus has been 
killed by a bear. By this maneuvering we are spared an excursion to the 
coast of Bohemia (Arcadia). 

Second, Dingelstedt has imdoubtedly sought to make the chain of 
causation more obvious and specific. In Shakespeare we are surprised 

•• Et Vintererentyr. Romantisk Skucspil i 4 Actcr. Bearbeidet after Shakespearcs The Winter's TaU 
og Dingelstedfs Ein WinUrmHrchen af H. P. Hoist. KjObcnhavn. 1868. 

•• September 5, 1868. 

70 September 4. 1868. 

" September 4. 1868. 
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at the senseless jealousy of Leontes. In the German version we are prepared 
for it, mainly by stage directions, but also by some slight alterations in the 
text. The purpose is evident from the first piece of business in the play: 

Leontes [indetn er, seiner Unruhe nicht mehr Herr . . . ] 

and further, after Hermione's speech, 

Ihr fasst ihn auch zu kalt. 

[Leontes zuckt zusammen] 

When Leontes and Polyxenes talk about their children, Leontes remarks 
maliciously to Polyxenes and Hermione: 

Dasselbe Amt hat dieser Schalk bei mir, 
Deswegen bleibe ich mit ihm. Ihr habt 
Wohl bessere Unterhaltung. 

In like manner, Polyxenes suspects at once that his son is in love with Per- 
dita. In the pastoral scene, where, in disguise, he talks with her of the 
grafted flowers, a stage direction reads, 

Polyxenes: Doch die Natur entartet, wenn sie nicht 
Gezuchtet und veredelt wird durch Kunst. 
I Sie (i.e., Perdita) forschend anblickend] 

Finally, to explain the activity of Autolycus in the denouement, Dingel- 
stedt makes him the runaway Fool of Florizel. 

In the third place, as I have already indicated, the adaptors make 
a show piece of it — a sort of gorgeous masque at court. The play opens 
in the banqueting hall of the palace. The stage direction reads: 

[Schauplatz — Festhalle zu Konigspalaste in Syrakus. Im Hintergrunde^ zwischen 
Sdulen und erhoht, das Banket. Im Vordergrunde Musiker und Tdnzer, beim Aufgehen 
des Vorhangs mit AuffUhrung eines Waffentanzes^ unter Begleitung von Blasinstrumenten 
und Saitenspielen, beschdftigt.] 

The trial is converted into an elaborate ceremonial. The First Officer 
of the Court (in Shakespeare) becomes the Senior Judge of a bench of six. 
Dion and Cleomenes as messengers to Delphi are replaced by a priest 
of Apollo with a numerous train of priests, acolytes, and virgins. The 
stage direction for their entrance will give some notion of the ceremony: 

[Hinter der Scene links, mdchtige selfsame Tone. Der Zugder Priester naht sehr lang- 
sam. Voraus: einige Tempeldiener mit Tuba oder Horn. DannKnaben, Weihrauchgefdsse 
schwingend. Vier Priester A polios bekrdnzt. Zwei Jungfrauen, nach der Art Pythia 
gekleidet, verhUllt, mit aufgelostem Haar, tragen zwischen sich in den Hdnden eine Urne, 
mit vier grossen Siegeln verschlossen. Hinter ihnen der Oberpriester. Vier Priester, 
Knaben. Bei seinem Eintritt stehen alle ehrfurchtsuoll auf, auch Leontes und Hermione. 
Das Volk wirft sich zum Teil nieder.] 

This ambitious piece, which savors a good deal of some English and 
American show productions of Shakespeare, survived only five perform- 
ances. Of it, Georg Brandes said in Illustreret Tidende:''^ 
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To waste any words on the acting version would be futile. What boots it to 
complain of the lack of respect we are in the habit of showing Shakespeare, when one 
has not the power to stop that thinning out and germanizing of the great EngUshman, 
which apparently are deemed essential on our stage when a cutting is to be made. 
The character who has suffered most is Perdita. When a character is delineated in 
inch few strokes, every speech is a treasure. But in the present version, the atmosp 
phere that hovered about her words is dissipated and fled. Her speeches are cut, 
shortened, filed away, and the word or two which in such masterly fashion reveals 
her feelings at the death of the queen, are gone. Only one who takes a positive delight 
in cutting up a living body can so mutilate a beautiful thing. 

For the rest, this version is constructed on the same principle as the others. Take 
away the spirit of the time; replace it by that of a vapid no- time. To this may be 
added that the interpolated processions convert the drama into a ballet in some 
places, while in others the deafening music turns it into melodrama. When one 
sees this hodge-podge of all the arts, one realizes for the first time with what ample 
justification and with what barren results J. L. Heiberg strove his whole life long to 
keep the forms of art distinct. 

Early in the season of 1893-94, The Winter's Tale was revived in a 
less pretentious version based on Lembcke's translation. The comedy 
scenes were well done, but the reviewers agree that the performance, in 
fhe words of Politiken, lacked FesHvaias—M^t, color, and the pulse of 
youth. It was too much like a "command" performance at court." 

To H. P. Hoist the Danish stage owes also acting versions of A Mid- 
summer Nighfs Dream and Much Ado about Nothing. The former^* was 
played for the first time on March 30, 1879. It is in a very tolerable and 
skilful cutting, preserving much more accurately than either of the others 
not the action merely, but the tone of the original. The translation un- 
doubtedly follows Oehlenschlaeger, but not more closely than Oehlen- 
schlaeger follows Tieck-Schlegel, or Lembcke, Foersom. It is certainly 
not, therefore, as a writer in Dagbladet implies, ^^ a disingenuous plagiarism. 
At all events. Hoist had the satisfaction, after the disappointing failure 
of TJie Winter's Tale, of scoring an unqualified success. The performance 
was an artistic delight, says Berlingske Tidende;''^ music, acting, stage- 
setting — all combining to produce a thoroughly unified and organic whole. 
Dagbladet'''' speaks of the beauty and fitness of Mendelssohn's music, 
and warmly congratulates the theatre on an admirable and satisfying 
piece of work. It rather objects to Hoist's translation, remarking that 
there is no excuse for using it when Lembcke is available. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream maintained its popularity. With one 
himdred and eighteen performances it heads the list of Shakespeare plays. 

"September 20, 21, 1893. Cf. Berlingske Tidende September 21, 1893. 

'♦ W. Shakesi.)€arc: Kn Skjctrsommrrnatsdrdm. Romantisk Skuespil bearbeidct til MendeUsohn- 
Bartholdy's Musik og Indrcttet til Brug for dot kongelige Theater af H. P. Hoist. KjObcnhavn. 1879. 

'» Dagbladet April 22, 1880. 

»• March 31, 1879. 

"April 1, 1879. 
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Twelfth Night, however, with one hundred and seventeen, is a close second. 
Undoubtedly this popularity was due in great measure to the genius of 
Olaf Poulsen, of whose superb Bottom the town never tired. In 1903, 
moreover, its popularity secured further impetus through the appear- 
ance of Johanne Dybwad, from the National Theatre at Christiania, as 
Puck. Fru Dybwad instantly gained for herself that unique place in the 
hearts of the playgoers of Copenhagen which she had long since won in 
Norway, and which she has never lost. Berlingske Tidende^^ wrote in its 
review of the performance of September 23, at which Fru Dybwad made 
her debut before a Danish audience: ''It may be said without exagger- 
ation that we really understood Puck for the first time last night — under- 
stood that he is the central figure of the play. It were too much to say 
that we had ever suspected it before. We really saw the fantastic Puck 
who plays tricks all about him, and who literally snaps and sparkles out 
of pure joy in his deviltry." And PoUtiken,'^^ usually a little super- 
cilious and hypercritical, was equally enthusiastic: "Fru Dybwad so com- 
pletely dominated the performance . . . that even in the scenes in which 
Puck does not appear, the memory of her sparkling presence lingered. 
Thus a play we have often merely endured was given a shimmer of roman- 
tic lunacy and deep human wisdom fused in one ... and all because 
a little woman played about on the boards with gesttires we had never 
seen before . . . There was the jubilation at the theatre which one sees 
only on one of its great nights. Fru Dybwad's genius won Copenhagen 
definitively and decisively." In Tilskueren,^^ Professor Vilhelm Andersen 
wrote a delightful and penetrating study of Fru Dybwad's art. "It was 
not art, or, rather, it was more than art, it was a bit of mythology. One 
saw a creature of nature; the player before the play, with all the possi- 
bilities of his art latent within him. Song and dance and acting in one 
and the same person — a creature without sex, a heartless thing, whose 
delight it was to toy with hearts ... in short, art itself in its beginnings." 
Finally, in 1910, the exquisite comedy was played by actors from 
the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen's wonderful open-air theatre in Dyxe- 
haven. Here imder the old beeches, in the mingled moonlight and twi- 
light of a northern night — one can not conceive of a setting lovelier or more 
appropriate. Dr. Maurice F. Egan, who reviewed it for Theatret,^^ said 
truly: "Such a performance as this is conceivable only in a cotmtry in 
which there is a high civilization combined with a love of nature and an 
intimate sense of its shifting moods." 

" September 24, 1903. 

" September 24, 1903. 

8«Pp. 480ff. 1909. 

« 9 (1909-1910) :137. Mr. Egan was American minister to Denmark from 1907 to 1918. 
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In April, 1880, the theatre brought out Hoist's version of Muck Ado, 
Star Staahei for IngetUing,^ to replace Sille Beyer's impossible Kjcgr- 
Kghed paa Vildspar. This is based frankly on Oechelli&user's German 
adaptation, Viel Ldrmen urn Nichts. The departures are trifling. The 
translation, however, is a brisk colloquial rendering of the English original 
which goes admirably in the repartee between Benedict and Beatrice, 
and in the low comedy scenes, but which distinctly jars when one meets 
it in the arraignment of Hero. The new cutting met with but medioae 
success. Certsdnly there is no enthusiasm about the press rev iews, althon^ 
the actors receive credit for good work, and the theatre for an adequate 
staging. Dagbladet^ again takes occasion to remind the authorities that 
there is a standard Danish translation of Shakespeare, and insists that 
stage versions should be based upon it. Star Staahei for IngenUng was 
given six times in April and May, 1880, and five times in September and 
October of the same year. It was then permanently withdrawn. 

In the meantime, while these adaptations of H. P. Hoist held the 
boards, the Royal Theatre had added two other of Shakespeare's plays 
to the repertoire — Cymbeline^ in a translation and ''Bearbeidelse'' by 
Julius Martensen, and Henry IV in a version practically identical with 
that performed in Christiania in Bjdmson's time.^ 

Martensen's Cymbeline is important inasmuch as it is the first of 
the many and varied adaptations to be made with a clear knowledge 
of the Elizabethan stage and the limitations which it imposed upon the 
playwright. Most stage versions, as Martensen points out in the essay 
appended to his own,^ have been made quite arbitrarily, and are as a result, 
inartistic and unsatisfactory. It is as though one were to translate a for- 
eign classic without knowing the language in which it is written! If, 
therefore, one knows the stage conditions which a play of Shakespeare's 
had to satisfy, it is possible that one can remove from it the purely acci- 
dental and ephemeral features without injury to substance or atmosphere, 
and so adapt it intelligently to the technical demands of our own theatre. 

The stage of Shakespeare, as he reminds us, was quite unlike the 
modem picture stage with its prosccniimi arch, its curtain, and its imi- 
tative scene^>^ In consequence, there were no scene shifts and no regular 
pauses. The performance was to all intents and purposes continuous. 

•« William Shakes prare. Stnr Staahei for In^entin^. Romantisk Lystspil i 5 Acter. Oversat af H. P. 
Hoist og Indrettet til Theaterbrug eftcr Wilh. OcchclhAu.H;r's Viel Ldrmen um Xichts (1878). KjCbenhavn. 
1880. 

M April 22, 1880. 
Cf. also Berlingike Tidende April 21, 1880. 

** Cymbeline. EventyrliRt Skuespil af Shakespeare, bearbcidct for den danskc Scene. Med et Til!c8 
om de shakespcarskc Skuespil or dot modcrne Theater. Kjttbcnhavn. 1871. 

•• Cf. Shakespeare in Noruray p. 189. 

■ Om d* shakes ptareske Skuespil, etc. See note 84. 
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This is the fuadamental peculiarity to bear in mind. An Elizabethan 
play is made up, from the modem point of view, of one act with many 
scenes. How is such a play to be performed on a present day stage? 
Martensen has small patience with the "romantic" protest against tamper- 
ing with the text of the plays. He has as little patience with the alter- 
native^to give them upon a specially designed Elizabethan stage. The 
stage of Elizabeth is dead; we have to meet the demands of the nine- 
teenth centin7 theatre. And this we must do not by reckless and 
arbitrary cutting, but by a discreet removal of features which modem 
stagecraft renders superfluous. He then proceeds to a critical examination 
of his adaptation of Cymbeline with a view to showing what elements are 
obsolete and unnecessary, and how they have been removed. The explan- 
ation is so long that I can give only its basic features. A few scenes widely 
separated in the original have been brought together to avoid unneces- 
sary scene-shifts; long explanatory speeches have been cut. For instance, 
Act I. 1 is omitted, and the material facts communicated incidentally 
in later scenes. And finally, what Martensen calls "intermezzo scenes," 
i.e., scenes which do not advance the action, the sole purpose of which is 
to give notice of shifts in time or place, or both, have been deleted, neces- 
sary information which they contain being given indirectly in other ways. 
Such "intermezzo scenes" are II, 1; III, 1 (which is fused with III, 5); 
III, 7; IV, 1. The discovery of these scenes seems to me of real impor- 
tance, and deserving of more attention than has apparently been given 
to it. 

At the close of the essay Martensen reinforces his argument by certain 
suggestions for stage versions of Macbeth and The Merchant of Venice. 
He would end Act I of Macbeth with scene 6; scene 7 may be fused with 
scene 5. Act II should close with the flight of the princes; scene 2 is a pure 
intermezzo scene to allow sufficient time to elapse between Macbeth's 
election and his coronation. On the Elizabethan stage, where the action 
went on utto tenore. such a filler was necessary; on our own it may well 
be omitted, since all that we need to know we leam from Banquo's so- 
liloquy at the opening of Act III. 

As to The Merchant of Venice, he holds that the common criticism 
of Act V as inorganic, could have no validity at the time the play was 
written. The unbroken progress of the action would effectually conceal 
any break between" what we call Act IV and Act V. Tlie same effect 
of continuity can be secured on the modem stage by a division into three 
acts. The third act would then begin in the coiut and end in Portia's 
garden. Indeed, some such arrangement has been used with great suc- 
cess at the Burgtheater in Vienna. "This play is one of those which re- 
quire a thorough-going adaptation [Bearbeidelsej, and which can not 
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be performed in a mere cutting [forkortet Literaturoversssttelse], without 
reminding us of the old maxim, ^^summum jus, summa injuria/' 

Cymbeline was played for the first time at the Royal Theatre on Oc- 
tober 4, 1871, with decided success, being given no less than nineteen tima 
the first season. The press, however, is hardly more than mildly appfov- 
ing. FcBdrelandefi'' remarks that Cymbeline presents unusual diflBcultki 
to theatregoers of our day. It is frankly a romantic play, with none of 
that brilliant dialogue and those revealing glimpses of life which one so 
often finds in Shakespeare. Save for the closing scene, there is hardly 
a dramatic episode in it, and even here the supra-natural is dotnitiant 
The result to a casual reader and spectator is stark confusion. Beneath 
this romantic waywardness, however, lies penetrating characterizatioih— 
of the loyal and lovely Imogen, of Posthumus, lachimo, and of Ctoten, 
sordid and earthly in all his desires and appetites. The reviewer finds 
Martensen's adaptation on the whole excellent. The acting was uni- 
formly good; the staging magnificent. Berlingske Tidende^ thinks that 
the conventions of a Shakespearean romance are an effective barrier to 
real enjoyment by a modem audience — ^the sudden and violent shifts in 
time and place, the improbable wager between Posthumus and lachinio, 
and lachimo's trick. The play is one which necessitates the laying aside 
of our critical prepossessions and giving ourselves up to a fairy tale. And 
we are not accustomed to do this. Hence the tempered approval with whidi 
it was received. The reviewer feels that the cutting was too severe, and 
robbed the play of much of its Shakespearean quality. But the acting was 
good, and the setting extraordinarily beautiful. 

No sooner had the Royal Theatre brought Cyynheline on the boards, 
than Lembcke sued it for improper use of his translation. Martensen, 
of course, was cited as co-defendant. Lembcke charged that Marten- 
sen had taken over bodily more than five hundred lines, that he had changed 
others only slightly, that his translation was ill-concealed plagiarism.** 
To this Martensen replied,'^ first, that of the five hundred lines in ques- 
tion, many are radically different from Lenibckc^s; second, a consider- 
able number of the verses can be translated in only one way if the trans- 
lator is to be reasonably faithful to the original; third, still other verses 
must be translated in only one way by everyone who has the slightest 
feeling for Danish. Martensen also makes much in his reply of the cor- 
respondences betw^een Lembcke's translation and Ilagberg's Swedish. 

"No. 233. 1871. 

M October 5. 1871. No. 237. 

•• Til narmere Oplysning om Theaterorersaitelsen af Cymbeline. Af Edvard Lembcke. KjObenhava. 
1872. 

M Hr. Lembck€ og Hans Eiendomsret. I Anledning af Processen om Cymbeline. Af Julius MarteMStt. 
Kjfibenhavn. 1872. 
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There can, of course, be no doubt that Martensen has been mark- 
edly influenced by Lembcke. There can be even less doubt, however, 
that the resemblances do not constitute plagiarism. If they do, then 
I/embcke certainly plagiarized Foersom, Wulfl, and Hagberg. It is obvious 
that when an earlier translation of a foreign original exists, later translations 
lare certain to be influenced by it, so that resemblances between the two will 
be found. The number of these correspondences and their closeness will 
be greatly increased when the two translators are contemporaries. This 
was substantially the opinion of the court in its decision acquitting the 
director of the theatre, Conferentsraad Linde, and dismissing the charges." 
I Cymbeline was played forty-three tiroes, from October 4, 1871 to June 6, 

Pl8S8. 

I As in Norway, so in Denmark, the history of Henry IV is the history 
kof the Falstaff scenes. The rest hardly mattered. Some o£ those from 
[ Part I were given by Lindgren at a private benefit performance on April 
! 6, 1816, but the real credit of brinf^ing Falstaff on the Danish stage belongs 
to Kristian Mantzius. In 1872 he brought out at the Casino Prinds Hen- 
rik og Falstaff, a more or less coherent arrangement of the appropriate 
scenes from Parts I and II, and scored, as the critics say, a conspicuous 

I personal success as Falstaff.*" 
Six years later (September 23, 1877) he carried his Falstaff to the Royal 
Theatre in a new, more ambitious adaptation, Kong Henrik den Fjerde. 
The new cutting resembles somewhat Bjomson's of 1865: the first two 
acts of Part I are retained, though much shortened; of Act III, the first long 
scene is omitted; Acts IV and V are combined to make the new Act IV by 
tacking Act V directly on to IV, 2; the fifth act is made up of the tavern 
scene (II, 3) and the death scene (IV. 4) from Part II. Both Ftsdrdandet^ 
and Dagbladet*' call attention to the violence done to Shakespeare by this 
cutting, and the latter suggests that the play might be appropriately 
called Prinds Henrik. Nevertheless this condensed Henry IV was a huge 
success. Mantzius was a brilliant Falstaff, as he had proved six years 
before at the Casino, and this time he had the support of Enul Poulsen's 
'prince Hal. To see one such scene as that at the Boar's Head Tavern 
■where the prince draws the fat knight from one outrageous lie to another 
was, says Dagbladet, "worth volumes of comment." This version was 
jplayed eleven times in the season of 1877-78, and six times in that of 1880- 
81. In the meantime, September, 1878, Mantzius gave the FalstafI scenes 
of Part I, Act II once more at-the Casino. He had had to sacrifice the 
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support which had been his at the larger theatre, particalafij 
was the absence of Emil Poylsen conspicuous, so that his Palstaff was not 
quite the superb character of the year before. None the less it was a fine 
achievement. Another version of the );wo parts was played successfullr 
at Dagmartkeatret in January, 1913, giving to this private theatre tte 
unique distinction of two Shakespearean plays in one season. 

In 1852, as we have seen, Hdedt had tried in vain to prevail upon 
Heiberg to put on Richard III. The only result of his efforts was the 
notorious piece of criticism about Melpomene's dagger and the butcher 
knife.** Not till half a century had gone did the theatre, at the instaaoe 
of Dr. Karl Mantzius, venture to add it to the repertoire. But if the ddaj 
had been long, the manner of production offered some compensations, 
for Mantzius brought it out on an elaborately contrived ''Shakespeare 
stage." The experiment, however, was only a doubtful success. Vilhdm 
Osterberg in Berlingske Tidende^ warmly approv^ of it. He hoped that 
it would nmke it possible to put on an Elizabethan play without cutting 
it to ribbons. Poliiiken's^'' reyiewer took the opposite position. He writes 
that so far as he could see the only effect of the ''Shakespeare stage" was 
to remind the spectators that they were in a theatre, for the illusion was 
constantiy being broken by the manipulation of the back curtains in fall 
view of the audience. 

Richard III was given seventeen times during the season. The per- 
formance as a whole was not distinguished, and the new staging soon 
lest its novelty, but Dr. Mantzius gave a finished interpretation of Richard, 
of his i)erson and bitterness and tragic destiny. Novelty and finish, how- 
ever, can not keep a play on the boards; and Richard III passed unregretted, 
Shakespeare stage and all. The two remaining Shakespearean productions, 
Othello and Julius Caesar, were staged in the conventional way. 

Othello came to the national theatre by way of the minor theatres 
of Copenhagen. In May, 1885 and again a year later, the Italian actor 
Rossi produced it at Folketheatrct, and despite \mattractive surround- 
ings, inadequate staging, and a foreign language, scored one of the tri- 
umphs of Danish stage history.** In 1890 Riis-Knudson produced it in 
a superb setting at Dagmartheatret. The critics commended his energy 
and enterprise and Martiniiis Nielsen^s excellent Othello, but for the rest 
their praise is extremely reserved. Berlingske Tidende^^ compares the 
production imfavorably with Rossi^s, and Politiken^^^ comments dryly: 



M See p. 8S. 

•• November 10, 190a 

•' November 10. 1900. 

•• Politiken May 29. 1885. 

Berlingske Tidende May 28. 29. 1885. 

•• Apnl 8. 1890. 

>o«Apxil9. 1890. 
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"Der skal Kugle til en Tronder, og der skal stor Ktinst til en klassisk 
Tragedie." Nevertheless Othello was given twenty-seven times in the next 
two seasons, a very fair record for a play which could not possibly be a 
popular favorite. 

Not till January, 1904 did Othello find a place in the repertoire of the 
Royal Theatre. Its history there is undistinguished. Politiken^^^ says 
of the premier that it was no better than the production at Dagmartheatret, 
and hardly to be compared with Rossi's twenty years earlier. Zangen- 
berg's Othello was fair; Mantzius' lago, elegant and disappointing. In 
his review of the season 1903-4 in Tilskueren,^^ Vilhelm Andersen calls 
Othello a failure. The truth of the matter is, he says, that the annual 
return of Shakespeare to the Royal Theatre has become a kind of state 
occasion, at which actors and audience feel about equally foolish. Before 
Shakespeare can really count, there must be a radical change of heart. 

It is a ciuious coincidence that Julius Caesar, the first of Shakespeare's 
plays to be offered to the theatre — if we except Riber's Lear — should be 
the last to be performed. Submitted by Foersom in 1803, it was finally pro- 
duced by Mantzius in 1911 with all the splendor characteristic of any 
production with which he had to do. Mantzius himself was a good Antony, 
particularly in the great scene in the Forum, and Emil Poulsen, a satis- 
fying Caesar. The rest is silence. 

Oehlenschlaeger's Amleth does not figtire in this history, since it is 
based directly on Saxo, nor Shakespeare sotn Elsker, a translation by N. T. 
Bru\m of Duval's Shakespeare amoureux, ou la pibce a VHude, But there 
are in Danish dramatic literature, three plays which draw upon Shake- 
spearean material, Werner Abrahamson's De Lystige Koner i Hillerod,^^ Nico- 
lai Sotoft's Hamlet i England}^^ and E. J. Boye's William Shakespeare}^ 

Abrahamson's play, as its title indicates, is a free adaptation of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor to Danish characters and a Danish setting. The 
translation, indeed, is often very close, and the plot is but little changed. 
Only the setting, Hillerod, the names of the characters (except Falstaff), 
and here and there an allusion to history and folk-lore, are Danish. It is 
not a little curious to follow the adventures of Sir John in the north of 
Sjaelland with retired Danish notables and their wives, gulled by elves 
and hobgoblins and the creatures of northern fairy tales. It is amusing, 
but it is neither Danish nor Shakespearean.*^ 

i>i January 11, 1904. Cf. Berlingske Tidende same date. 

»« P. 497. 1904. 

!•* De Lystige Koner i Hillerdd, En Omarbeidelse og Bfterligning af Shakespeares The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Skuespil i 5 Acter af Vemer Abrahamson. KiObenhavn. 1815. 

I** Hesperus 7 :2S9 a, 1822. 

i« WiUiam Shakespeare. Romantisk Skuespil af A. E. Boye. KjObenhavn, 1826. 

i« Abrahamson's play was never performed. 
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S6toft's Hamlet i England is a slight one-act fragment in Rahbek's 
Hesperus (1822). The fact of Hamlet's stay in England, and some of the 
details of this, the author took from Saxo, but for the rest, his plot derives 
from Shakespeare's play. Hamlet arrives in England, where he is received 
by Horatio and representatives of the king. To Horatio he tells the story 
of all that has happened in Denmark — the death of his father, his mother's 
marriage, his slaying of the king and Polonius, and the death of Ophelia. 
He has come to England to win the hand of the Princess Elma. At this 
moment the spirit of Ophelia rises from the river Thames in the back- 
ground, and with her a mermaid, to whom Ophelia then confides her 
story — the manner of her death and her imdying love for Hamlet. When 
they have again disappeared, King Edm\md and his daughter enter, 
and Hamlet presses his suit. He conceals nothing, tells of his love for Ophe- 
lia and of the murders he has committed. He is none the less enthusi- 
astically accepted. In the meantime, Ophelia has once more risen to the 
surface and has overheard her lover's plea. As Hamlet turns to go, he 
catches sight of her black robe, and is sorely troubled. He feels that he 
is pursued, and that he vnil come to some evil end. Prestimably Elma's 
rejected lover, Ireland, was to have something to do with the catastrophe, 
but at this point the fragment ends. 

SCtoft made some attempt to reproduce Shakespeare's characters, 
but vdthout much success. Ophelia is still the frail, devoted maiden; 
Horatio, the steady friend, and Hamlet philosophizes in soliloquies which 
are forcible-feeble imitations of Shakespeare. The fragment is utterly 
tmdramatic, and too sentimental to be even readable. 

One evening in March, 1826, Boye^s romantic play on the early life 
of Shakespeare was performed for the first time. Thanks to Nielsen's 
admirable rendition of the titlc-r61e and Kiihlau's music, it scored an imme- 
diate success, and was performed fairly regularly (thirty performances) 
for a mmiber of years thereafter. William Shakespeare contains some highly 
rhetorical speeches, a few lyrics in imitation of Shakespeare's, which, 
tricked out with graceful music, were doubtless attractive, and a number 
of pretty fairy tableaux more or less reminiscent of A Alidsummer Nighfs 
Dream. One can well imagine that it was a creditable theatre-piece, not 
altogether undeserving of the popularity it won and held so long. But 
intrinsically it is utterly without merit — a commonplace plot glossed 
over with ornate rhetoric and sugary lyricism. 

The fable is insufferably tiresome. Shakespeare is represented as work- 
ing rather ineffectively at his father's loom, and torn in spirit between 
his love for Anne Hathaway and his devotion to the muses. We see him 
bent over Holinshed, composing the great scenes of King Lear, or declaim- 
ing speeches from Richard II, which, it seems, was written in Stratford. 
Burbage and Greene appear; Burbage is enthusiastic over Shakespeare's 
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y, promises to produce it, and unites with Greene in urging the young 
matist to try his luck in London. But Shakespeare refuses. His loy- 
r to Anne Hathaway compels him to finish his test pieces for admission 
the guild of journeyman-weavers, that he may settle down to marry 
betrothed and assist his impoverished father. The scene in which 
rustic weavers are bribed by wine to pass young Shakesi)eare's joumey- 
n piece contains some good comedy in imitation of the Shallow-Slender 
les of Henry IV. After many difiiculties, in the complication of which 
whole apocryphal story of Shakespeare's youth is dragged in, he finally 
s into the forest to wait for Anne Hathaway. Oberon and Titania 
>ear, and plot together. They decide to sing him to sleep and in his 
nbers let him see the famous characters of his future plays. Shake- 
are sleeps, and then in elaborate tableaux, the great scenes of Macbeth 
s before him. Just as Anne comes to the rendezvous, he awakes, and 
laims in the usual bombastic fashion: 

Jeg har sect et Syn. Du skal ei fSlge mig 

Til N6d og Kummer. — Paa sin Throne sad 

Elizabeth, den hdie Vestalinde 

I Herskerkaaben, og med Demant om 

Sin Lok; og Taarer klarere end Perlen 

I Smykket, lonned William Shakespeare's Digt. 

i embracing each other, they set off for London. In a supplementary 
e to the printed text of the play, the author acknowledges that these 
leaux proved impracticable on the stage, so that another device had to 
substituted for them. While Shakespeare sleeps, Thalia, Apollo, and 
Ipomene meet, and in long descriptive speeches pass in review the 
DCS of the t'-agedies, e.g. : 

Saa kotnmer Macbeth, staalklaedt, staerk af Mod, 
Med Kongekaaben, r6d af Kongeblod, 
Saa Romeo med Julia i Arm, etc., etc. 

One can imagine that Nielsen with his noble stage presence and superb 
lamation might do something to dignify the Shakespeare of the play; 

it must have been hard work. I should not like to think that the poet 
;hose early days in Stratford was the mooning imbecile of Boye's play, 
that he has some individuality; Anne Hathaway, Gilbert Shakespeare, 
Thomas Lucy, and the rest, are animate sticks. 
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REGISTER OF SHAKESPEAREAN PERFORMANCES 

IN DENMARK 

I. The Royal Theatrb 

This record has been compiled from the following sources: 

Edvard Agerholm, Det Kongelige Theaters Dagbog. KSbenhavn. Aargang 1910- 

11, Aargang 1911-12. 
Arthur Aumont, Dansk Theater Aarbog fra og med Saesonen 1889-1890 til og mcd 

Saesonen 1896-1897. Kabenhavn. 
Arthur Aumont og Edgar Collin. Det Danske National Theater. En Statistisk 

Fremstilling af det Kongelige Theaters Historie fra Skuepladsens Aabning paa 

Kongens Nytorv 18 Dec. 1748 til Udgangen af Saesonen 1888-1889. I 5 Afsnit 

3 vols. Kdbenhavn. 1896-97. 
Arthur Aumont, in Politiken, Sunday, May 11, 1913, and Monday, May 12, 1913. 

Det kongelige Theaters Aarsbcretninger fra og med Saesonen 1897-1898 til og 

med Saesonen 1912-1913. 
Th. Overskou, Den Danske Skueplads, 1722-1849. 5 vols. Kdbenhavn. 1854-64. 

Den Danske Skueplads, 1849-1874. 2 vols. Kobenhavn. 1876. 

1. Cymheline. Translated by Julius Martensen. October 4, 1871 to January 10, 

1888. Acts I-III, June 6, 1888. Performed forty-three times. 

2. Hamlet. In Foersom's translation, May 12, 1813 to March 27, 1888, fifty-five 

times. In Lembcke's translation, April 3, 1910 to February 6, 1911, twenty- 
five times. Total number of performances, eighty. 

3. Kongens Lage {All's Well That Ends Well). Adapted for the Danish stage by Sille 

Beyer. Septcnibcr 22, 1850 to May 21, 1S63. Total number of performances, 
forty- five. 

4. Kong Ilenrik den Fjcrde Some of the Falstaff scenes in Foersom's translation 

given by Lindgren at a dramatic recital, April 6, 1816. Performed in Lembcke's 
translation, September 22, 1877 to January 15, 1881. Total number of per- 
formances, seventeen. 

5. Kong Lear. In Foersom's translation, September 2, 1816 to November 8, 1859, 

twenty-three times. In Lembcke's translation, November 22, 1901 to April 11, 
1902, the last perforiTiance on tlie "Shakespeare stage," thirteen times. Total 
number of performances, thirty-six. 

6. Kjarlighcd Paa Vildspor {Much Ado ahoui Nothing). Adapted for the Danish 

stage by Sillc Beyer. vSei)tember 1, 1859 to March 3, 1863, seventeen times. 
In H. P. Hoist's adaptation, Sior .Staahci for Ingcnting, based on Oechelhauser's 
Viel Lnrmen um Nichts, from April 20, 1880 to October 8, 1880, eleven times. 
Total nurnb'cr of performances, twenty-eight. 

7. Kjohmanden i Ver.cdig. In Rahbck and A. E. Boye's translation, January 18, 1828 

to February 11, 1828, four times. In Lembcke's translation, April 10, 1867 to 
December 9, 1913, seventy-three times. On November 4, 1899, Act IV was 
played at the farewell performance for Emil Poulsen. Total number of per- 
formances, seventy-eight. 

8. Livet i Skoven {As Yon Like It). Adapted for the Danish stage by Sille Beyer. 

September 1, 1849 to February 25, 1875, forty times. 

9. Lovhud og Lovhrud {Love's Labour's Lost). Adapted for the Danish stage by 
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Sille Beyer. September 18, 1853 to November 17, 1853, six times. 

10. Macbeth. Translated by Poersom from Schiller's stage version. November 15, 

1817 to February 11, 1860, thirty- three times. In Lembcke's translation, Janu- 
ary 21, 1894 to October 4, 1908, fourteen times. Total number of performances, 
forty-seven. 

11. De Muntre Koner i Windsor {The Merry Wives of Windsor), Translated by A. E. 

Boye. March 9, 12, and 20, 1830, three times. 

12. Romeo og Julie, In A. E. Boye's adaptation of Foersom's translation, September 

2, 1828 to April 16, 1852, twenty-two times. In Lembcke's translation, April 8, 
1874 to April 22, 1874, six times. Total number of performances, twenty-eight. 

13. En Skjarsommernatsdrom (A Midsummer Night's Dream), In Hoist's adaptation, 

March 30, 1879 to March 22, 1883, fifty-six times. In Lembcke's translation, 
February 26, 1899 to October 5, 1904, sixty-two times. Total number of per- 
formances, one hundred and eighteen. 

14. Et Viniereventyr {The Winter's Tale), In Hoist's translation of Dingelstedt's 
stage version, Ein Wintermdrchen^ September 2, 1868 to September 25, 1868, 
five times. In Lembcke's translation, September 20, 1893 to November 9, 1903, 
twenty-four times. Total number of performances, twenty-nine. 

15. Viola {Twelfth Night), Adapted for the Danish stage by Sille Beyer. September 
20, 1847 to December 28, 1868, fifty-two times. Under the title Hellig Tre 
Kongers Aften eller Hvad Man Vil, in Lembcke's translation, November 25, 1892 
to March 29, 1911, sixty-five times. Total number of performances, one hundred 
and seventeen. 

16. Richard III. November 9, 1900 to April 20 1901, eighteen times. 

17. Othello. January 10, 1904 to February 9, 1904, four times. 

18. Julius Caesar. November 30, 1911 to April 24, 1912, sixteen times. 

Summary. — In the period under review (1811-1913) there have been played at 
the Royal Theatre eighteen of Shakespeare's plays with a total .of seven hundred and 
forty performances. 

II. The Private Theatre of Copenhagen 

The following record is based on Lauritz Svendsen, De Kobenhavnske Privat- 
teatres Repertoire {1847-1^06)^ K6benhavn, 1907, and the placards of the several 
theatres. 

1. En Arrig Kvinde {The Taming of the Shrew), Translation and stage version by 

Anton Smith and Erik Bdgh. Casino, October 5, 1856 to January 16, 1860, 
twenty-one times. 

2. En Arrig Trold {The Taming of the Shrew), In Lembcke's translation. After 

the fifteenth performance in a new version called Trold kan Tcemmes. Dagmar- 
theatret, September 1, 1891 to May 31, 1904, sixty-five times. At Casino, Feb- 
ruary 11 to March 20, 1904, fifteen times. 

3. Hun Skal Tcemmes {The Taming of the Shrew), Translation and stage version by 

Anton Smith and H. P. Hoist. Casino, November 3, 1862 to May 27, 1863, 
seven times. 

4. Prince Henrik og Falstaff (Based on i and 2 Henry IV), Casino, May 28 to 

August 1, 1872, eight times. 

5. Falstaff ske Scener (Falstaff scenes from i and 2 Henry IV), Casino, September 18 

to 21, 1878, three times. 

6. De Lystige Koner i Windsor {The Merry Wives of Windsor). In Lembcke's trans- 

lation. Cutting by P. A. Rosenberg. Polketheatret, December 26, 1899 to 
January 9, 1900, fourteen times. 
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7. OthOlo. Polkeeheatret, May, 1885 and May, 1886 by the Italian actor, RcMi. 

four timet. Dagmartheatret, January 6, 1900 to December 3, 1907, twenty-arta 
timee. Total number of performancet, 31. 

8. Rom&o and Jniui. Dagmartheatret, January 6, 1900 to December 3, 1907, tventj- 

■iz times. 

9. Kong Lear. Polketheatiet, May 25, 1886. 

10. HamUi. Dagmartheatret, October 28, 1902 to January 6, 1903, nineteen times. 

11. Kong Henrik ien Fjerde. Dagmartheatret, January 7 to January 27, 1913, 
fourteen timet. 

12. Xfve/ i Skauen (As You Like It). Originally translated and adapted for Nationil- 
theatret, Christiania, by Herman Wildenvey. Dagmartheatret, May 8, 1913 
to May 31, 1913, twenty-two times. 

Summary. — The private theatres of Copenhagen have produced eight playi of 
Shakespeare, in thirteen separate versions, with a total of two hundred forty-seinen 
peiformances. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

This study was begun several years ago at the instance of Dr. Edith 
Rickert, of the University of Chicago, as a critical examination of all ac- 
cessible evidence bearing upon the parentage of Thomas Chaucer. But i1 
could not be left at that, and the accumulating mass of details has grown into 
something like a biography. But it is still, I am regretfully aware, only an 
approach; for biography in any real sense is only possible when the materials 
at hand are richer and mote coherent and homogenous than an endless string 
of unrelated official records. Still, I venture to believe that out of this dust- 
bin of the Middle Ages there emerges, with a little good will, a living human 
being, an able, faithful servant of the Crown and a gentleman touched not 
merely by an older gentilesse but by the new spirit of the Renaissance. If 
this figure emerge for the reader, the work will have been worth doing. 

There is doubtless a good deal more to be learned about Thomas Chaucer 
in the tons of parchment so marvelously preserved at the Record Office. 
There simply was not time to explore it fully ; but it seems certain that more 
complete exploration could only add to the accumulation of detaik ; it would 
not alter, nor even, in all likelihood, enrich, the story that I have tried to tell. 

My obligations are of course many and great, and they will be found duly 
noted in their place. But one obligation, the greatest of all, can be recorded 
only here : I mean my debt to the learning, the skill, and the good-humored 
patience of the officials of the Public Record Office, London, without whose 
untiring courtesy and expert guidance I should more than once have 
foundered utterly. 

Martin B. Ruud 
September, 1925. 
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Of Geoffrey Chaucer, courtier and civil servant, we know not a little; 
of Chaucer the man, apart from what may cautiously be read into his works, 
almost nothing at all. We know that his wife's name was Philippa; but we 
do not know, at any rate we sometimes profess not to know, who she was. 
We write articles to prove that the marriage was happy ot unhappy, but no 
one can say. And we hear of two children, Thomas and Lewis. "Little 
Lewis" is the shadow of a name, who may well have been, as Professor 
Kittredge thinks he was,* the son of Sir Lewis Clifford; and Thomas, cer- 
tainly no shade, is still a problem. 

"It should seeme," wrote Speght in 1578, "that Geoffrey Chaucer had 
another son besides Thomas: for in the preface to the Astrolabe he writeth 
to one, whom hee calleth his little sonne Lewys. Yet some still hold opinion 
(but I know not upon what grounds) that Thomas Chaucer was not the 
sonne of Geoffrey Chaucer, but rather some kinsman of his, whome he 
brought up."* And three hundred years later, in 1916, Professor Wells 
summed up the consensus of opinion by saying that the relationship of Thomas 
Chaucer is not proved.' To me at least it seems cleat that the uncertainty 
can be due only to the casual, almost accidental, investigation that has been 
given to the subject. Even the printed materials have never fully been pre- 
sented, and the scattered threads brought together. For this reason, and 
since we cannot now expect from the Chaucer Society the volume, long 
promised, of the life records of Thomas Chaucer,* there is still a place for 
the present investigation. 

> Lewis Chaucer or Lewis Clifford. Modem Pkihiogy 14:513 ff. 

* Speght, Thomas, The Warkes of our AniUni and hmtd English Poet, Geffrey Chancer, b S* 
Londini. 1598. 

*A Mannai of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400, p. 617. New Haven. 19 16. 

* Life Records of Chancer IV, Chaucer Society. Second series. 3s, p. Ivii. 



II 

The framework of the life of Thomas Chaucer is quickly given. Aoooid- 
ing to Speght he 'Sras borne about the 38. or 39. yeere of Edward m";^ dm 
is, about 1364 or 1365. The date cannot be far wrong. We first hear of Urn 
in an indenture of John of Gaunt, dated at Bayonne, Mardi 26, 1389^ ^Nrit- 
nessing that said Thomas is retained for life to serve the duke in peace and 
war, receiving iio yearly for his fee out of the issues of the Honour of 
Leicester/** If he were bom in 1365, he would be twenty-four in 1389, 
and at twenty-four a man of the fourteenth century was approaching muldk 
age. I should therefore be inclined to place the date of his hirtii doser to 
1370. He was married, between 1391 and 1395/ to Maude Burghersh, sec- 
ond daughter and co-heir of Sir John Burghersh, nephew of Henry 
Burghersh, Bishop of Lincoln^ and treasurer and chancellor of En^^and. We 
hear of only one child, bom in 1404,^ and married successively to Sir John 
Philipp; Thomas Montacuto, Earl of Salisbury; and William de fat Pole, Earl, 
later liiarquess and Duke of Suffolk. Of this great lady it will be necessary 
to speak later, and of Salisbuty and Suffolk. Thomas Chaucer died on 

^The Life of Geoffrey Qutncer. Reprinted in Hemmond, Chaucer, A BWiogrmpkieti Ummd, 
pfL 19*35* Speghf e itfttenent ii on p. <$• ^ '• 

' CwUmimr of PoUtA RoUs, i396-99» P* 490- 

* "EmIi. t$, Ridwrd II, p. 7, n. 8, wlience it appeen thUt Sir Jolin Burghenli died on Thnndar 
•fter tlie Feut of St. ICatthcw (the twenty-firtt of September) 1391, leaying two dAOiliters his cohdn, 
▼is. Margaret, then the wife of Sir John Grenville, and fifteen years old; and Matilda, then twdve 
years of age. The marriage of the said Matilda is stated in inquisition taken on his decease. As 
their only child Alice, Countess of Suffolk, was above thirty years of age in 1435 and above thirty-two 
in X436, she must have been bom about 1404, which shews that her mother, who was unmarried in 
X391, most have been married before 1403." Nicolas, "Life of Chaucer," The Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (Aldine Poets) ed. Morris. London, 1885. p. 86, note yj. The date may be fixed 
more narrowly still from a document enrolled on the Close Rolls, 19 Richard II. The following is sa 
English translation: 

The king by his escheatcr in Co. Essex. Amongst other manors, lands, and tenements 
which were of John de Burgherssh Chevalier, deceased, which he held of us in chief, by us assigned 
to Thomas Chaucer and Maud his wife, one of the daughters and heirs of the said John in purpart 
to the same Maud, of all manors, lands, and tenements which were of John the day on which 
he died and which after the death of John were taken in our hands according to the law of En^od. 
we have assigned to Thomas and Maud one messuage and one carucate of land in the vill of 
Hatfield Peverd, called Tremynys in Co. Essex. To hold in purpart to Maud. Westminster 
a December, 19 Richard II (1395). Close Rolls, no. 237, membrane 15. 
It is certain therefore that the marriage took place after September ai, 1391 and before De* 
cember a, 1395, in all probability, in 1393 or 1394. 

^ In the inquisition post mortem for Suffolk, taken 13 May 13 Henry VI, (1435), jurors dedare 
that "Thomas died Thursday next before the feast of St. Edmund king and martyr next before 
the day of the taking of this inquisition (November 18, 1434). 

"Alice, Countess of Suffolk is his daughter and next heir and is aged 30 years.** Chancery 
Jnquisiiions post Mortem. Henry VI. File 70. No. 35. 
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V 

November i8, 1434,* and Maude, his wife, on April 2y, 1437.* Before 1399 
the records of his life are few and barren, after 1399, however, they flow 
more freely. From these we shall be able to piece together a life of Thomas 
Chaucer, and in the light of them perhaps to answer definitively the question 
of whether he was or was not the son of GeoflFrey. 

* See i»reoedixig note. 

* Chanetry Inquisitums post Mortem. Henry VI. File 83, No. 53. In the inqnUttion for Essex, 
taken at Chelmsford, Tuesday after the H0I7 Trinity, xs Henry VI (May s8, i437)> the jurors say that 
"Maud died Saturday next before the feast of the apostles Philip and James last past before the taldnc 
of this in<iuisition. (April 27, X437*) And that Alice, wife of the Earl of Suffolk is daughter and 
heir as well of the aforesaid Thomas and Maud as of the same Maud and is aged 3s years and more." 



m 

The indenture of 1389 between the Duke of Lancaster and Thoaas 
Chaucer has not come down to us. It is, however, recited at foil lengtfi in 
the letters patent of Richard II (March 20, 1399) inspecting and oonfinmng 
two instruments of the duke, the indenture before mentioned, and oertam 
letters patent dated at London, January 22, 1394, granting to his esquire the 
said Thomas for life "10 pounds a year out of the issues of his honour of 
Leicester in addition to the iio a year he already receives therefrcMn."^ But 
in the Middle Ages a grant was one thing and a payment quite another, and 
a beneficiary had forever to be on the alert to collect his dues. Thomas seem 
to have been as canny in this respect as Geoffrey. On June 5, 1400, he ob* 
tained from King Henry IV at York a warrant to Simon Bache, re- 
ceiver of the Honour of Leicester, to pay the King's ¥Fell-beloved Esquire, 
Thomas Qiaucer, ten pounds, being the arrears of his annuity of twenty 
pounds due at Easter last, out of the issues of the said Honour.* Since 
Easter fell on April 18, it is plain that Thomas was taking no chances. Still 
die pension was paid very irregularly, for in the fourth year of the reign 
(1403), ¥Fe find in the register of the duchy of Lancaster, a. warrant of tiie 
kji^^ and duke in the following terms : 

A nostre cher et bien ame Esquier John de Leventhorpe, nostre general Rec d foar 
de nostre Duchee de Lancastre, saluz : Vous mandons que veues les lettres patentet pu 
les quelles nostre bien Ame Esquier Thomas Chaucer prent de nous vynt livres deins 
nostre honour de Leycester, a ceo quil dist, et auxint les relies daccompte de nostre 
Receiver et Auditor illoeqes, ceo que lui duement aderer de mesme lannuitee facez paler 
au dit Thomas des issues de vostre dit Reccit avauntditc. Receivant de lui etc Le xzr 
lour de May." 

This warrant was as fruitless as the first, and for a very good reason : the 
Honour of Leicester was so overloaded with similar charges, that they simply 
could not be met. There was nothing for it but to find another, more pro- 
ductive source. Accordingly, ten days later, the king by letters patent 
granted to Chaucer an annuity of twenty pounds payable out of the revenues 
of the Honour of Tuttebury, in lieu of the two earlier grants now sur- 
rendered.* On fol. 51 b of the same register is entered a warrant to John 

* Cat, Pat, Rolls, 1369*99, p. 490. For the King's Inspeximus and Confirmation Cbaueer paid 
five marks in the hanaper. Cf . Nicolas, Aldina Chaucer z iSy. 

* Life Records of Chancer 4:33s (No. 285); Duchy of Lancaster Registers 15, fol. 6ib; Register ef 
Henry IV, 

* Public Record Office. Duchy of Lancaster, Miscellaneous Books. Register of the Ducky ef 
Lancaster, 15* 4 Henry IV, fol. 53. 

^ P. R. O. Duchy of Lancaster, Miscellaneous Books, Register of the Dnchy of Lancaster, iSi 
4 Henry IV, fol. 5b. Printed in translation in the Chaucer Life Records 4:333 (No. aSs). 
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LeventlioTpe to pay the twenty pounds under the terms of the new grant. 

The mandatory clause is as follows: 

Vous mandons que des issues de vostre dite Receite faccz paier au dit Thomas ce 
I que lui est dueiocnt aderere des dites annuitees del mort dc iiostre dit piere solonc le 
I tenour de noz Icttres avauntditcs. Receivantz dc mcsme Thomas scs Icttrcs. Done Ic 

quint lour de Juyn. 

And inimediately following comes a particular warrant to the receiver of the 
Honour to make the necessary payments out of the money in his hands. 

Still Oiaucer's difficulties over this elusive annuity were not ended. In 
the left-hand margin of fol. 5 b, opposite the letters patent containing the 
Tuttehury grant, is written, "Vacat, qitia restifute fucrunl." Why was the 
grant cancelled? The answer to this question is found, I think, in a royal 
patent of November 30. 1403, by which the king grants "to his esquire, 
Thomas Chaucer, in lieu of a grant to him of £20 yearly for life from the 
issues of the Honour of Tiittebury on June 5 last by letters -patent under 
the seal of the duchy of Lancaster, surrendered.- — ^the marriage of Thomas 
Stonore, brother and heir of Gilbert, son and heir of Ralph Stonore, 'chivaler.' 
deceased, tenant in chief of Richard II, the said Gilbert having died while a 
minor, and in the custody of the said king, and so from heiT to heir."" Tutte- 
bury. it is plain, was as overloaded as Leicester. Two months thereafter, on 
January 24, the king committed to Chaucer "the custody of all lands late of 
Ralph Stonore, knight, tenant in chief, during the minority of [Thomas] 
Stonor his son and heir, and so from heir to heir, paying £200 at the Ex- 
chequer, maintaining the houses and buildings and supporting all charges."" 
This is the first record of the long and intimate friendship of the Chaucer 
and the Stonor families.' A quarter century later it found emphatic expres- 
sion in the will of this same Thomas Stonor, by the terms of which Chaucer, 
who had had the custody and marriage of the father was appointed the guard- 
ian of the son, Thomas Stonor the younger, then just under seven years of 
age.* It is pleasant to infer that the elder Stonor wished to secure for his 
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6 MARTIN B. RUUD 

son tfiat {aithfol and sympathetic care which he had himself reoeiTed. Thoims 
Chaucer smrvived his friend a little more tfian three years, and die yoanga 
Stonor fell into other, one hopes no less kindly, hands.* 

Chaucer held odier offices and grants of John of Gaunt — onf ortonatrijr 
they were not specified — ^f or on the Patent Rolls of 22 Ridiard 11, under the 
same date as tiie Inspeximus already referred to, is entered a grant, ''for life» 
to Thomas Chaucer, who lately had by grant of the King's uncle John, dofa 
of Lancaster, certain offices (not described) now by the king granted to 
William Lescrope, earl of Wiltshire, of 20 marks a year from the farm of 
the town of Wallingf ord/'^® The grant was confirmed by Henry IV widno 
a mondi of his accession, October 23, 1399,^^ by Henry V, on Febmary 13, 
1413?^ smd by the Great Council, in the name of King Henry VI, on April 
20^ 1434, a little more than six months before Chaucer's death.^* It is curioos, 
and characteristic of die meticulous pedantry of the medieval English bureau- 
cracy, diat these obsolete favors of the duke should be inchided in the omntbiii 
confirmation which Chaucer secured, by act of Parliament in 1414, of all Us 
grants, lands, and offices. For this solenm and emphatic act there may have 
been a special reason, no longer discoverable; or, as is more likely, it was 
simply a precaution to make assurance doubly sure. The Lancastrian dynasty 
was new, and none too secure, and it was best to take as few chances as 
might be.^ 

For the present he was safe enough ; and the accession of the new house 
brought him at once considerable profit. As constable of Wallingford 
Castle*" he had for a time the custody of Isabella, the little queen of Richard 
II. When she was removed from Wallingford to Sunnyng, soon after Henry 
IV came to the throne, the stores at Wallingford, the property of the queen, 
fell by the king's bounty to the constable. On November 14 he received a 

* "Thomaf Chatioer died in 1434, and the care of the estates was in the hands of John Warfidd. 
the Receiver and one of the feoffees of the elder Thomas Stonor and of Humphrey Forster." Kings* 
ford. The Stonor Papers, Introduction i:xxii. 

^Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1396^9, p. 495. And see Nicolas, Aiding Chaucer 1:87; Lifa Records of 
Chaucer 4:3^6 (No. 273). 

^ Col, Pat. Rolls, I309-X40I, p. 33. 

^Ibid., I4I3-XS*P- iS7' 

» Ibid., 1429-36, p. 36B. 

^^ In the parliament which met at Westminster on November 19, 141 4t the Comnxms petitioned 
the king on behalf of Thomas Chaucer, and of course at his instigation, that it might plcnse the Idng 
to grant, "by the assent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and at the request of the Conmxms as- 
sembled in this parliament, that all the charters and letters patent made to Thomas Chaucer oonoenuBg 
any lands, tenements, rents, offices, annuities, or any other manner of thing, or any profits whatsoever, 
given, granted, and confirmed to him by John, late Duke of Lancaster, your grandfather, or by Kiof 
Richard, your predecessor, or by the most excellent King Henry your father, whom God aasoil, and 
by each of them, and also by you, most sovereign lord, to him given, granted, and oonfirraed, hare and 
hold full force and effect according to the tenor of the same." To which the king responded that it 
was his will that "the said petition have and hold force and effect in accordance with the terms thereof, 
and as fully as may be, for his peaceable enjoyment of all gifts, grants, and the like, [and] all profits 
and possessions aforesaid." Rolls of Parliament 4:39. Cf. Nicolas, Aldine Chaucer x:88. 

" See infra, p. 17. 
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grant of all the malt and wheat within the castle,'" and on the seventeenth of 
all the malt found thete on September 15 and of all the wheat found there 
on the eighteenth of October." Nor was that all the booty. A few years 
afterwards, by the terms of a general acquittance, the king pardoned to his 
"esquire Thomas Chaucer, sheriff of Oxford and Berks, and Constable of the 
Castle of Wallingford, [all] victuals in divers offices of the household of 
Isabel, late Queen of England, within the Castle after her removal to Sunnyng 
after the King's putting in to England in the year 23 Richard II, valued at 
£78 9j. gd."" And luckily we know here something more than the total, for 
among the Miscellaneous Accounts of the Exchequer (Public Record Office, 
Q. R., Bundle 404, No. 3) is an inventory of the "victuals and other things 
arrested by Thomas Chaucer. Constable of Wallingford Castle, from divers 
officers of Isabel, Queen of England," of which I give a summary : 

From William Askham, servant of the bake-house, ia6 quarlcrs. 4 bushels of wheat, 
at five shillings the quarter, (31 t2s. 6rf. From John Semer, buUer, 2 casks, 39 pints, one 
half pitcher oE Gascon wine, at 105 shillings the cask and 2 shillings the pint. £14 Sj. 3d. 
From Thomas Hale, lardner, 21 barrels of salt, of which 11 barrels were white salt, 
at 22s. 6d. Ihe barrel, and ten barrels were coarse sail al los. the barrel, ii? Js. jd. 
From Ralph Biflet, servant of the saucery, ]8 quarts of vinegar at sri. the quart, 71. 6rf. 
From William Waryn, servant (valet) oE the scullery, 128 quarters oE charcoal, al 6d. 
the quarter. 64J. From Ricliard Hart, servant of the hall, 6000 pieces of firewood (Tale- 
wood) at 3J. lod. the hundred, in lou. Total £78 cw. trf." 

The present value of such a windfall can hardly fall short of fifteen hundred 
pounds !** 

We cannot, of course, seek in a gift even so generous as this evidence of 
especially close relations between the offspring of John of Gaunt and Thomas 
Chaucer, for it was a natural perquisite of office, but a document of slightly 
later date proves the connection to the hilt. In the ninth year of his reign, 
the first Lancastrian king confirmed letters patent of his half-brother, Henry 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, by which the bishop granted to his kinsman, 
Thomas Chaucer, for life "the office of keeper or Constable of his Castle 
of Taunton with the supervision of his manors, lands, and possessions in the 
County of Somerset, receiving ^40 yearly for the keeping with all fees, 
profits, emoluments and commodities."'^ There is no mention of a deputy 
here, and Chaucer must have provided for one out of his ovim pocket, since 
it is clearly impossible, from the multiplicity of his activities, that he could 



"I have quotol in Ihe teM only ihe fini fmrt of the "pirdon." It indudn furth»r, ' 
recei»ed bj him within the loi™ ot Kermerdyn after ibe king'j Uit departure trom the lami 
leMroBW »nd arftari except thoae lonching itae oBice of ebiet buller, ind ill moneyi due f( 
(eloni tram the (idI of Ihe laid mile and Ibe pal of Oxford." 

-Ibid. 

■ Cat. Pa. Rolli. i«is-8. p. 406, 
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have discharged the duties of so remote a post in person. It must have been 
in fact a sinecure ; but even if we allow ten pounds for a locum tenens, tfie 
net return, which may have exceeded forty pounds, is surely generous com- 
pensation for doing nothing. I venture to think that the explanation of such 
open-handed generosity is to be found in the fact that the grant is avowedly 
made by the bishop to his "kinsman."** That, however, is, for the moment, 
another story. 

At all events, the favors of the royal house continued. Five years later 
Thomas Chaucer received another, equally mtmificent grant, this time from 
the queen. By letters patent of February 23, 12 Henry IV (1411), Queen 
Joan granted to him for the term of her life the farm of the 

manors of Wodestoke, Hanneburgfa, Wotton, and Stonefeld with all members and hamlets 
and other profits and tiie hundred of Wotton, to hold as fully as her esquires Williaffl 
Wilcotes, now deceased, and John Norbury held the same by letters patent, surrendered, 
rendering £127 i6s, 6d, yearly at her receipt at Westminster and supporting all charges 
except fees and annuities previously granted, tiie stipend of the chaplain of the manor 
of Wodestoke, and tiie repairs of the houses and enclosures of the park of the same 
manor." 

**"dilecto eonsanfnineo nottro Thome Chaaciers." Since the phrase has loiDe bearing oa the 
problaii of Chaucer's parentage, I have thought it worth while to tranacribe the original patent. It 
should be premised that the royal letters patent are a confirmation and inspeswms of letters of the prior 
and chapter of the Cathedral Church of St. Swithin at Windiester in turn confirming the letters patent 
of the bishop by whidi the grant was made. The text follows: "De confirmactone. R#jr otnnibaa ad 
quos etc. saliit«m. Inspeximit^ lUtem* patentes dilecforam nobis in Christo, Prioris #f ConTcntns 
eodesie cathedralis sancti Swithinii Wynton. de oonfirmacione factas in hee Terba: Unirrrsia saiNfe 
matris codrxie filiis presentes litteraa visuris vel audituris, Thomas minister bumilis tcdent cathedralis 
sancti Sythim't Wynton, et eiusdem loci conventus, salutem in domino sempitemam: LiMeras Rereren* 
dissirai in Christo Patris nostri ac d(mi«ni, 'Domini Henrici, Dei groiia Wynton, Episcopi, inspezinras 
gt vidimus sub hiis verbis: Henricus, permissione divina, Wynton. Episcopus, omntbus ad quos prrsentes 
liffrre pervenirmt, salMt^m in domino. Sciatit quod nos concessimus pro nobix et successoribMX nojtris 
dilrcto consanguineo nostro Thome Chauciers officium Custodis sive Constabularii castri nostri de 
Taunton unacum supervisu manmontm, terranim, et possessionum nostrorHtn in comitofn Soxnerstie sd 
t^rminum vite pr<d»ct« Thome, percipiendox de nohis et tuccessoribKj noitris annuatim pro custodis 
prfdic^a quadraginta libras sterlingorMm insimul cum omnimodis feodis sc proficuis, emolumentis, com- 
moditatibus Custodi sive Constabulario predictx castri nostri ab aliquo tempore spectantibnx, solvendir 
eidem Thome per manus ballivontm, prepositorwm seu quorMmcum^u^ aliontm denarioTMm castri nostri 
prtdicti seu div^rsontm receptorMm ad festa Pasche et Sancti Midiaelit, per equates pordones. Et si 
contingat predictum redditum quadraginta libranim areto existere in parte vel in toto ad aliquem 
terroinum prmominatum, quod tunc bene liceat prrfato Thome Chauciers in omnibus manmis, terris, 
et possessionibKi nostri* in dicto comitatu Somcrsete distringere, et districciones penes se retinere 
quousque de predicto redditu cum arreragiis sibi plenarte fuerit satisfacfwrn. In cuius rei testimcmiusi 
sigillum nostrum prestntihus appensum. Datum in hospicio nostro de Suthwerc iuxta London' vicesimo 
die mensis Junij anno domini milleWmo CCCC ■°<* sexto, et nostra translacMmis anno secundo. Quam 
quidem conoessionem, cum omnibus et singulis in eisdem litteris contentis, quantum in nobis ets, pro 
nobis et successort!mx nostris confirmamus, approbamus, et ratificamus ^o perpetuo per presentes. In 
quontm omnium testimonium sigillum nostrum commune fecimus hiis apponi. Datum in domo nostra 
capitulari Wynton. sextodecimo die mensis Julii, anno domini millesimo CCCC ™** sexto. 

"Nos autem concessionem et confirmacionem predictas ac omnia alia et singula in It^eris prsdictis 
contenta rata habentes et grota, ea, pro nobii et heredibus nostrii, quantum in nobir est, acoeptanms, 
approbamus, et prrfato Thome Chauciers, tenore presencium confirmamus, prout Xitter^ prtdicti 
roitonabiliter testantur. In cuius rei etc. Teste "Rege apud Westmonor^mum, XIII die FdmMrS 
pro quadraginta solidis solutis in Hanaprrio." — Patent Rolls, 9 Henry IV, Part I, m. 6. 

^Cal. Pat, Rolls, 1408-13, p. 283. The queen's grant is preserved in the king's letters of Jm- 
speximus and Confirmation of March 15. See note 24 below. 
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The grant was coniiTined by the king on March 15 with one important modi- 
fication. The duration of the tenure was changed from the term of life of 
the queen to tfiat of Chaucer himself, and it was stipulated that should the 
queen die, the amount due to tlie queen was to be paid to the king." The modi- 
fied tenure of course afforded Chaucer greater security ; but he took the usual 
precaution to have it confirmed at the beginning of the succeeding reign.'* 
When he died in 1434, his wife seems to have been left in possession, for there 
is no record of any further disposition of Woodstock till three months after 
her death, when King Henry Vt bestowed the manor and its appurtenances 
on the Duke of Gloucester, his uncle, to hold "as fully as Thomas Chauciers, 
esquire, held the same for life."" 

Since the farm of Woodstock was held of the queen, the accounts were 
rendered to her officers, and, like most of the archives of the household, have 
disappeared." In 1419, however, as a result of the breach between Henry V 
and his stepmother, her possessions were seized into the king's liands, not to 
be finally released till 1423,'* During these years tlie farmer accounted at the 
Exchequer, and the accounts are still preserved in the Public Record Office.'* 
Unfortunately they tell us much less than we should wish. It must be re- 
membered that the queen, or the crown, was concerned not with the manage- 
ment of the manor, not with the income and the outgo, but only with the net 
return; that is, with what remained of the ^127 i6j. 6d. after the charges 
which, by the terms of the letters patent, were to be defrayed out of it, had 
been met. Accordingly Chaucer, or his deputies — for he invariably accounted 
by his attorneys — simply entered at the head of the account the sum of 
£127 i6j. 6d. as Recepta, and then as Expensa the sums to be charged against 
it : the balance was the actual amount that had to be paid to the queen, or, dur- 
ing the years in question, to the king. For the two years from Michaelmas, 
1418, to Michaelmas, 1420, the net return to the crown was £30 (a. gd. ; for 
the year 1420-21, ii6 17.^. lod.; and for the first year of Henry VI (1422-23) 
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£29 2s. 2d. What the return was to Chaucer — and this we should like Id 
know most of all — ^I cannot even guess. Presumably it was somewiiat hxfgs. 
Still, niggardly as diey are, the accounts do afford interesting glimpses of 
manorial economy. Here, for instance, in a group of items from that of 
1422-23; 

For tiie wages and hire of John Walden, John Ropkin, John liasoo, William P^er, 
and John atte Welle for cuttingf brushwood (tcnectttm) for hedges within the paii^ eidi 
taking 3d a day, eighty-nine days for all 241. gd^ 

For tiie hire of Thomas Bekbrok, John CoUe, John Weller, Thomas Tamwr, Join 
Walden, Thomas Homes, John Mason, Thomas Tobone, and Thomas Snqrth, for maddng 
hedges within the park, each taking yi. a day, two-hmidred forty-four days for all, 6u. 

For iStMt hire of John Foxe, William West, John Terry, John Temple, and WtHiuB 
Colgrove ( ?) with dieir carts, for transporting die brushwood for die said hedges froa 
Bladon Wood to die park aforesaid, each taking lod. a day, fifty-one days for all, 421. tii 

For the hire of John Ropkyn, John Mason, William Piper, for the endosure of i 
ooppioe where die bnssliwood for the hedges was cut, each taking 3<l. a day, thirty-one 
days for all, 71. gtf. 

The hedges (sepes) about which these men were employed were doobtless 
deer-folds, and the importance of the chase appears still further in the care- 
fuDy itemized accounts of £7 2s. lod. for cutting, loading, transporting, ind 
stacking hay and brush for winter fodder for the queen's deer. And f oDov- 
ing diis comes the record of the up-keeping of the wall about the park. 

For die hire of John Salesbury, William Cuttebrugge, Robert Mason, and Johi 
Mason, masons (cementarii), for the building and repairing the walls, each taking $d. 
a day, two hmidred seventy-five days for all, 1145. yd. 

For the hire of Thomas Tanncre and Thomas Her>iiRf helpers of the said masons, 
each taking 3J. a day, ninety days for both, 225. 6d. 

For the hire of John atte Welle and John Ropkyn for digging stones at Podesfanll 
for making the said walls, each taking ^, a day, forty-nine days for both, 12s. 3d, 

For the hire of John Foxe and his cart for eleven days, for transporting the stones 
from Podeshull to the park walls, taking lod. sl day, 9^. 2d. 

Another schedule lists the salaries and fees of the officers of the manor, 
and this is too interesting to pass over : 

For the salary of William Rasshe, locum tcnens [of Thomas Chaucer]," and of two 
chaplains, celebrating divine worship within the manor, each receiving per anmsn 
1005., £15. 

For the salaries of two parkers, each receiving 3d. a day, £9 2s. 6d. 

For the salary of John Golafre" gardner, and of William Russhe, porter (fanitoHus), 
each receiving 2d, a day, £6 is. Sd. 

** The total i« incorrect. Eighty-nine days at 3d. a day would of course amount to aji. id. 

"^ Chaucer teems never to have performed his duties in person. At any rate, allowances lor a 
deputy appear in the extant accounts; that on the Foreign Roll was actually rendered by William p»— ***b 
his attorney, and the account for 1420-ai, by his attorneys, John Wachet and Simon Somerton. 

**This can hardly be the John Golafre so often associated in the records with Thomas Chaueer. 
Curiously enou^, another John Golafre turns up in these records. The Foreign Roil aooonnt was 
passed at the Exchequer "per visum et testimonium Johannis Golofre, contrarotulatoris ibidem [Wood* 
stock].'* This, I think, was very likely Chaucer's associate. One can imagine a country gentleiiiaa 
auditing his friend's books; one can hardly imagine him cultivating the garden. 
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for watching the pasture lands, each 



. the outlay for the 



For the salary of ilie said John, and i 
teceivins I'Ad. a day, £4 \is. 3d. 

And in payments made to two parkcrs of Woodstock, by the Qti 
lodgings near the great green, in accordance with aid custom, 16s. Sd. 

And finally, most pictui^sque and cliaract eristic of i 
Custe et reparacioncs del haukhous: 

For the hire of John Hogckj'us. John Slater, and Thomas Slater for splitting slats 
(stlattei) for the hawk-house, each taking sd. a day, sixty-one days for all, 25^. id. 

And for the hire of the said slaters for "slatting" the said house, each taking sd. a 
day. thirty-five days for all, 14s. id. 

And for the hire of Thoinas Tannere, helper of the said slaters, for twenty-six days, 
taking 3d. a day, (a, 6d. 

And paid to John Slater for six thousand slat-pins, at 3^. the thousand, iBd. 

And paid to Jobi Millon for one tliousand slats bought from him, 81. id. 

And to the same for board-nails, tzd. 

And to the same for six thousand slat-nails at I4(f. the thousand. 71. 

And to the same for two tliousand spikes at 13d. the thousand, as. id. 

And paid lo Thomas Jeffrey of Combe for four thousand slats at 35. the thousand, lU. 

This is, of cotirse, not the whole hfe of the manor; but the details, lim- 
ited and severely practical in their range, call up none the less in the imagina- 
tion a picture of the daily routine five hundred years ago. And one likes to 
think that John Salesbury, William Cuttebnigge, and the two Masons were 
at work on the very wall that Chaucer describes in the Parliament of Foules: 
This foresaid African me hente anon, 
And forth with him into a gale me broughte 
Right of a park walled with grene stone," 

The fartn of Woodstock may have been, indeed, it probably was, a profit- 
able sinecure ; but the farmer had certain well-defined responsibilities which 
we know he met. There is no difficulty at all about it. But it is difficult to 
account for the munificence, if such it was, of the Bishop of Lincoln to sundry 
distinguished politicians in the year 1421. On April 12 Bishop Fleming 
granted, and two days later his chapter confirmed, "a yearly rent of five hun- 
dred marks from his loTship's castles, and manors of Bannebury, Dorchester, 
and Newerk during the life of the said Bishop" to William Kynwolmersh, 
treasurer of England. William Babyngton, chief baron of the Exchequer, 
Thomas Chaucer, and three others of lesser note." The grant was confirmed 
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by tiie king at Dov«r on June 8. The grantees may have been receiving sool^ 
thing for nothing from the bishop, bat the important diaiacter of dnee of 
them, and the fact tiiat two were clerks, seems to show tfiat tfaey were adiic 
for some purpose or other as his trustees. The enroUment in cfaanoery, tf 
any rate, cost tibem the veiy considctable sum of twenty pounds. Two yens 
later tiie council confirmed the letters patent of Henry V, in the name of 
tiie infant King Henry VI." 

The remaining grants to Chaucer are involved in no obscurity ; tibgj are 
of die very essence of medieval econmny. 

On Fdmiary 26, 1426, Thomas Chaucer, "for whom Thomas Hasefey of 
the County of Oxfoirdshire, and Thomas Walsyngham of London, are sure* 
ties," was given the "marriage of Joan, one of die daughters and heirs of 
John Drayton, knight, deceased, tenant in chief of Henry V," for which he 
paid one hundred marks.** This wardship, like diat of the young Thomas 
Stmior twenty years before, may very well have come to Chaucer as the 
fruit of old friendship ;'^ and that is almost certainly true of die gift, some 
years later, of the custody and marriage of Eleanore Moleyns. The record 
of this gift, among the acts of the king's council, is most circumstantial and 
interesting: 

Memorandum that the xv. day of October tiie x. yere of onre soverain knd it m 
acoordede at Westminster 1^ the lordes of the Kynges Consail that for asmoche as Thonu 
Chatioer csqnier at the request and preyere of tiie Tresorer of Engiande sent late met 
of armes ardiers and wom men to the water of Leyre in France and there fet and brooilA 

fro thens into Engiande Alionore doughter and heire of William Moleyns sonne to 
Williams Moleyns knight thoo beyng with (ynne) the cage of ij yere and which is the 
Kinges warde to greet coste and charge of the same Thomas for whiche he ootfl^ to 
be contented by the Kyng: that the Tresorer of Engiande by the bill in fourme accns- 
tomede shal gramite to the seide Thomas the ward of alle the maners, londes, and tene- 
ments whiche were the sdde William Moleyns the sone and now be in the Kynges handes 
by the nowi age of his seide doughter and heire and whiche excedene nought xxx H in 
3rerely value after the extentes of hem retoumed in the chancerie: to have the forseide 
maners, londes, and tenementes duryng the noon age of the seide heire with the marriage 
of the same heire paiyng to the Kynge for the seide warde and mariage five hundred 
marces oonly; that is to say, four himdred marces in hande and a hundred marces wi&- 
ynne a yere after that the seide heire is xiiij yere olde, so that yf the same heire dye or 
she be xiiij yere old, than the seide Thomas be discharged of paiement of the hundred 
marces whiche he shuld paie after that age." 

Alionora Moleyns was born at Stoke Poges in Buckinghamshire on June 

*0n July 6, 1423. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1422-29, p. iiz. 

^Ibid., p. 330. 

" John Drayton at hia death held lands in Gloucestershire and Bedfordshire (Cat. luq. past MmUm 
4:130), and was at one time, through his wife, associated with Thomas Chatioer in the poaeciiion of 
the manor of Newenham, in Oxfordshire. Cal, Pat, Rolls, 1422-29, p. 97. 

** Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England 4:98-99. The ktlen 
patent are enrolled on the Patent Rolls, 10 Henry VI, Part I, m 29; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1439-36, p. 156. 
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, 1426,*' She was tlie daughter of Sir Williain Moleyns the younger 
(ofc. May 8, 14^)** and the granddaughter o£ Sir William Moleyns the 
elder." The principal holdings of the family were in Bucks, but the inquisi- 
tions post mortem show that they had possessions in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
and Wiltshire," and were therefore neighbors of Chaucer who held lands in 
all these counties. The two families were not merely neighbors, however ; 
they were the closest of friends. In the well-known poem of Lydgate, "At 
the Departyng of Thomas Chaucyer on Ambassade in to France," he speaks 
with much feeling, obviously genuine, of the loss that the "gentlemen dwelling 
envyroun" must bear in Chaucer's absence, and one above all others : 

And gentyl Molyns \ myn owen lord so der 

Lytd merveyle t ))Oughe pou sighe and pleyne 

Now to forgone { |)in owcn pleying feere ' 

I wot right wel I hit is to \)e gr« peyne 

But have good hope [ soone for to atteyne 

pin herlis blisse | agayne and t)at right sonc 

Or foure lymes | echaunged be Iw mone." 
This wardship, one may feel confident, was something more than a field for 
exploitation, and it had been given to Chaucer foT reasons other than court 
favoritism. 
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Finally, on February 26, 1426, for one hundred marks paid in hand, tk 
king, in fact, of course, the council in the king's name, appointed 'Thooai 
Chaucer, es^re, for whom Thomas Haseley of die County of Oxford, ami 
Thomas Walsyngham of London, are sureties, to have the marriage of Josa 
one of the daughters and heirs of John Drayton knight, deceased, tenant in 
chief of Henry V."** 

I have found no other grants on the Patent Rolls; but a few otfiers ctup 
up in the Receipt Rolls of the Exdiequer. In the rolk for die Easter term, 
3 Henry V (1414-15), I find the following under date of Wednesday, June 5: 

Oxon. De Thomas Chancers et 
Thomas Beeke, xx /i. de 
custodia manerii de 
Rycote, cum perti- SoL** 

nenciis, quod f uit 
Ntcfaolai Ingefdd. 

There are no further entries ; so I suppose that Beeke and Chaucer received 
the custody as a sort of gratuity, and that they held it only a short time. Of 
much longer duration, and of greater interest was his tenure, along wiA the 
ubiquitous John Golofre (i.e., Gulliver), whose life would assured^ rcpej 
investigation, of the manor of Bradfield, Oxon. The earliest entry oocnn 
on the Receipt Rolls for the Michaelmas term, 8 Henry V ( 1419-20) : 

Die Martis xx die Juanuarii 
Berks. De Thoma Chaucers et Joharaie Golofre, 
firmariis manerii de Bridfeld [sic], 
xi /t. de firma stia.^ 

And they continue in an unbroken series till the Michaelmas term 13 
Henry VI.*^ 

A single entry on the Receipt Rolls shows that Chaucer in 1422 paid 
^133 6j. 8d. for the marriage of Johanna, daughter and heir of Richard 
Arches, knight, of Oxford and Berks ;** but there is no further information. 

** Cat. Pat. Rolls, 1422-26, p. 330. 

^ Sol, for solute, i.e., the sum was paid into the Exchequer in money, rather an unusual things 
cf. p. 46,11. 119. 

^ The spelling is regularly Rradfcld. 

•'The last is found under Monday, February 14. 

*• Receipt Rolls, Easter, 10 Henry V (No. 702), 

Die Martis xiiij*^ die Julij 

pro Johanne 
Rothemale, nuper 



Oxon. 
Berks. 



De Thoma Chaucer cxxxiij /t. 
vj s. viij d. pro maritagio 
Johanne, filie et heredis 
Ricardi Arches, militis, defuncti. 



Thesaurario 
hospicij Regis, 
per manut Thome 
Chaucers, nuper 
Capitalis Pinoeme 
Regis. 
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During the last years of his life he held, too, the custody of the manor of 
Drayton, in Hampshire, not at all an unprofitable affair, if one may judge 
from the siuns accruing to the crown.** These records, one must admit in all 
candor, are barren enough; but a gleam of human interest may be found 
in a succession of entries which begins on November 13, 1432. We encounter 
it for the second time in the Rolls for the Easter term, 11 Henry VI (i433)» 
which, as the fuller, I quote : 

Die Jovis xiiij die Maii 
Berks. De Thoma Chaucer et Thoma 
Haseley xxxix /t. xiij s. iiij d, 
de custodia omnium 
terrarum et tcnementorum 
que Johamies Arundell de 
Bidford, Armiger, tenuit de 
hereditate Margarete, nuper ♦ 

uxoris sue, defuncte.* 

Margaret Arundell was the elder daughter of Sir John Burghersh, and the 
sister, accordingly, of Chaucer's wife. Her husband was a gentleman of 
Devonshire, with whom Chaucer, as we shall see, had numerous friendly 
suits to consolidate his wife's inheritance.** It was, therefore, entirely fitting 
that the custody of the lands that they held in chief from the crown and the 
wardship of the heir,"* should fall to their brother-in-law. Thomas Haseley, 
whom we find associated with Chaucer in the trust, was evidently a factotum 
of his. We have just seen that he once acted as a surety for him,*' and at 
one time he served as his deputy in the coronership of London,** an office 
that, by one of the picturesque survivals of English officialdom, long con- 
tinued to be an appanage of the office of the king's chief butler."* That how- 
ever, is another story. It seems odd, but it is none the less a fact, that 
Chaucer had received this grant in 1424 — eight years before any trace of it 
appears in the Exchequer Rolls — for in 1442 the appointment was given to 

'The fint entry occurs on the Reeeipi RoUs for Eatter, 8 Henry VI (June 30), and the last 
during Chaucer's life time — they continue long after this — on May 16, xi Henry VI (i433)> During 
this period of a trifle less than three years, the Exchequer drew on the farm for £69 10s. 6d., of which, 
however, £40 is represented by one assignment tally levied in the first year (June 30, 8 Henry VI). 
It is characteristic of the high degree of perfection to which the officials of the Exchequer had developed 
the system of drawing on the debtors and fiscal agents of the crown by means of assignment tallies 
(v p. 46, fi. X19), that not a penny was turned in to the treasury in cash. 

^Receipt Rolls, Easter, 11 Henry VI, Thursday, May 19. 

» See p. 61. 

"No heir is mentioned here or in the subsequent entries; but in 21 Henry VI ( 1442-43) 1 John 
Arundell, son and heir of John Arundell, of Bidford, and Margaret his wife, proved his age. {Calendar 
of Inquisitions post Mortem 4:216). And the heir is explicitly mentioned in the letters patent of the 
Earl of Suffolk. See note 55 below. 

■• See p. 14, supra. 

»* See p. 55, n. 147. infra. 

•■ See p. 54 flF., infra. 
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his son-in-law, William de la Pole, Eatl of Suffolk, and in the latter's lenenl 
patent it is set forth that the grant is given to him "in lieu of a grant thereof ' 
to Thomas Chaucer, deceased, and Thomas Haseley, by letters-patent dattd 
February 14 in the second year [of Henry VI], surrendered."" The letttn 
patent referred to cannot be found in the Patent Rolls. 

"Ca/. Pat. RMi. 1441-46, P- ija. I 
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It is the weakness of a biography based wholly on official records that it 
lacks almost of necessity the vividness of connected narrative. It may strive 
only for veracity and some sort of clearness. This must be my excuse for 
separating the record of Thomas Chaucer's grants and annuities from an 
account of his public life. The line of demarcation, in the Middle Ages at 
least, is shadowy; but it will serve to put in order a mass of scattered and 
disparate details. 

I have already pointed out that Chaucer held certain offices by grant of 
John of Gaunt ; but what they were is still unknown.' The earliest office of 
which we have clear information is that of constable of Wallingford Castle, 
which he received on October i6, 1399.' The letters patent were enrolled 
again, in more ample form, ten days later : 

Grant for life to the kbg's esquire Thomas Qiaucer of the offices of Constable of 
the Castle of Walyngford and Steward of the honours of Walyngford and St. Walery 
and half of the hundreds of Chiherne, receiving at the hands of the receiver there £40 
yearly for his fees and iio yearly for a heutenanl in his absence.' 

The office therefore cannot have been burdensome; if. indeed, it was not 
purely a sinecure ; and the stipend was by no means to be sneezed at. Noth- 
ing is known of Chaucer's tenure of the office beyond what has already been 
set forth,* save that he held it as long as he lived. In June, 1434, however, 
he surrendered the original letters patent and received in their stead, on June 
18, a new patent by the terms of which the office was granted to him for 
his life; and after his death to his son-in-law, the Earl of Suffolk, "during 
pleasure."" Then for some unaccountable reason, the king, on January 6. 
1437, gave the combined offices to Sir William Phelipp, "to hold himself or 
by deputies, with such wages, fees, and profit as Thomas Chaucer, esquire 
had."' What was the great earl doing? Perhaps king, chancery, and favorite 
had all been napping; then later one of them woke up— it was probably the 
earl — discovered the conflict of claim, and effected a compromise. At any 
rate, that is how I interpret the long and elaborate letters patent of Feb- 
ruary 22: 

Grant during pleasure, to William, Earl of Suffolk, and William Phelipp. king's 
knight, in survivorship, of the offices of Constable of Walyngford and St. Valery and 
of four hundreds and a half of Chilteme, and steward of the lordships of Dadington, 



' Cal. Pal. RolU. i 
*Jbid.. I«6-<'. p. 
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Kirtlington, Ascote» Haseky, Puriton, Watlington, Hentoo, and Betdcdcgrt Co. OxM 
Whitechirche, Wodespens, and Uplambarne, Co. Berks, and Wycombe^ Banlabajb 
Risburgli, Crendon, and Wescote, Co. Bnclringham, to bold themselves or Iqr d^^ft 
with £40 a year as wages t^ the hands of the receiver of -Walyngford for die 
and stewardship of the said castle, honours, and hundreds, iio a year for their 
in their absence and 20 marks a year for the said ferdship hy the hands of Ae teodm 
there, the constabulary and stewardship of the saki honours, and hundreds, bgr deliberrtioi 
of the council, having been granted to the said earl and Thomas Ghancer, long's csvtfl^ 
for the life of the ktter, and to the earl during pleasure, after Chanoer's death; fait 
afterward it pleased the long to grant the said constabulary and stewardships of tbe 
said castle, honours, and hundreds to the said William Phelipp, during pleasure^ together 
with the stewardship of the said lordship, which John Harpeden, knight, had hdd I9 
grant of the late Queen Katherine.* 

I cannot pretend that my hypothesis is more than a guess, perhaps a bad 
one ; for the ways of the chancery are still dark, and often very strange. 

Chaucer was twice sheriff of Oxfordshire and Berks, 1400-1, and i4Q3-4»* 
his accounts numing, roughly, from November to November in eadh year^ 
and more than a decade later, 1413-14, sheriff of Hampshire,^® a county in 
which he held considerable landed interests. In 8-9 Henry IV (1406-7) be 
was escheator for Oxford and Berks.^^ The esdieator was a fiscal agent of 
considerable importance in days when the crown depended so greatly for its 
revenue on fines and foitfeitures and feudal dues, and the sheriff was the 
king's factotum, the backbone of royal administration in the shires. The 
tenure of these offices show very clearly that Chaucer was in the confidence 
of the new dynasty, and further that he was a man of local influence, and of 
resolution and power. Indeed, if one wished to gain a notion of the im- 
portant gentry of a given county at a given time, one could easily do so by 
simply running down the list of sheriffs. 

The early years of Henry IV's reign, from his accession to the Battle 
of Shrewsbury, were a restless, unquiet time; the Lancastrians sat uneasy 
upon the throne, and only the vigor and vigilance of the new king secured 
it for his son and grandson. Evidences of the troubled state of the country 
multiply on the Patent Rolls. On May 11, 1402, there was issued to the 
sheriffs and escheators of thirty-four counties, with whom was associated 
in each case certain of the king's trusty lieges, a commission in which the 
king declares that inasmuch 

as some of the King's subjects intending to subvert the laws and customs and good gov- 
ernment of the realm, some of whom are at present captured and detained in prison in 
the Tower of London, tell many lies in divers parts of the realm in taverns and other 

^ Col, Pat, Rolls, 1429-36, p. 44. 

•Public Record Office. Lists and Indexes IX: Luis of Sheriffs for England and IVaies from 
the Earliest Times to A.D. 1831. 

* November 24, 1400. to November 8, 140 1; November s» 1403, to October 39, 1404. 

^ Public Record Office. LisU and Indexes IX, List of Sheriffs, 

u Public Record Office. List of Foreign Acconnts, p. 295. 
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congregaiions of Ihe people, prcaciiing antong other ihings that the king lias not kept 
the promises he made at bis advent tnto the realm and at his coronation and in Parliament 
and Councils that the laws and laudable customs of the realm should be conserved, [the 
cotninissions are diarged] to bring to the notice of aU the king's lieges of the said comity 
that it always has been and will be the king's intention that the commonwealth and 
laws and customs of the realm shall be observed and kept and that the impugners of 
the same and the preachers of these lies and their maintainers shall be punished, to in- 
quire about the names of such, to assemble the king's lieges of the county to resist them 
and to arrest and imprison all persons preaching such lies, and to certify them to the 
king and council from time to time." 

For Oxfordshire the commission was directed to Henry Beatifort, Bishop of 
Lincoln, Sir John Lovell, William Willicotes, John Golofre, Thomas Chaucer, 
and Robert James. Only a few weeks later another commission to William 
Wilcotes, John Rede, Thomas Chaticer, Thomas Covele, and the sheriff of 
Oxford, charged them to inquire into Ihe report that "many treasons against 
the king and his person and his royal majesty are committed within the town 
of Oxford by Welshmen, and to arrest any Welshmen whom they may find 
guilty."" The university was full of Welsh students, and during the Welsh 
troubles ihey bore watching. 

In the summer of 1402, Chaucer went to Germany in the magnificent 
retinue of the Lady Blanche, eldest daughter of the king, who was married 
at Cologne, to Louis, son of Rupert, the Count Palatine, and King of the 
Romans. Up and down the Issue Rolls of the year (3 Henry IV) may be 
found the records of innumerable payments to Master John Chaundeler, her 
treasurer, for all sorts of outlays: horses, jewels, robes, hire of boats, and 
the like, and the fees of the lords and ladies who accompanied her on her 
wedding journey. Most of the sums are entered under date of May 11, be- 
fore the company left England on June 21. and July 15. Under the latter 
date is recorded the payment of four pounds to Thomas Chaucer. Since he 
seems to have collected the money in person, his absence from the country 
cannot have been long. 

The most significant fact revealed in these records is that the heads of 
the princess' retinue were John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, and Margaret, 
his wife;** for the connection of Chaucer with the Bcauforts has a bearing 

"Cal. Pft. Relli. MO'S. PP- ia6-s7- 

"Ibid; p. IJJ. 

"TJndet dale of M>7 ii we find the fallowing enltr o" •>>« l"»' HoUi: "Jobanm Comiti Som- 
entte ordiiulo per dominum rcgen rt amsiliuDi auuio id conducendam dominam Blandie. priiDOEenium 
filiim d«aiai Rcgii. veniu CalonUm pro (Dlempniiicii 

diveriii *icibiu cecvIL lii j. iii d." On [he i 

* pci^eni o[ £100 (0 Uie Couoiesi d( Somenet, and o 
to tic atl, sod £40 10 thi countMi. Chauctr'a nipmd ii ccrtainljr not Iirge menurld by nich 
•umi » th«e, but it compares favotaWy with Ihoic r««L¥«t by At 0<her gentleincii. To illui' 
tiale wc may noU ■ tew: Waller Lord Fitiwalter, £60; Jobs Blakel, WiUer Bnochamii, Thomaa 
Chaucer, Robert Simeoo. Jobn Blount, Thomas Ward*. John Cbcyne, Ralph Riraiey, Robert Urcewyk. 
TbomM Loey, LAncaiter Herald, William Brokesby, and Robert Tey, e»eh £4: »nd WiUUm Bardolf. kt. 
ten mark*, and many imaller amount!. Iiiut RaUi, EaHer, 3 Henry IV, Saturday, July ij. See alM 
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on the question of his lineage, since it adds to the weigfat of probabUily. 
more indirect, of coarse, is another connection of Thomas Chaucer, 
years hter, with the greatest of the Beauforts, when S0d0 vacamU, he 
appointed along with Sit Thomas Pelham, Hugh Hanwordi, and Jc 
Lidnngton, to the custody of the temporalities of the diocese of WindiestBr/ 
Not long after the pope appointed Henry Beaufort, aheady Bishop of Limi^l 
to the vacant see. And in the foUowing year there is evidence of still doM^^ 
On March 24, 1405-6 letters of attorney were granted to '^eny, 
of Winchester, in the names of Thomas Langfey, Chancellor of Eaf- 
land, and Thomas lord Fumivall, Treasurer of England, and also in Ac 
name of Tlxnnas Chauders and Richard Wyot/*^* 

For the remainder of the; reign of the first Lancastrian long. Chancer ms 
employed, apart from his parliamentary duties, on a muttiplicify of ngri 
commissions, merely to record which would be tedious.^^ I select, therefOR; 
only a few which may still have some interest for Aeir bearing on the Efe 
and history of the times. On May 22, 1405, for instance, he was coonniih 
sioned, with the sheriff, "to assemble with all speed all knights, esquirei^ 
yeomen, and other f enable men in the county [Oxford] and bring tfaem to 
the king's presence for tiie chastisement of the insurgents in Ae ncttfh,"''^ 
the short-lived rebellion that ended in the summary execution of Rtdand 
Scrope, Archbishop of York, in the fields hard by tfie walls of his cadtechal 
city. The constant wars and disturbances strained the chronicaify ^r^fifnfi^ 
and utterly inelastic revenues of a medieval king to the breaking point, and 
it was necessary to squeeze the last farthing from every possible source. 
Characteristic in this respect is the setting up in 1406 of commissions of 
magnates and gentlemen to make a thorough survey of the dues of the crown. 
For Oxford and Berks the commission was made up of the Bishop of Lin- 



Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 285: "Note. This roll tissue RoU, Euter, 3 Henry IV) 
tains payments made to John, Earl of Somerset, Richard, Bishop of Winchester, and several 
distinguished persons, including a long list of servants, who accompanied the Lady Blancb oo her 
departure to be married." The bishop, however, is Richard Clifford, Bishop of Worcester. Curioody 
enough, through a clerical slip, the amount paid to him is not given. 

V Col, Pat, Rolls, i4ox*5> P' 458. 

^Syllabus of Rymet^s Foedera, 3:555. 

*^0ne, however, a very minor employment, may be worth noting. On November is, 1407, tte 
king granted "to the bailiffs and good men of the town of Wall ingford.... pontage for three yean 
by view and testimony of Thomas Chaucer, constable of the castle of Walyngford." Col, P^ 
Rolls, X405-S, p. 374* "Pontage" was the bridge toll, and the reason for granting it to the towBS- 
people of Wallingford appears in a patent of December 10, 1433: "Grant to the bailifft aid 
good men of Walyngford of pontage for five years to be taken by view and testimony of Thoou 
Chaucer, esquire, Thomas Haseley, esquire, and John Warfield. Passengers, horsea, and carts have 
lately bc«n injured through the bridge being out of repair." Col. Pat. Rolls, x4a9-36, p. 330. The tova 
was under the Castle of Wallingford, and the bridge dues belonged to the king, to be used wo Ut u 
necessary for upkeep of the bridge. Apparently the money had not been so used, and the I twnif- p * 
took matters into their own hands, receiving, however from the king, the revenues from the bridgs 
to cover their outlay. 

>* Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1405-8, p. 66. 
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them to the block.'' Two dajrs before— on January 1 1— writs were h 
to most of the southern and midland counties setting up commissions to 
out the pestilent and rebellious heresy where it could be found. The 
recited that the king has "information that many of the Kin^s subjects 
monly called the Lollards, of whom some are captured, because the king kil 
taken part against them and their opinions as a true Christian prince tfil 
bound by his oath have traitorously planned his death and other diiqp tij 
the destruction of the Catholic faith and the estate of the lords and maguki| 
of tfie realm/* and instructs the commissioners ''to enquire the names of di 
such as have not yet been captured and arrest all whom they may find gni^ 
in the county and imprison them until the king shall give orders for thai 
punishment by advice of the council." The commission for Oxford oonsistol 
of Thomas Hatecourt, Peter Besils, Thomas Chaucer, John Wyfcotes, Robot 
James, John Golaf re, Thomas Covdy, and Thomas Langston.** 

It is not known whether or not Chaucer actually served, nor is it ittf 
important. It is decidedly more interesting that he played a part in tk 
Machiavellian intrigue by which Henry V prepared the way for his comim 
invasion of France. In the late winter of 1414 he went on a secret misflOi 
to the Duke of Holland and other princes of the Low Countries ; later, ii 
the summer of the same year, he went to the continent again, ^s time as t 
member of a larger embassy. The evidence of die first mission is foiml 
in a simple entry on the Issue Rolls for the Easter term, 2 Henry V 
(1413.14) : 

[Die Sabbati secundo die Marcii]. Thome Chaucers misso in nuncio Regis Ttms 
ducem Holandie et alios diversos dominos in partibus exteris existentes in certis negodis el 
materiis secretis, dictum dominum nostrum Regem ad hoc moventibus, et commodnD 
regni sui specialiter tangentibus: In denariis sibi liberatis per manus proprias super 
vadiis suis ac passagio et repassagio suis maris, eimdo et redeundo in nuncio suo predicto 
ex causa predicta, Ixxvj /t. xiij s, iiij d. 

It is a fair guess that Chaucer's coniidential negotiations in the winter 
prepared the way fot the public, more imposing, embassy of the summer; 
and if that be true, then we have good evidence of the position he occupied 
in the king's service. Chaucer was back in London, as the record shows, on 
March 2, since he collected his wages and stipend in person (per manus 
proprias). On June 4, 1414, three commissions were issued to Henry, Lord 
le Scrope, Hugh Mortimer, Thomas Chaucer, Philip Morgan, and John 
Hovyngham — one empowering them to treat with Ralph Major and other 
ambassadors of the Duke of Burgundy touching the marriage of the king 

" For a brief account, see Oman, Politicai History of England 4:136-38. 
^ Cal. Pat. Rolls, I4i3-x6, p. 177. 
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with the duke's daughter Katherine;" the second, to negotiate an alliance 
viith him ;" and the third, to receive his homage.'* Soon after the envoys 
must liave gone on their mission and transacted it with considerable despatch, 
for little more than a fortnight later the Issue Rolls record the following 



Thome Chaucers. scutifero. ordiiiato et assignato per commissionem dotnini Regis ad 
prufiscendum versus ducem Burfnindic. et abinde ad duccm Holandie in ambassiata Regis 
ad tractandum cl communicaiidum cum diclis duribiis de ccrtis arljculis et materiis 
secretis commodum dicli domini Regis ac utililalcm regni sui specialiter langentibus : 
In denariis sibi liberaiis per maims proprias super vadiis suis ac passagio et repassagio 
snis maris, eutido et redeundo in ambassiata sua predicta. Per brtve de privato sigillo 
inter mandala de hoc terraino — Ix //," 

On the same day are recorded in identical words the payments to his 

colleagues : the amounts are interesting by way of comparison : to I.^rd le 

Scrope, iioo; to John Hovjngham, clerk, £50; to Hugh Mortimer, esquire, 

I iioo. and Master Philip Morgaii, £60. Scrope and Mortimer were clearly 

the heads of the epihassy. 

In the following spring Henry set about in earnest the preparations for 
the invasion of France toward which he had so long been maneuvering, Com- 
missions to array the men of the shires were sent out on May 29; for the 
county of Oxford to Thomas Chaucer, Robert James, John Wylcotes, and 
Thomas Bekyngham." In July the king was at Southampton, and on August 
6, six days before he sailed, he granted to Thomas Chaucer, the king's chief 
butler, "[i»ardon] of all debts, accounts, arrears, presls and receipts, wastes, 
stripments. dilapidations in any castles and carrying off of the stuff of the 
same, impeachments, concealments, fines, forfeitures, claims, cliallenges. tres- 
passes, negligences, defaults, misprisions, actions and demands."" This is 
legal verbiage for the most part, as any one will see, intended to protect a re- 
sponsible official against any inconvenient claims or charges that might be 
made against him during his absence from the country. That it was not 
always merely a form will appear later. In any case, the grant of such letters 
of protection clearly implies that Chaucer was about to go in the king's array 
to France. 
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Sir Harris Nicolas was, I think, the first historian to bring to light Ik 
fact tfiat Chauceft took an active part in the Frendi war. In his H%tlerf4 
the BaMe of Agmcourt he prints two docaments wfaidi seem to show fhl 
Chaucer witii a retinue, the numbers of whidi are suspidotisly unoertri^ 
went into France with the king, and fought with him ''upon St CriqM 
day/' The documents are, however, mere lists of names and numbers dcm 
from secondary sources.*® Since Nicolas' time, the reanranging and csfdof 
ing of materials in the Public Record Office has made accessible Qaaasft 
original accounts, with certain subsidiary documents,*^ so diat it is now poi- 
sible to give a fuller and more nearly accurate story. 

On April 29, 1415, an indenture was executed between Thomas Chancer 
on the one hand and Thomas, Earl of Atundell, treasurer of England, on fle 
other, by which Chaucer was to go on the king's expedition into Fiance il 
the head of eleven men-at-arms and thirty-six archers. The men-at-anm 
were to receive a shilling a day, and the archers sixpence. In addition, Ae 
men-at-arms were to be paid the customary bonus (regardum), wfaidi was 
calculated at the rate of one htmdred marks for thirty men-at-arms for one 
year. And on June 6 the Exchequer paid to Chaucer one hundred fof^ 
pounds in two payments of one hundred pounds and forty pounds respe^ 
tively. The term of service was to be three months. But on the very dif 
that Chaucer received his money at the Treasury, he entered into another con- 
tract with the crown, this time with Thomas Courtney, Bishop of Norwid^ 
treasurer of tfie king's chamber, to serve one entire year with Ae same nmn- 
ber of men-at-arms and archers as already provided. For this he was to 
receive £163 3^. 3^. for the second three months of the expedition. This sum 
was of course not paid to Chaucer in advance, but the treasurer of chamber 
delivered to him gold and silver plate, carefully itemized in the indenture, to 
that amount, as security. For the third and fourth quarters no provision was 
made. Sufficient unto the day was the evil thereof. 

Chaucer's men joined the king at Southampton; the lancers and archers 
sailed to France, fought at Hatfleur and Agincourt, and returned to England, 
save for two men-at-arms who died at Harfleur, whether of wounds or sick- 
ness we are not told. But Chaucer was not with them. He fell ill before 
the expedition left England, was forced to remain behind, and bore no share 
therefore in the great events on the Continent. This is made abundantly dear 



^History of the BaitU of Agincourt, Second edition. 1832. On pp. 331-64 Nicolas prints fi 
MS Harltian yBi in the British Museum a contemporary list of the "Dukes, Erles, Banms, ^««ig''*«, 
Esquires, Serviteurs, and Others" that served at Agincourt. The list of the retinue of Thonas, cr, 
more exactly, of the nine lancers (i.e., men-at-arms) who returned to England, is given on pp. 358-S9> 
On pp. 378-89 he prints a modem catalogue of the retinue of the king "from the nnpablished GoUee- 
tions for Rymer's Fotdera in Sloane MS 6400 [misprint, should be Sloane 4600] in the British 
Museum." 

"^ These documents are grouped together in the Public Record Office as Rxckeqmtr AeemuU 
(Q. R.), Bundle 47, No. 29. The material portions are published in Appendix II. 
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by the language of the accounts. Here Chaucer in setting forth his outlay 
deducts from the sum due to him from the government his own wages and 
bonus for the entire period from June 8 to November 24, and those of the 
two men-at-arms from October 6. 

The total expenses are given as £242 2s. ^Ytdi. Since Chaucer had re- 
ceived £156 ys. lod. the balance in his favor was £85 14s. ^'/id. As security 
he held crown Jewels worth £163 35. jrf., so that his debt to the king was 
£77 Ss. ioyid. Presumably Chaucer paid this, though his account does not 
mendon it. nor have I found any record of it. There is no such entry on 
the Receipt Rolls during his lifetime, nor for two years thereafter. But no 
doubt if the transaction ever was liquidated, one would have to seek the 
record of it in the Exchequer Rolls of a much later day. for the account as 
we have it was not rendered until the third year of Henry VI (1424-25), a 
full ten years after the event, and then only as a result of a peremptory man- 
date from the crown, a mandate, however, that need not be taken too 
seriously.'* 

But if Thomas Chaucer did not serve in France in 1415, there is abundant 
evidence that he took part in Henry the Fifth's second invasion, in 1417. On 
June 6, 4 Henry V (1417) the Issue Rolls record a long list of payments to 
certain dukes, earls, barons, knights, and esquires, "for their wages and those 
of their retinue, going with the King upon the voyage which he is soon to 
make."" Chaucer received £182, for which apparently no account is extant. 
And thereafter there is a thin but persistent stream of evidence concerning 
his service in France till 1427. 

On October i. 1417, he was commissioned, along with Richard. Earl of 
Warwick, Edward Courtenay, Walter Hungerford, John Waterton, and John 
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the eontemptated ftecond quarter of the can 
(No. I) thai he declare) that since Ihe king had never discharged fail debt to falm. Chaucer bid aald 
the "jeweb." aa he had a perteei right lo do under the terms of the indenture fSee No, >). But 
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The lura of £77 41. "d., which Chaacer (See No. 1) acknowledgei lo be due to the kini (■ 
eertainl]' a clerical error. Bt no proccsa at arithmetic can Ihe author nuke it anyifaini but £t7 
81. loMd. 

-tiiui Rotli, No. 634. m. s- The total it £19,143 s«. ad. The imounl paid lo Chaucer !• 
well up amooE Ihe more considerable luma. We cite a few for pnrpoaei of compari.on: Jobn Dnke 
of Bedford, £1944 71. 41I.; Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. £1911 101. til.; Henry Percy Earl at 
Northumberland £sB« igj. Sd.; Thomas Earl of Saliibury, £785 lit. M.-. Edmund Eirl of 
Uarch, £961 ". Erf.; William Earl of Suffolk. £a«6 iSi. M.; Simon Felbriic. kl., £90 jii.; 
Waller Hungerfoid, kl., £ i»s 151.; Thomai ErpiREbam, kt.. £104 IJJ.! etc. 
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foi' a final settfement of the quarrel between the two countries.'* Nothing 
came of the negotiations, and the commissions were renewed on November 
16.** On November 28 the English ambassadors met the French at Benie- 
ville. Of the ensuing negotiations there is a vivid and illuminating aocomit 
in Rymer's Foedera, written by one of the Englishmen, probably Kemp or 
Morgan. The opening has a pleasant intimacy which one does not commonly 
associate with diplomatic documents, least of all with stiff chancery Latin : 

In Primis, Vkestmo Octavo Die Mcnsis Novembris, Anno supradicto, 

Gxiventibus in qoadaun Camera principalis Manerij ViUae de Bemevile, 

Reverendo in Christo Patre, Reginaldo Ramensi Archiepiscopo, Magistro Jofaanne 

de Valy in Curia Parliamenti parisiis Praesidenti, Magistro Johan Tuderti, Decano Ec- 

desk parbien, Magistris Roberto de Tulerys, & Goutero Coll, pro parte praef ati Advemrii, 
Ac Domino Waltero Hungerforde, Senescallo, Thoma Chauders, Magistris PhUippo 

Morgan ft Johanne Kcmpe, pro parte praefati Domini nostri Regis. 

Ac cf^locatis ipsis omnibus in Sedilibus illic dispositis, confestim ac absque temporii 

intervaUo, prefatus Ardiieptscopus, illo sibi non imposito, suorum primordium ft imttm 

sermooum in se assumpsit** 

The account of the n^otiations that follows is not particularly edifying, 
but it gives an excellent picture of the diplomacy of the Middle Ages, perb^s 
of the dipkmiacy of any age : the spokesmen of the two kings pass recrimina- 
tions back and forth, and the whole thing degenerates into a futile debate as 
to who is responsible for delaying the peace so eagerly desired by both parties. 
The whole business was pure bhiff , of course ; neither side had the rem ot e st 
notion that the intervieijf would come to an3rthing. 

From the unusually numerous commissions of array enrolled on the 
Norman Rolls we gain some knowledge of Chaucer's movements and activities 
in the campaign of 1418-19. But the records are barren matters of fact, and 
it is useless to do more than set them down, catalogue fashion. 

1. 6 Henry V (1418), June 11. Before Louviers. Commission to John Ttptoft 
John Assheton, and John Golafre to array the men of the Duke of Gloaccster; the 
Earls of March and Suffolk; the Lords Bergevenny, de Gray, and QifFord; Walter 
Hunger ford, Charles de Navarre, Louts Robesart, and John Montgomery, knights; 
Richard, Earl of Warwick and Hugh Stafford ; Lord de Bourghchier : William Bourgfa- 
chier, William Haryngton, John Yedellysh, William Mounteney, Stephen de Gere, William 
Courtenay, and William de Legh, knights ; Thomas Chaucers and Hugh de Morton ; and 
William Stanley, Nicholas Bowet, John Osbaldeston, and William Hoder, knights." 

2. 6 Henry V (1418), July 6. Pont de TArche. Commission to William Har>'ngtoa. 
knight, and Thomas Chaucer to array the men of Hugh de Bourghchier." 

** Rotuli Normanuiit 1:167, 169-70. 

•^ Ibid., p. 205. 

** R]rmer*8 Foedera, Original edition 9:517; Hague edition 4:iii, 25. The whole document is in- 
corporated in letters patent of Henry V, dated at Mantes, in Normandy, October 24, 14 19. At the 
end the king sets forth the terms on which he will make peace; they are substantially those of the 
Treaty of Troyes. 

"Calendar of the Norman Rolls, D.K. 41 Report, Appendix I, p. 713. 

'^ Ibid., p. 715. 
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3. 6 Henry V (1418). October 6. Before Rouoi. Commission lo Thomas Carrewe 
and John Slopes to array the men of Edward, Earl of Moriaigne, Richard, Earl of War- 
wick, John Gray, Roger Salvc>-n, Philip Leche, Ralj^ Sherle, William Elmden, Jdia 
Holafid. and Thomas Oiaucer; also of Nicholas Pcche. knight." I 

4. 6 Henry V (1418). Kovember 6. Before Rouen. Commisiion to Thomas Car- I 
rewe and John Hethe lo array the n>cn of Richard. Earl of Warwick, Philip Leche, 
Ralph Shirle. William Elmdoi. John Holand. and Thomas Chaucer ; and of Edward, 
£arl of Mortayne and Nicholas Pecche. knight, both deceased." 

5. 6 Henry V (1418), December 7. Before Rouen. Commission to Thomai Car- 
rewe and John Wicheford lo array the men of Richard. Earl of Warwick, John Gray, 
Roger Salveyn, Philip Lechc. Ralph Shirtc. William Ettndeii. John Hobnd. and Thomai 
Chaucer; also the bowmen of Phillip Ix-che. and the men and bowmen of the lale Earl 
of Mortayne and of Nichobs Pcche. kniftht." 

It is pretty safe to assuiiK. iherefore, that Chaucer was still with the army 
when the king at length entered Rouen in triumph on January 19, 1419. In 
the meantime a bewildering and futile diplomacy had gone hand in hand with 
a less bewildering but hardly less futile war. The king negotiated now with 
the dauphin, now with the Burgundians. or with both at once, and seemed 
fully prepared at one time to give U]) (he chimera of the French crown for 
the substance of Normandy and Aquitaine." In this bewildering and confused 
diplomacy Chaucer, too, bore a part. On October 26 while the siege of Roueti 
was going on, he was appointed by two royal commissions one of the am- 
bassadors to treat with the ambassadors of the dauphin, "so-called" regent of 
France, tor a treatj' of alliance and friendship and for a marriage between the 
king and Katherine of France,'^ 

Soon after the fall of Rouen Chaucer must have returned to England, 
for on March 15. 1419. he is designated as one of the commissioners, along 
with Sir Thomas Wykeham. George Halt^hton, John Wilcotes, Thomas 
Bekynghani. and the sheriff, to array the levies of Oxfordshire for defense 
against a threatened descent of the king of Castile and Leon on the south 
coast." And on May 19 he is appointed on a commission for Oxford and 
Berks "to enquire about all treason, escapes of felons from prison, all per- 
sons who are unplegiable by law and statute and are demised to bail or 
mainprise by sheriffs or other ministers of the king, all wards, marriages, 
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reliefs, escheats, chattels of felons, fugitives and outlaws, deodands^ treuore- 
trove and wrecks of sea pertaining to the king and concealed from him anl 
any oAer concealments in the said [two counties]"^ It is easy encfo^ to «e 
the purpose bdiind the onmibus charge — to bring to light any stray does of 
the crown. The king was no doubt adding glory to Engli^ arms, but k 
was straining the resources of England to the breaking point. To nuk 
money to fill tiie bottomless pit of war expenses had become almost the sok 
function of administration.^ We see it in another document of Ae tint 
On November 13 Parliament granted to the king an aid of a tenth and a 
fifteenth and a third of a tenth and a fifteenth; the tenth and the fifteendi 
to be levied on the Feast of the Purification of the Virgin, the third of a 
tenth and fifteenth on the Feast of St. Martin, next f oUowing.^^ Immediatd^ 
tibereafter, however, the proceeds of the fractional part were m or t gag e d at 
security for a loan to be raised throughout the kingdom. The methods used 
to raise the money were the familiar ones, methods not so different from those 
employed in the late war to float war loans in all the belligerent ooontries. 
Committees were set up in each county ''to treat among themsehres about a 
loan to be paid to the king for the resistance of tiie malice of his enenuei 
and the conservation of the rights and safe-keeping of the realm and to 
induce all oAer sufficient secular li^^es of tfie County of [county named] to 
pay the loan, any ecclesiastical person who will provide the king with gieater 
sums on the purification next excepted. . .'' They were to certify the sumi 
they had raised to the treasurer of England before January 24. The ''drive"— 
for so it was — in the county of Oxford was in the hands of Sir Thomas 
Wykeham, Thomas Chaucer, John Willicote, Robert James, Thomas Coventre, 
the mayor of the town of Oxford, and William Lysle.** 

In 1420 Chaucer again joined the king in France. Letters of attorney to 
him in the name of Thomas Haseley and John Warefield, dated at West- 
minster, August 5, are entered on the Treaty Rolls ;^^ but that he was akeady 
abroad is clear, not only from the language of the enrollment, "Thomas 
Chaucer qui in obsequio Regis in partibus transmarinis moratur,'' but also 
from two commissions on the Norman Roll: 

I. 8 Henry V (1420), July 15. Corbeul. Commission to John Stafford, Thomas 
Chauciers, and John Pirient to treat with Alan Vicomte de Rohan, lieutenant of Britaony, 
and with the prelates and barons, touching the observance of the king's final peace with 
France." 

^Cal, Pat. Rolls, X4i6-aa, p. 369. 

^ For an elaborate account of the financing of Henry's first expedition, see Wylie, The Reign of 
Henry V 1: Chapter XXV, "Indentures." 

^ Rolls of Parliameni 4:117a. 

** Col. Pat, Rolls, 1416-22, p. 249. The king's letters patent setting up the oommisatona are dated 
at Westminster, November 26. 

• Treaty Rolls (formerly French Rolls), 103, m. 4. 

^ Col. Norman Rolls, D. K. 42 Report, Appendix, p. 375. 
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2. 8 Henry V (1420), August I. Melun. Power for Joba Stafford. Tbomas 
□lantiers, and Joba Pirient to treat with the Duke of Britanny concemins the accept- 
ance of the peace between England and France." 

One would like to believe that Chaucer was in France early enough to be 
present at the final ratification of the Treaty of Troyes on May 21 and at 
the marriage of the king and the Princess Katherine on June 2. But one 
must regretfully give up the notion. Indeed, it is not even likely that he 
was on the Continent as early as the date of the first commission cited above, 
for on July 12 he received £18 ly. 4rf. at the Exchequer in payment of wines 
bought by him, when chief butler, from one Richard Merivall."' If he was 
still in London on July 12, he could hardly have been at Corbeil on the fif- 
teenth. But he no doubt set out at once, and his arrival was expected in the 
Enghsh camp. He was back in England, at any rate, in October,"* and saw no 
further service in the French wars till the next reign. 

No one could know in that brilliant autumn of King Harry's rule how 
soon that was to be. Early on the morning of September i. 1422, the great 
king died at Bois de Vincennes near Paris, and power passed into the hands 
of the council, to be exercised in the name of his infant son and successor. 
Of that turbulent and discordant body Thomas Chaucer was for a time a 
member. 

On the last day of the Parliament which sat in February, 1424, the Lords 
communicated to the Commons, at their petition, the names of the members 
of the council and a copy of the Provisions agreed to for its governance. The 
members were: the Duke of Gloucester, as regent, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishops of London, Winchester, Norwich, and Worcester, the 
chancellor, the treasurer, the keeper of the privy seal, the Duke of Exeter, 
the earls of March and Warwick, the Earl Marshal, the earb of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, Lords Cromwell, FitzHugh, Bourghcier, and 
Scropc ; Sir Walter Hungerf ord and Sir John Tiptoft ; Thomas Oiaucer and 
William Alyngton." From a resolution of the council of July 10, 1424, it 
appears that all these members save Lord Lescrope. Chaucer, and Alyngton 
entered upon their duties on November 9, i Henry VI (1422) ; Lord Lescrope, 
on February 28, 2 Henry VI (1424) ; and Chaucer and Alyngton, little more 
than a month earlier, on January 25."" The ordinance of the council fixes 
the scale of payments to the members according to their rank, and is followed 
in Nicolas' collection by an order to the treasurer and chamberlains of the 
Exchequer directing them to make the necessary payments, being the stipends 
for one year: the archbishop, 300 marks; the Bishop of Winchester (Henry 

" lUd. p. nt. Chanlitri Is tn error for Chauciers. 
"Ittitt FoHi, EmWt, S Henrr V, Fridaj-, Jane ii. 

'Under 4m of Mondar, October 7, Ihe lintf Rollt recotil <he payment la him of £18 &t. in 
pajment of vinn bought by him at chief butter from John Cednej'. 

••Nicolai. ProcitdiiBi and Ordlnaarti 0/ IIW Privy CnncO 3:148 (f.; Rol'r ef Parliamtnl ^-.mi. 
■Nicolai. Of. cil. ];>s«-58. 
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Beaufort)» 300 marks ; tiie other bishops, each 200 matks ; tfie treasurer of 
England, 200 marks; Lords Cromwell and Lescrope, each 200 maria; Sir 
Walter Hungerf ord and Sir John Tiptof t, each 100 marks ; Thomas Chanoer 
and William Alyngton, esquires, each £40.^ If Chaucer had had the sQghat 
inclination and ambition to play a great political role, or had any sort of bat 
toward it, now certainly was his diance. The government was a perfect 
witches' dance, with Gloucester, and his council, dominated by the Bishop 
of Winchester and his brother the Duke of Exeter, in perpetual fend, tt 
was an opportunity as if made for an able and sufficiently unscrupufaas poli- 
tician. But Chaucer either lacked inclination, which one may well beliefc. 
or the ability, to play the peculiar Machiavellian kind of politics whidi tte 
times demanded, and his contribution to the government of the country was 
apparently unimportant, except in so far as he could be counted on as a 
supporter of the Beauforts; certainly it was of brief duration. He wis 
present at meetings of tiie council on November 28, 1424, and on May 16 
and May 22, 1425,'^ and no doubt at other sessions as well, for die documents 
assembled by Nicolas are in the highest degree casual. It was certainly as a 
member of the council enforced by other lords of Parliament that he took 
part in the determination of a question of precedence between the Earl Mar* 
shal and the Earl of Warwick on May 14, 1425 ; for the body that adjudicated 
diis knotty problem was the king's council in Parliament, i.e., the (enforced) 
Great Gntncil, and not, as Nicolas thought, a commission specifically ap- 
pointed ad hoc. It was, to use modem phraseology, by which, however we 
must be careful not to be misled, a peerage case heard and decided by Ac 
House of Lords.°* 

M Nicolas, o/». cii. 3: 156-58. 
"Ibid., pp. 163, 170. 

"This is patent from the language of the record: 

Aaiidatto Dominorum. Memorandum quod quarto decimo die Mali, prcsentibos in eodeoi Par- 
liamento Praelatia, Magnatibus & alits subscriptis, videlicet, Humfrido Duce GIouc', Protectore ft DeCen- 
sore Anglis, Henrico Archiepiscopo Cantuar', Johanne Episcopo London', H. Episoopo WyotOB* 
Cancellar' Anglic [Henry Beaufort], B. Episcopo Meneven*, Pho Episcopo Wyngom', Th. Eptaoopo 
Dunolm', W. Episcopo Karliol'; Thoma Duce Exon' [Thomas Beaufort], Humfrido Comite Staff*. 
Henrico Comite Northumhr'; Abbate de Redyng, Abbate de Barlynges; Magistro Johanne Stafford Thes* 
Anglic, Itfagistro Willo Alnewyk Custode Privati Sigilli; Johanne de Grey, Willo de Ferrartis de Groby. 
Jacobo de Audeley, Lodowico de Bourghchier, Radulpho de Crumwell, Johanne Lescrop, WtHiekno de 
Cynton, Roberto de Ponynges, Willielmo de Botreux, Willielmo de Haryngton, & Johe. de Dacre^ ac 
Johanne de Roos infra aetatem existen', Rico. Nevyll Custode Westmarch', Waltero Hungerf ord, Johanne 
Tiptoft, Willielmo Porter & Thomas Chaucer, etc." The preamble goes on to say that they have seri- 
ously considered the evils growing out of the dispute between the earl marshal and the Earl of Warwicfc, 
and have ordained "quod uterque predictorum Comitum, per suum consiluim, in crastino tunc aeqneatc. 
Jus and Titulum sedis sue, in huiusmodi Parliamentis, in scriptis apponat, in Parliamento supradkto, 
ut hiis visis & intellectis, per ipsorum Protectoris, Prelatorum, Magnatum & aliorum predictoram, matnra 
discretiones & Concilia, predictis Controversie & Clameo finis congruus posset celerius adhiberi; ac Fuc, 
Unitas & Concordia, inter ipsos Comites, ac eorum Consanguineos & alligatos, pro perpetno facOios 
solidari..." Then follows the pleadings through thirteen huge folio pages, double oolnmn, and at 
the end, after a petition of the earl marshal setting forth hit claims, the following: Qua qvidcai 
Petitione in Parliamento predicto lecta plenius & intellecta, ac habita inde cum Justic' & Serrieiitibiis 
Domini Regis ad Legem, ac aliis peritit de Concilio ipsius Domini Regis maturm ft diligenti deliber- 
atione...," the councfl decides the case in favor of the earl marshaL Rotts of Partiatment 4:a6a<7S< 
There can, we fancy, be no doubt concerning the character of the tribunal. Of. the miilf dine 
stetemeat of Sir Harris Nicolas, Aidime Chaucer 1:89; followed, of course, by the D.N.B., art. 
Chaueer. 
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Soon afler the Parliament of May, 1425, apparently. Chaucer ceased to 
be a member of the couticil. The stipend of forty pounds for the year ending 
January 25, 1+25, was paid on May i.*" Thereafter there are no records of 
further payments to hini in this capacity, not even for the three months from 
January 25 to May 24. for which, presumably, he was entitled to compensa- 
tion. It would be idle to sjjeculate about the reasons for this transient lease 
of power. Perhaps the real reason is that he had no power. As one glances 
over the minutes and acts of the council, one soon I)ecomes aware that only 
a handful of members ever attended and that the commoners soon disappear, 
AI>'ngton no less than Chaucer. They might be useful, but they were not 
essential in the fierce political battle that went on between Gloucester and the 
lords. Accordingly, we are not surprised to find from a roll of the council 
of 1427"'' that the names of Chaucer and Alyngton have vanished; nor are 
they replaced by others of the same rank : even the knights are gone, and only 
the great lords, spiritual and temporal, remain, for Hungerford and Tiptoft 
have been raised to the peerage. 

The normal public life of Chaucer was not affected by this brief elevation 
to the seats of the mighty; it went on very much as liefore. In the autumn 
of 1424, soon after December 4, he went to France in the company of his 
colleague. Sir John Tiptoft. who was desiiatched by the Council of England 
to confer on important matters with the Duke of Bedford, regent of Prance 
and the council there." In October, 1431, as we have seen, he was again in 
France, probably to bring back Alionora Moleyns "from the waters of the 
Loire."" .^fter that there is no record that he again crossed the channel. 

But of the run of official business which fell to a man in public life in 
the fifteenth century there is no more lack in the reign of Henry VI than 
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in the days of his predecessors, whom Chaucer had served for so manj jtuk 
There are the commissions to nose out all kinds of royal dues surrqidtioa^f 
witfiheld ;** commissions to inquire into the dmngs of suspected peraoosi" 
commissions of oyer and terminer by the dosen;** commissions to tmt 
loans;^ and commissions of gaol delivery.*' On top of all diis his name ap- 
pears on the commission of the peace for Oxfordshire almost vvitlioiit a bvak 
from May 8, 1403, till after November 10, 1432, mdien he was commissiooBl 
f or the btst time.** 

It was not because the later Middle Ages lacked marhingry that fhgr 
failed so often in administration; it was rather because die niarhhiery im 
so complex that only a strong and genuinely popular monarch like Edinid J, 
or even Edward III in his earlier years, could make it go at alL In the handi 
of weaklings like Edward II or Richard 11, Ot mdien it became the phjtUqg 
of politicians, as it did in the reign of Henry VI, it broke down. And Ae 
breakdown then was decisive, as it had not been in the baronial anaidiy of 
Henty the Third's time because the old system was now an anachnnisow 
completely inadequate to the needs of the new age; as obsolete, one is txmfiboi 
to say, as a prairie schooner on a paved highway. Not even the energy of 
Edward IV, could make it work, and government only became possible oooe 
more mdien the Tudors scrapped it and set up a new machine in its pfaioe. 

Again for the sake of continuity it has seemed best to bring togetfaer in 
one place some account of Thomas Chaucer's parliamentary life. I use die 
term "parliamentary life" advisedly, although I am well aware that the "par- 
liament man/^ in the sense of one who makes a career in the House of Gna- 
mons his business, did not make his appearance till Henry Ae Eighth's time, 
possibly not till that of Elizabeth.*' Still, when he did come he had been long 

^Cal. Pat. RotU, 1423-39, p. 221; ibid., I439-36, pp. 445-36. Of more than ustial interett ii • 
''oommission to Thomu Chaticers, Richard Wydeville, Richard Bokdand, John Farfce, Thoaas ICnleftoa 
and Thomas Asshewell, or to any two or more of them indnding dther Chancera or Wydeville cr 
Bokeland, to hold inqutsitiona in the town of Gales, as to all lands, tenements, rents, and servioes be* 
longing to the king within the same, to mark them by metes and boonds, and to declare the pccseat 
borders, and to whom they andently bdonged, and in what manner, to the end that a tme book and 
rental thereof may be made and deposited in the king's exchequer there. The inqnisitions are to be 
returned to the Chancery of England." March 8, 1427. Col, Pat. Rolls, 1433-39, p. 405. But there 
is no record of such sunrey, which would be of enormous interest if it were esctant, in the v»^i^ 
archiyes. 

*^Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1433-39, p. 495; ibid., 1439-36, p. 70. 

* Ibid., 1433-39, p. 549, and the volumes 1433-39 and 1439-36 passim. See Index under Chaacer, 
Thomas. 

^Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1439-36, pp. 134-37 (March 36, 1431); PP* 353*55 (Fdmxary *6, 1434). 

^ Ibid., p. 471. 

** Convenient lists of the justices of the peace for the counties of England are printed in appendiesi 
to the vdumes of the Calendar of the Patent Rolls. See the volumes covering 1401-5 (p. 519), 14054 
(p. 496), 1408-13 (p. 484)* 1413-16 (p. 423), 1416-33 (p. 457). 14^2-29 (p. 569), 14*9-36 (p. 6ag). 

* Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, Chapter XVI, "The Commons in Parliameni.** 
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preparing, and in the fifteenth century at least it would be possible to show 
examples of men who served in Parliament after Parliament, or perhaps one 
ought to say, were returned to Parliament after Parliament, for in the case 
of the burgesses, the two things were not always the same. Chaucer is a 
striking example : he was returned for Oxfordshire to fourteen parliaments 
between 1400 and 1430,'" some of them of considerable duration, and he was 
speaker of the Commons five times.'^ Of course his other employments were 
too many and parliamentary sessions too short to make it possible to say 
truthfully that Parliament was his profession, but certainly it is not too much 
to say that it filled an important place in his life. Unfortunately the Rolls of 
Parliament are no substitute for Hansard, so that we cannot trace that career 
with the fulness possible in later times when the Commons had become a great 
power in the state and we have the Journals of the House and innumerable 
diaries to guide us. But even the barren record of the Rolls in their heavy 
Latin and queer French often lightens up the comers and hints at secrets of 
which we should like to know more. It is no part of my purpose to write 

™ The toUoirinE liil hu been com 
iIk Ralii of Parlinmnl, 111, IV. The : 
back of the Clint RolU. wbidi ahav wl 
Pailiimenl. VvtortvaM^j thcM writs 

parliamcuU iftcr i Utaij V. Sinn (I 

ot thli i( foand \b the fict that for thi 

■ lecord in the icamnu of the under-iheiiS o 

•lid Thuoua ChiQccr for their ccixfua. 

(>) Parlienent >iimiaoiied to meet at York i; October tAOo; and by Proroiation at Wcitminiler. 
30 JtBtary ■«oo-i. John Wj^lcoiea and Thomas Chaucer, Icnighta of the ihire (or O»fordihire received 
£ai IM. for S4 daji at 4J. pet diem each, the regular fee {Cloit RoUi, No, 147, m. 4 dors.). 

(b) Soninioned to meet al Weatminater 15 September 1401. Prorofued to jo September. Thomaa 
Chaucer and Tbomai WTkeham. £14 for 61 daya {Clan Folli, No. 151, m. 34 dora.). 

(e) Sumtopoed to meet at Covenlrx ij February 1405.6, afterward changed lo Clouceater. Pro- 
rogued to I Mareb 1405-6. and to meet at WulmioMei. Tbomu Chaucer and Joba Willicolu, £6g St. 
for ijt Jix«. ICInii RdIU. No. ajS, m. 7 doia.). 

(d) Sammoned to mcei at Ghiucetler 10 October. Chaucer was tpeaker. Tbomu Chaucer ud 
John WOIieolei, £19 *•. for 4S daya. ICloit RotU. No. 157. m. S doia.). 

(e) SiunDHJned to meet at Brino] a; Jaaiui; uog-io; aflerwardi lilered lo Weatrntniler (or the 
■ame day. Speaker. Wrtti it Erpmtv not enrolled. 

neet at Weitminiter 3 XoTcmber 1411. Speaker. WrUt di Eiptiuit not 
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the parUamentary history of the times ; that mtist be sought elsewhere^ nor 
even to recapitulate the complaints of the Commons by mouth of die speaker 
of the abuses of the king's ministers, most commonly the purve3rGir5» of ex- 
travagance and maladministration. But in the time of Qiaucer's service two 
episodes stand out conspicuously: the protest against the initiatiiig by dx 
Lords of aids to the crown, in 1407, and the famous about-face whidi dx 
angry king compelled the speaker and Commons to execute in the Parliament 
of 141 1. 

The first, though much has been made of it, is the less important. Pro- 
fessor Vickers, however, sees in it a flaring up of the bitter and never 
ending factional fight between the Beauforts, supported by the Prince of 
Wales, on the one part, and a more or less definite court party, headed bjr 
Ardibishop Arundell, on the other. For the moment the court party was 
in the saddle ; Arundell was chancellor ; and the Commons assuredly bdiaved 
like a hostile Beaufort majority eager to score on their adversaries/* 

On November 9 the Commons came before the king and Lords in Par- 
liament, and Chaucer, having begged in usual form that he might speak under 
protestation, complained that the aids and subsidies voted in the last F^fia- 
ment had not been used for the good governance of the realm. Arunddl 
warmly retorted by insisting on the faithful service of the lords of the council, 
and declared that they deserved praise rather than blame.^* The speaker next 
proceeded to complain of the abuse of purveyance, to which the treasurer of 
the household replied that if any one would complain in the present Parlia- 
ment of any specific purveyor, such purveyor would be punished according to 
law/* So far there is nothing startling in the grievances of the Commons, 
nor had they got much satisfaction. But a fortnight later new ammunition 
fell into their hands. On November 21 the king conferred with the council 
concerning the aid that would be necessary for the defense of the kingdom. 
The council agreed that a tenth and a half tenth from the cities and boroughs 
and a fifteenth and a half fifteenth from the shires, besides the continuance 
of the subsidies of wool, hides, and wool-fells would be required. When this 
demand was communicated to the Commons, there was consternation and 
something more violent than indignation: "Quele Report ensi faitz a ditz 
communes, ils ent furent grandement destourbez, en disant & aflFermant ce 
estre en grant prejudice & derogation de lour liberte." The king yielded, 
reserving however the right of the Lords to consider such matters. He re- 
plied that it was permissible for the Lords to discuss among themselves, the 
king not being present, the needs of the realm, and the same was equally 
permissible to the Commons. 

^Vicken, England in the Laie Middle Ages, p. 335. 
* Rolls of Parliament 3 :6o9a-b. 
^ Jhid., pp. 609b. 
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Purveux loutesfoiti qc les Seigneurs de lour part, ne les Communes de la kur, iic 
fjtceat ascuii report a nostre dit Seigneur le Roy d' ascun Grant par lc« Communes graniei. 
ft par les Seigneurs assentuz, ne de les communications du dlt Gratint, avaunt ce qe 
mesmes les Seigneurs & Communes soient d'un assent & d' un accord en celle partie, Ik 
adonqes en manere & forme come il est accustumez, c'est assaver par bouche de Fur- 
parlour de la dite Commune pur le temps esleant" 

The Commons having gained their point, granted a subsidy and a half, 
together with the customs duties, for two years, on condition that no more 
taxes were called for till March, 1410." 

This is not the language of a medieval parliament to a king, imless the 
House is backed by a strong party in the aristocracy, so that it is more than 
likely that the voice here is the voice of Chaucer, but the hand, the hand of 
the Prince of Wales and the Bishop of Winchester. On the other hand, too 
much weight has certainly been attached to the importance in constitutional 
history of the protest against the Lords' presuming to discuss a grant to the 
crown before it had been made by the Commons." The protest, and the 
king's surrender, has been made to appear the decisive final act in the long 
Struggle of the lower House for control of the purse strings. To Chaucer 
and the knights and the burgesses at his back it may be doubted whether it 
had any such significance. Rather was It the insistence of one of the feudal 
estates on the immemorial principle of medieval taxation ; that they who pay 
the aids should have the sole grant of them. 

It is even more difficult to dogmatize about the events of 1409 ; but there 
seems to be good reason for lx:lieving that the Commons then were engaged 
in the risky business of pulling chestnuts out of the fire for the Beauforts. 
The king was ill. had been ill since that fateful day when he was stricken down 
by some mysterious disease as he rode out of York after the summary exe- 
cution of the rebellious archbishop. At times he was well enough to perform 
his functions, and then too sick to stir from his bed. Around the stricken 
king the battle of the factions grew more fierce ; and the Bishop of Winchester 
and his clique schemed to place the reins of power in the hands of the Prince 
of W'ales. Once, indeed, we know that the bishop, in the name of many lords. 
had actually suggested as much to the king, but Henry had hotly refused.^' 
The struggle went on in hidden and devious ways, and the tradition of it lives 
in Shakespeare, in the scene nolably, where the prince puts his father's crown 
on his head as the old king sleeps : 

My due from tlice is this imperial crown. 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 
Derives itself to me;" 



n/KJ., pp. 6. lib. 
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Sraaethiiig that may well be symbolized by tbat scene appears to have htippmi 
in the P^liament of 1409. The RoUs are innocent enough; one would gam 
nothing from them; but in the records of the P^liament that met at Weil* 
minister in November, 141 1, are hints of what took place. 

On Thursday, November 5, the Commons came before the kxng and Loidi 
in Parliament and presented Thomas Chaucer as their speaker. He made Ae 
usual excuses; but things did not go so smootfily as tfiey were wont: 

£t le dit Parkmr pria au Ray de lay avoir pur excuses de odle oocnpatkm par divaia 
causes^ Et le Roy respoadi, q'il s'agrea bien a oe que In Conu nune a avoienl bk 
toodiant leur dectkm. Et puis aprei pria le dit Parkmr q'H porroit parkr 
Protestation. A qaoy le Rpy gnanta q'H parkroit dessouts tiele Protesfatioo 
autres Parknirs avoient fait devaunt lay en temps de ses nobles pcogenitDan ft 
aimoestres, ft en son temps demesme, mab nemye antrement Qar 11 ne vomit 
aacanement avoir nolle manere de Novellerie en cest Parlemcnt, nflds q'fl Tomit cure 
ft esteer en ses libertee ft f raundiise atud entierment ft a large come ancnnet de 
ses dits progenitoisrs on amitotres avoient estee en asctm temps passe. Et sor oe 
pria le dit Parkmr, de part les ditz Commcmes, q'il plenst an Rogr, qlla purrtul ait 
estre advises tan q'al Vcndredy enaeuant pur mettre en escr^t leur dite P i o te ^ i " 
tioo phis en especial, ft de le monstrer a mesme nostre Seifnner le Rogr le Vca* 
dredy suis dit A qaoy le Ray s'agrea bien. Et partant q' a oeU Vendredty le Roy ae 
porroit entendre d'oir les dits Commones, por diverses gnumdes ft diargeasts nttdRi 
moevez ft moostrez a oel Vendredy, Samady proschein enseoant qoe fast le vi"^ joor de 
Novembre, les Gnnmones viendrent devaont le Roy & les Seigneors en Farlement ft 
illeoqes le dit Parloor, en noon de ditz Commones, pria ao Ray, q'il porroit parler denodU 
tiele Protestation conies aotres Parkmrs avoient f aitz devumt son temps, si bien ci 
temps de mesme nostre Seignur le Roy come en temps de ses nobles progenitoors. Et 
si riens serroit parlez par le dit Parlour qe serroit en deplesance du Roy nostre Seignar, 
ou encontre ses Regalie & Prerogatif, que Dieu defende, que pleust a Roy de Taccepter 
com chose faite de negligence, & ptir nule autre malvoise volentee n'entention, & d'ent 
avoir le dit Parlour ft les Communes pur excusez. A quoy le Roy s'agrea bien."* 

This IS no usual protestation. The king was plainly ruffled, and when he 
told the speaker that he might speak under such protestation as his predecessors 
had spoken, and no other, for he would have no novelties in this Parliament, 
he spoke as the king would never speak unless he were showing the Commons 
their place. And they take it most submissively; the speaker asks for time 
to confer with his fellows, and when the House returns to the king's presence, 
the speaker in unprecedented and therefore highly significant language pledges 
himself not to speak in derogation, not only of the king but of his rqg;alities 
and prerogatives. Even so we are left totally in the dark as to what it was 
all about. We get a step nearer when we look at the entry for December 19, 
"which was the last day of Parliament." 

The Commons came before the king and Lords in Parliament 

& illeoqes le Parlour pur les ditz Communes rehercea, coment le Roy avoit envoiez k 
Chanceller d'Engleterre pur monstrer ad ditz Communes un certain article que feast 
fait a darrein Parlement, & le dit Parlour, en noun de ditz Communes, pria, que pleust a 

^RoUs of Parliament 3:648a-b. 
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devaunt son temps. A 
e les Communes de leur 
, & dist, q'il vorroit estre 
me aucun de ses progen- 
. mesrae nostrc Seignur 
& dependences 



mesme nostrc Seigtiur le Roy de faire declaration de son entcni touchant !c dit article. 

A quoy mesme noslre Seignur le Roy respond!, & dist, Coment il desirra d' avoir & 

garder ses Libertee & prerogatif en toutz pointz, auj 

nobles progenitours ou predecessotirs avoir fait, eu, 

quoy le dit Parlour, en noun de ditz Communes, & ai: 

omunune assent s'agreereni bien. De quoy le Roy leur 

& esteer en auxi graunde Libertee, Prerogatif, & Fraunchise, 

ttours avoit este devaunt luy en au temps passe. Et sur 

le Roy «n plein Farlement sdnulla Ic dit artiele, & toutz les 

d'icell en toutz points." 

So eEEectually indeed was the article, and all the "circumstances et de- 
pendences d'icell," expunged from the record, that not a single peg on which 
to hang an hypothesis remains therein. Long ago, however, that prince of 
British historians, Bishop Stubbs, acutely guessed that the Commons had 
been led into the intrigue of the Beauforts to persuade the king virtually 
to abdicate in favor of his eldest son.'* And lately the same surmise has 
been put forward by Mr. J. E. Neale, of the University of London. Mr. 
Ncale gives convincing reasons for believing that the "article" referred to, 
which was so thoroughly blotted from the record, was no less than a petition 
of the Commons to the king asking him to surrender Iiis toyal authority to 
the prince.*' If this be correct, and I see no difficulty about it, then we have 
an intelligible explanation of an intriguing chapter in Lancastrian history. 
More than that, we have evidence of the extremely close relations between 
Chaucer and the Beauforts. No medieval parliament would have ventured to 
adopt such a petition on its own initiative, and no medieval speaker would 
have ventured to present it who was not hand in glove with the great magnates 
whose policy and ambitions the petition voiced. 

The Beauforts were driven from office, and the Commons were driven to 
make their peace with the angry sovereign. One would think that they had 
already sufficiently humbled themselves. But they went further. On the 
same day that the obnoxious "article" was annulled, they took steps to secure 
from the king a formal assurance of his confidence in them and in their 
loyalty. 

Item, tihe record continues] mesme le jour, une Petition baitlee en Parlement feust 
Itie par commandement du Roy, de quele Petition le tenure s'enseute, — Au Roy nostre 
tres redoute & trcs soveraign Seigneur supplient tres humblentent voz humbles lieges les 
Seignurs Espirituelz & Temporels, & Communes de votre Roiaume, que graiind murmur 
ad este en vostre people, que vous avez en vostre coeur pesantee envers aucun de voi 
lieges venuz & esteant par vostre somons a. cest vostre present Farlement & b vostre 

" Ibid., pp. Bj8a-b, 

"Siubb*. op, cti. j;69 JO. 

• Coramunfattd lo lb* writer orall/. Mr. Ne»Ie (ot«' pratoiDr of Modtm Hiitory »t Han- 
cbster) bu doI ducuueil the ci>e in bi* illuniiulln( ■ftide, "The Conunoni' Privileic of Free Speech 
in Pulument" (Tudtir Stmilifi, ed. I)r R- W. SMon-Witioii. London. 19)4: pp. as7 IT.), but it fits 
adminb); irilh bii lT(iltDeBl. 
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durem Parkment tenuz a Westmiiistrc. Par qtiQsr fdaiie a Toatre Mmjtaitt RaUk,k\ 
irottre noblesoe & droiture, en coafort & rejotaement des dhz suppliants, d e daf cr 
noble ententioo en cest present parlement Qe tous tennz avec ft r ep u t ca tooi les EMii 
ft chescim de eolx de mesme vox Parlement, pour voc foiala ft loiaix Uses ft 
come oenlx qui ont este, sont» & serront, toodis vox f oiaulx liges, ft hnmbica sodisis." 



The king for the brief remainder of his life had no further troable will 
his lords or his "povres Communes/' 

Chaucer's parliamentary service, for all that it was frequent, was intflr- 
mittent ; only occasionally, as in 1406, when the session dragged on for 171 
days — almost half the year— did it make any severe drain on his time. Tk 
office of chief butler, however, which, with two short inteftruptions^ he fadl 
for nearly thirty years, was an exacting one, and its duties coukl not be 
delq;ated to a deputy. He was appointed, chief butler for the first time hf 
letters patent of November 5, 1402.*" The appointment was for life» wA 
all die accustomed fees and profits. But already on May 12, 1407, he 
superseded by John Tiptoft, who was to serve during pleasure.** 
made appointments of deputies at various ports from June 4 to November a6; 
on December 7 Chaucer is again performing the duties of the office.*' Theft 
is, however, no formal record of his reinstatement till the next year wboi, 
on December 3, he surrendered, or promised to surrender if they coold be 

•^ Rolls of Parliameni 3:658b. 

" Col. Pat. Rolls, 140 1 -5» p. 170; and see the text of the letters patent printed in Apx>endix IIL 
One meet! oocaiionally with the statement that Thomas Chaucer was chief butler under Richard 11: 
so in Napier, Historical Notices of the Parishes of Swyncombe and Ewelme (1858), p. 56; the biocrapii? 
of Chaucer in the D.N.B., and Fumivall, Notes and Queries, fourth series, 9:381. The story can be 
traced to the Life of Chaucer in Urry's edition (1721), but its dissemination and persistence are nn- 
questionably due to Sir Harris Nicolas, who in his biography of the poet prefixed to the Aldine editioa 
declares that Thomas Chaucer was appointed chief butler to Richard II. Nicolas cites as his authoritj. 
a citation also copied by subsequent writers, Patent Rolls, la Henry IV, m. 34. Sir Harris most have 
nodded sadly when he read that roll, for the only document there pertaining to Chanoer is a writ 
de intendendo in 'favor of John Stapilton whom the chief butler had appointed his deputy in the port 
of Bristol. The story is unquestionably a fiction. There is no patent of appointment to Chaucer 00 
record earlier than that of 1402: no butler's accounts of his before that of 4-6 Henry IV has survired; 
and there are no records on th^ Issue Rolls of payments to him as chief butler during the whole reign 
of Richard II. Finally, we know that John Payn was appointed chief butler on the very day of the 
accession of the new dynasty. One is glad to emphasize that for once the much maligned Godvia 
had the right of the matter: "The author of the Life of Chaucer prefixed to Urry's edition, represents 
Thomas Chaucer as having been first appointed to the office of chief butler in the as year of Ridiard II. 
I believe this is not true, though I have not thought it a question of sufficient importance to require 
looking through the patents of successive years to ascertain when he first obtained the office. The 
Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium ascribes it to the fourth year of Henry IV; and I find one John 
Payn iPat. i Henry IV, p. i, m. 27) nominated to the employment on the thirtieth of September, 1399. 
that is on the very day of the accession of that monarch. It is not probable that if Richard had be- 
stowed the employment on Thomas Chaucer, Henry would have made it one of the first acta of his 
reign to deprive him of it." William Godwin, Life of Chaucer. London, 1803, p. 534, footnote y. 

** Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405-8, p. 334. 

"In his account Chaucer accounts from 8 Deceml>er 8 Henry IV to 13 May next following, 
and from 7 December 9 Henry FV to 30 September next following. That is to say, he surrendered 
his office to Tiptoft on May 13, 1407, and resumed it on December 7 the same year. 
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found, his original letters patent of 1402, and received in exchange a new 
patent confelring the butlerage upon him, as it had been conferred on Tiptoft, 
during the king's pleasure,** What is the meaning of all this maneuvering 
can only be conjectured. There is some reason for believing that the king, 
angered by his butler's partisanship of the Beauforts, suspended him from 
office by way of discipline, and then, when Cliaucer had made his peace, re- 
instated him after a few months, but when he came formally to renew the 
appointment put Chaucer off with an appointment doting pleasure in place 
of one for life. This seems to me the most plausible hypothesis, although it 
is admittedly weakened by the fact that Chaucer was not superseded during 
the much more bitter controversy of 1409, in which plainly he was a henchman 
of the Beauforts; and that when he was confirmed in his office on the ac- 
cession of Henry V, the grant was during pleasure and not, as one might 
have expected, for life.'* Again in the fifth year of Henry V ( 1418) Chaucer 
was superseded, this time by Nicholas Merbury f" but there can be little doubt 
that this supersession was owing to the pressure of other work and more par- 
ticularly to his residence in France almost continuously from 1417 to 1422. 
Any notion that he was out of favor is decisively negatived by the events of 
his hfe during those years. Disgraced favorites are not commissioned on im- 
portant diplomatic missions, such as the negotiations at Bemeville. At all 
events, Chaucer was out of the butlerage till the accession of Henry VI. In 
the first Parliament of the new reign the original patent of Henry IV, by 
which he had been appointed for life, was confirmed,*' and for the remaining 
twelve years of his life he remained in undisturbed possession of his office. 

The butlerage was not one of the great offices of the state, nor even of 
the household ; but it was a dignified place, and one of real importance. Its 
history deserves to be investigated, for such an investigation — aside from its 
own inherent interest— would assuredly throw light on many branches of ad- 
ministration, the customs most of all, and the royal household. But even in 
the absence of such a study, the main outlines are clear. The chief butler's 
duties were twofold : to pu^^'ey wines for the king's household in the widest 
sense^the king's castles, ships, and armies, as well as the court proper — and. 
second, to collect, through his deputies in the various ports, the ancient dues 
of the crown on wines imported into the kingdom. We may take the latter, 
fiscal, duties first. 

The ancient dues of wine were of two sorts, the "prisage," so-called, paid 
by denizens, and the "butlerage" paid by aliens. Both, of course, go back to 
the right of the king, in virtue of his prerogative, to take for his own use at 

"Ctl. Pal, Fclli. 1405-8, p. jBo. 

-ibu., 141M6. p. T. 

•° Bj letleti palenl data] al Bbtcux. in Normandy, 16 Mardi. 1418. ">d cniolled on Ibe N'ocinsn 
Rollm. Faliili Narmanm-f <*d. Sir Thomai Dufful Hardy) lijBs. 

^ RMi af Parliamtnt tTi^Sb. The letteri patent nude in oaerdaDCC with Ihe prlitian of Ike 
Common* are enroHed an the Fatnit Ralli, Ke Cal. Pat. Rolli, SA*t-t9, p. 7. 
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certain number of casks of wine from every cargo." Bjr the 
wt/rw" alien merchants had succeeded in commuting this prise in 
tax of two shillings a cask on each cask imported. Deniien n 
, too, if they had wished, could easily have secured the same com- 
mon; but for reasons not easy to understand, they steadily refused to 
1 so. Concerning the yield of the "butlerage" during Chaucer's incumbency 
'. have rather full and exact information in his accounts rendered at the 
xhequer. It was not, even for that age, particularly rich. To show this 
ore exactly I give below a full summary of one of the accounts, and the 
tals of the others. 

Compotus Thome Chaucer, Capitalis Pincema Regis domini Henrici, Regis Anglk, 
custunu i)i. dc dollo, videlicet, de quibusciimque dohis per diversas alienigenas inln 
um Anglie adductis, et per dictum Pincernam per totum regnum Anglte per se a 
tatoa suos in diversis porlubos Anglie de diversis alienigenis recepta. inter vij diem 
embria anno regni regis Henrici quarli post conquestum iiij'" ct vij diem Janiarij 
dicti domini Regis sexlo (i.e. November 7, 1402, to January 7, 1405, a period d< 
srs and two months) : 

LoHdon 

Wine 1636 casks i pipe 

Customs £163 13J. 

SoHthmeh 

Wine 347 casks 

Customs £34 141. 

Southampton 

Wine 425 casks, 1 pipe 

Customs £40 iij. 

fVincheUea and Rye 

Wine 33 casks J 

Customs 6ai. J '" 

Darlmovth 

Wine 145 casks 

Customs £14 lOs. 

Bristol 

Wine 6s casks 

Customs £6 lOi. 

Ipswich 

Wine 55 casks 

Oistoms £$ lOf. 

Yamicvtk 

Wine... 34 casks i pipe 

Customs £3 9r. 

Lyim 

Wine am casks 

Customs £10 4f. 

■ For mUilil Dn Iba hlftoir ud opantionj of tbt butlenft, Mt HiU, HiHtry of IJW Ct 
JtrvtuM ta SufkaJ, 1 nl*. London. iWs; eapeciallT Vol II, Chiptcr V, on "Piinft mnd 
and Gru, Tkt Bartj Siv/uh Cmitaiiu SyiUm. 

<• Gru, •#. C(t., pp. *n-6*. 
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Boston 

Wine 45 casl" 

Customs iA i<M. 

Hull 

Wine i66 casks 

Customs ii6 jar. 

Total 

, Wine 3156 casks 

Customs i3'S l^J* 

From January 7. 1405, to December 8, 1406, a period barely short of two 
years, the total yield was £207 iij.*° The remaining accounts may be tab- 

»ti]ated as follows : 
I. 8 December 1406-13 May 1407 "1 
and I fi88 lat." 
7 December 1407-30 September 1408 J 
a. 30 September 1408-20 March 1413 £674 Or." 

3. 22 March 1413-16 March 1418 £594 i?*." 

4. 31 August 1425-30 September 1427 £287 9J. M." 

5. I October 1431 - 30 September 1434 £491 nu. lod.™ 

The return, it will be noticed remained fairly constant from year to year; 
I and always, even when we bear in mind that it does not include the "prisage," 
surprisingly slight. Unfortunately, no returns for the latter exactly corre- 
sponding to the periods covered by the butlers' accounts are available. The 
reason is that the chief butler accounted for the "butlerage" at the Exche<iuer ; 
for the "prisage," which was still looked upon as a private perquisite of the 
king, he accounted to the keeper of the Wardrobe. The archives of the 
Wardrobe, like the other household archives of the Middle Ages, have dis- 
appeared,'"' and even the so-called Wardrobe Books, compiled from the sepa- 
rate accounts of the Wardrobe officials, are comparatively few and widely 
scattered. A few. however, are preserved in the Public Record Office, and 
it is to them that we must go for information concerning the revenue from the 
prise of wines. The "prisage" is defined over and over again in contemporary 
records, and on the basis of these Dr. Hubert Hall has formulated the follow- 
ing definition : 

Out of every cargo of ten tuns, or, above ten tuns, one tun to be purchased for the 
King at his price. Above twenty tuns, two tuns to be so purveyed, and no rnore, irre- 
spective of the bulk of the cargo. Thus, in the case of a ship carrying nine tuns, the 

••Public Record Office. AccounU. dc (Eichiquer. Q.R.), Bundle Sr. No. i. 
■/Hrf., No. J, 
••Ibid.. Kb. s. 

"Britiih Muieum, Additional Ckarliri (j7j]. i inembrsne). la very bad condilioo. I( KemJ 
to be a (ncmeni ot a draft oE an accounl lo be enntlled on the Firrnsin RMl. 

"Public Record Office, AccoudIi, eic. (Exebequer. Q.R.), Bundle 8r. No. 8. 

"/Wrf., No, IJ, 

wPublk Record Office, B lai. Bundle 408, No. rj. 

"ToBI, Ckafltti itL tht AdminiitnHvt Hiitwy of Mtdiatoal England i^ij'js. 
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Crown would havo no cSaim to purreyanoe. In the case of a cargo of fifleea tam^ m 
would be taken for the Crown; and in that of a ship laden witii tiiirlar tmm, tm Si 
likewise^ a cargo of a htmdred tuns or more wookl yield only two tms for ikt JDiit 



The price at which the deputy butlers in the ports had the right to take tm 
wine was fixed, by Chaucer's time, at least, in all ports save Bristol at two^ 
shillings the cask; at Bristol it was generally fifteen shiUiiigs.**' Ptofdsdr 
Gras has shown that originally this price was fair enough; but the very grat 
increase in the price of wines during the fourteenth century, the purvcyiflB 
price remaining unchanged, had converted the prisage into a tax in kind, Ae 
crown enjojring the benefit of an unearned increment^^ The actual woridm 
of the system will be plain from an example. Here is the entry of reoe^ls 
from the prisage in the account of Thomas More, keeper of die Wardrob; 
covering the time ftom 30 September 1402 to 30 September 1403 : 

Recepta Forinseca^ 
De Thoma Chaucerp Pincema domini Regis, in denariis provenientibns de a T ao mii 
lUj doUoram rini de recta prisa Regis per ipiim Pincemam recepfcorum in divcnit poctia 
Anglie inter vij* diem Nocembris anno quarto ipstus domini Regis ft wt»<t— ■ 
S^tembrifl proximo sequentem, pro quibus idem Pincema sohrtt m erc a tor i b us 
videlicet, pro xxxj doliis vini receptis in portu Bristoll, pro qoolibet dolio zva» ct pro xii 
doliis vini receptis in aliis portubus Anglie, pro qtiolibet dolio xxs, qoe quklem Mh idea 

XX 

Pincema yendidit pro C iiij xviij /i. xvs. [iiQS 15^.], et sic in avantaaio C liij IL xi/" 

But not all the casks taken in prisage from denizens were sold at the marioet 

price. The crown was in the habit of granting to favored individuals the 
right to purchase prise wines at the purveyance price. To illustrate I tran- 
scribe the entries in the account cited above : 

1. De eodem Pincerna in denariis per ipsum receptis de Thoma Rygge pro uno do&o 
& una pipa vini de prisa Regis sibi liberatis de dono Reg^s in portu ville Bristoll, xidj x. 6i, 

2. De eodem Pincerna in denarjis per ipsum receptis de Willelmo Cauley pro iij dolus 
vini de prisa Regis sibi liberatis de dono ipsius domini Regis in portu predicto, xlv x. 

3. De eodem Pincema in denariis per ipsum receptis de Johanne Roos pro ono doKo 
vini sibi liberato de dono domini Regis in portu London', xx s, 

4. De eodem Pincema in denariis per ipsum receptis de Willelmo Lisle Junior, Milite, 
pro ij doliis vini de prisa Regis sibi liberatis de dono domini Regis in portu London' 
predicto, xlx. 

5. De eodem Pincema in denariis per ipsum receptis de Radulfo Sheltoo, Milite^ 
pro iij pipis vini de prisa Regis sibi liberatis de dono Regis in portu ville de Lynne, xxxi. 

^Op, cii. 3:95-96. 

^^ See, for example, the qaotation from the account of Thomas More Infra. But even at Briilol 
the price was demonstrably twenty shillings during a part of Chaucer's incoabener. In the fint 
account summarised below the price is given at fifteen shillings; but in 8<9 Henry IV (Poblk KeooH 
Office, E lei. Bundle 408, No. 9), twenty shillings is allowed at Bristol as at the other porta. Ukeakt 
in the account for 9-15 Henry VI (Public Record Office, E 10 1, Bundle 408, No. 13). 

^^ Op, di,, pp. 4i-4Sf and ibid,, note 5. 

^''This is the heading under which the receipts of the prisage are given. "Reoeiilm Forintees* 
(foreign receipt) means the money received by the Wardrobe from sources other than tbe 

>M Public Record Office, E loi. Bundle 404, No. si. 
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6. De eodem Pincema iii denariis per ipstim receptfs de Johanne Hasilden pro ij 
doliis vini de prisa Regis sibl tiberatis de dono Regis in portu* predicto, xl s. 

7. De eodetn Pincema in denariis per ipsimi receptis de LodowlcQ Clifford, Milite, 
pro iiij doliis vini de prisa Regis sibi liberatis de dono Regis ia portu ville Bristoll, Ix i. 

In otiiet words, the total yield of the prisage for the year was ii66 
iij. 6d. For the tenn July 18, 1408 to September 30, 1409, the "avant^iim" 
from the sale of prize wines in the open market was £122 i&i. &/. ; the receipts 
from the sale at the purveyance rate was £8; so that the total receipts from 
the prisage was thus £130 165. 8<i."" The data in the remaining iVardrobe 
Books for the period preserved in the Record Office, tabulated in the same 
way, show the following profits to the crown : 

1. 30 September 1409-30 September 1410 iiai" 

2. 33 March 1413-31 October 1413 £140" 

3. 30 September 1429-24 May 1431 £243 151."" 

4. 25 May 1431-30 September 1434 £"88 iw.'" 

This is the credit side ; the debit side is decidedly not cheerful. There had 
first to be written off each year the losses due to the deterioration of wine. 
The entry as it recurs year after year in the IVardrobe Books is rather curious. 
Wine was bought at a high price, five guineas the cask, and sold for a mere 
trifle to get rid of it "propter eorundeni vinorum diutinam concervacionem et 
debilitatem.""' The losses were sometimes rather alarming. Thus in the 
fourth year of Henry IV the keeper of the Wardrobe wrote off £494 
iji. 9^d. on this score, and in the account covering the period from 
October i, 1421, to November 8, 1422, £313 4s. ^d. These losses, of course, 
are periodic, not regulai", but i3i3 would consume the entire takings of the 
butlerage for a year. There were other losses too, less serious, from storms 
at sea and the bottomless perdition of the roads on land. 

Nicolas has printed in his Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council 
a resolution of the Council of February 23, 1428, directing that a warrant 
under the privy seal be sent to John Hotoft, keeper of the Wardrobe, in- 
structing him to allow Thomas Chaucer, chief butler, credit in his account 

w/Ntf., Bundle 40;. Ne. ij, 

">■ Ibid.. Bundle 406, No. ]. 

— Ibid., No. ji. 

"° Ibid., Byndle 408, No. «. 

"■/Wd., No. ij. 

""'In ^eurii perditi* de precio cmj dolionim Mxvlj iciUriDnim vini ViKonie A UlJne«ti, 
Om de remanEDlia anoi {irecedenlis. quan de empcione iaCri ■nnum pruenteia, baapiutornm in 
d<>er«i* loci* pto eiptDiii damini Regie & fanilie fue, doliii emptii ad cv 1. per medium, per ipnua 

rSUd.), A lie perduntucde quolibet dolla iiij /t. it d. ob. di. qu. (£4-0- liH). in toto iiii ilil siiU K. 
liiii. itd. ob. qu. (£494 'f. sMd.)." I^blic Record Office, E >oi, Bundle 404. Ko. ai. Sea 
mirier NKiiiaria. 
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for certain quantities of wine» "despenduz et gastez en outrageous currisoos 
[storms] sur leawe et sur la meer." The writ was issued accordingly.^ A 
similar warrant, covering the losses for the following year, is esctant, and is 
of such interest for a knowledge of the operation of the butler's office that 
I print it here : 

Henri par la grace de dieu Roy Dengleterre & de Fraunce & Seignur Dirlande: A 
nostre bien ame Esquier John Hotof t, Gardein de nostre Garderobe detnz nostre houtd, 
sahiz. Nous voiu maodofi qen lacconte quel nostre cher & bien ame Esquier Thomas 
Qiancer ad arendre devant vous a cause de son dit [oflfice] parentre le iM4mer Jour 
doctobre Ian de nostre regne sisme & le darrein Jour de Septenibre delors p ro ch gQ 
CQSuant, hqr facei allouer troys toneaux quarant & sept sex' [sextarii] & deux pichen 
dn Tin de Fraunce despenduz & gastez en outrageous currisous sur leawe ft sur la meer; 
en sessant & dys kues du Tin de Fraunce chargez en divers bateaux a Maimt ft iUoeqoes 
amesnn par kawve tanquez au Roen ft illoeques chargez en un nief pur estre amcmti 
a Loundres deinz le temps susdit; ft quatre toneaux quarant ft un sex' ft troys pidiers 
dni^ de Gascoigne despenduz ft gastez en outrageous currisous; en cent quarant ft ojt 
toneaux du vin chargez en divers charettes a Loundres ft cariez tanques a Wyndesore k 
Hertford deinz le temps susdit ; et un toneaux trent noef sex' du Tin de Gascoigne des- 
penduz et gastez en outrageous currisous sur leawe; en quarant ft ^ynque toneaux dn 
Tin diargez en divers Shoutes a Loundres ft dilloeques amesnez par eawe tanques a 
Wyndesore deinz le temps susdit ; ft quatre toneaux vynt ft oyt sex' du vin de Gascoignc 
despendns en outrageous currisous sur leawe ft sur la meer; en dys et oyt toneaux dn 
Tin diaigiez en un nief a Loundres ft dilloesques amesnez tanque a lialdon ft dilloeques 
cariez a Pksshe ft Abchylde, ft apres vynt ft oyt toneaux du vin cariez arier de Plenhe 
ft Abdqrlde iusques au Maldon ft illoeques amesnez tanque au Loundres detns le susdit 
temps. Et voloos que cestes noz lettres vous en soient garrant, et que par ycelles voos 
en aiez due allouance en vostre accounte. D [one sous] nostre prive seal a Westminster, 
le xvij Jour Averill, Ian nostre regne septisme [1429]."* 

The operations revealed by this document are numerous and complicated— 
the purchase of wine in France, shipping it by river boats to Rouen and 
thence by sea-going vessels to London, thence to Maldon and Pleshey and 
Abchylde, back to Maldon and London — all this meant an elaborate organiza- 
tion, much loading and reloading, concerning which the historian of the butler- 
age would be glad to know more. And when one thinks of the tiny boats, 
loaded to the gunwhales with great casks of wine and ploughing through the 
heavy seas of the; Bay of Biscay and the Channel, it is not strange that many 
were lost in "outrageous currisous sur leawe et sur la meer." There were 
losses by land, too, when the carts overturned in all but impassable roads, and 
the casks burst open, to the delight no doubt of the country hinds that must 
have gathered then, as they do now when similar accidents happen, but to the 
great anxiety of the carter, who was responsible for safe delivery, and to 
the serious loss of the butlerage. When this occurred there was nothing 

*" n, a86. At the end of the minute, which is signed by "John Lord Tiptoft an off Powys tthtard 
of the Kynges howse," is written* "Lettre ent fuiste a Westminstre le xxiii jour de Ferrier laa ttsme." 

>^ Public Record Office, Accounts (Exchequer, Q.R.)t E loi. Bundle 81, No. 13. DoeumunU 
Snhtidiary to the Butler's Accounts, 5-10 Henry VI. 
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for it but to petition the king to be quit of the cliarge and to write oflf the 
loss. And we have among the documents subsidiary to the butlers" accounts 
several privy seal writs directing the butler to acquit this carter or that of 
responsibility for a cask of wine broken and lost in the highway. One of 
these is perhaps worth reproducing : 

Henri par la grace de dieu, Roy Dengleierre & Seignur Dirlande: A noslre ante 
Sergcanl Thomas Chaucer, nostre chief Butiller, saluz. Come dc nostre grace especiale 
eons granlez a nostre ame lige Richardc Warde. carter, de Wahhatn, Ic tonel de vin quel 
en si sarde esloit casuelmcnt perduz en le chcmyn parentre Winccstre and Hereford a 
avoir de nostre doun. volons partant & vous raandons que le dit Richard facez descharger 
& estre quitz envers nous de le lonell susdit. Done souz nostre prive seal a nostre Citee 
de Her ford, le xiij Jour de Septembre Ian de nostre regne quart {1403)."* 

These documents illustrate the inevitable losses. We have further to 
reckon with the expenses of the butler's estabhshment, the wages of the 
under butler and clerks in the central office, of the deputies in the out-ports, 
and the cost of transporting the wine from the places where it was bought 
to the royal castles and manors and camps where it was to be consumed. And 
these were very considerable. In the fourth year of Henry IV (1402-3) 
they amounted to ^540 &. Sd. ;'" in the half year from March 23 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1413,"' to £277 ]8s. 3(f. ; and in tlie thirteen months from October 
I. 1421, to November 8, 1422, to no less than £877 &s. gd."* 
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It is therefore altogether wrong to think of tfie btttlerage as a flowing 
well of revenue. But medieval kings lived on pittances, and an Exchequer 
that did not scorn deodands and treasure-trove was not likely to give up ibt 
dues of wine, even if it could be shown, as no doubt it never was, tfiat Ae 
cost of collection was greater than the income. On die other hand, diere 
can be no doubt that the office of chief butler was a rather efficient instrument 
of expenditure. Unfoirtunately the butler's accounts do not give an exact 
and complete record of the moneys received and paid. That such records 
were kept goes without saying, but die archives of die household have per- 
ished for die most part, and the existing accounts preserved among the Ex- 
chequer records are too summary to warrant accurate conclusions. From die 
Issiie RoUs, and less conveniently from some of the Wardrobe Books, it is 
however possible to obtain some notion of what the butlerage spent. In die 
following table I have set down die totals of die payments made at the Ex- 
chequer to the chief buder during a part of the reign of Henry IV and die 
first five years of die rdgn of his successor. 

Teim Year £ s, d, 

X. Michaelnias 4 Henry IV 3630 5 7%^ 

d. Easter 4 Henry IV 1184 14 9^ 

3. Michaelmas 5 Henry IV 1982 7 x 

4. Easter 5 Henry IV Only one defective roll extant 

5. Mtchaelmas 6 Henry IV 2935 7 o 

6. Easter 6 Henry IV 3731 8 o 

7. Micfaaelmas 7 Henry TV 4219 7 i 

8. Easter 7 Henry IV 560 14 4 

9. Michaelmas 8 Henry IV 1967 2 10 

10. Easter 8 Henry IV 164 18 9j4 

11. Michaelmas 9 Henry IV None 

12. Easter 9 Henry IV z^Z 18 8 

^'^ These totali have been obtained by adding the separate payments to the chief butler on the 
Issue RoUs. Am a matter of fact they were made nominally to the keeper of the Wardrobe by the 
hands (per manus) of the chief butler. The usual form is the following: 

Johanni Rothenale, milite, Ctistodi Garderobe domini Regis: In denariia sibi liberatis per aiiiff* 
nadonem factam isto die per mantis Thome Chaucers, Capitalis Pinceme Regis, super empdone et 

providencia vinorum pro expensis Hospicii predicti, per breve £3333 6«. Sd. Issue RoUa, No.6aa. 

Thursday, January aj, 3 Henry V (X4is)« 

The lArase "per assignacionem factam isto die" conceals an ingenious system of payment by as- 
signment tallies which has only lately been deared up by Professor James F. Willard, of the University 
of Colorado, and Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, of the Public Record Office, London. Essentially it was a 
method by which the Exchequer anticipated the revenue, and instead of giving a payee cash, which it 
often could not do, gave him a tally directed to certain fiscal agents of the crown. The payee took the 
tally to the fiscal agents — sheriffs, collectors of customs, and the like — indicated, who kept the tafly as 
a receipt and paid the money. Thus the tally, originally, and always essentially, a recdpt, was «sed 
as a check or assignment. Except that the "checks" were of wood, and that they were not drawn on 
bankers, but on officials or debtors who had money to pay in at the Exchequer, the system is exactly 
that of our modem checks and drafts. If the drawee could not pay, or could pay only in part, the 
bookkeeping often became complicated. For the details of this fasdnating subject I mat refer the 
reader to Mr. Jenkinson's paper in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, second series, ss:^ 
June 30, 1913* and Professor Willard's artide "An Early Exchequer TaUy." Butteiim of ike Jetm 
Rylamds Librmry (Manchester) 7:>69-73. January, 1923. 
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13. Michaelmas 10 Henry IV 188 la o 

14. Easter I Henry V 139a a 3!^ 

15. Michaelmas l Henry V 1788 4 3 

16. Easier 2 Henry V 1558 5 45^ 

17. Michaelmas 2 Henry V 980 19 " 

18. Easier 3 Henry V Only one fragmentary roll extant 

19. Michaelmas 3 Henry V 3333 6 8 

20. Easter 4 Henry V 4718 S II 

31. Michaelmas 4 Henry V 1647 19 6 

22. Easter 5 Henry V 64 3 4 

23. Michaelmas 5 Henry V 503 2 S'A 

I have made my table so full in order to show from term to term over a 
long period what the Exchequer paid directly to the king's butler. But I 
suspect that the totals set down do not represent the complete expenditures. 
The butler must occasionally liave received money out of the great allowances 
made to the Wardrobe for general expenses. It is difficult to account in any 
other way for the trivial sums paid to him during the Easter term g Henry 
IV and Michaelmas 10 Henry IV. The tiny payment of the Easter term 
5 Henry V may perhaps be explained by the fact that the king was in France. 
But at best these figures, even when they seem reasonable in themselves, 
should be taken only as a rough indication of the out-go. 

It has already been pointed out that the sums received from the butlerage 
and the prisage are astonishingly small, even when one allows for the fact 
that they were probably maintained quite as much by force of tradition as 
for the revenue. It is impossible that no more wine was imported than the 
figures of the butler's accounts and the IVardrobe Books would lead one to 
believe. No doubt a good deal was quite frankly smuggled in along the un- 
guaTded coast. But there were other leaks, too, protected by a show of le- 
gality. Illimiinating in this respect is a document of 1330 printed by Pro- 
fessor Gras, "Reasons why the wine customs and prise have diminished." 
Most of the reasons therein alleged would hold in any period for any kind of 
customs, but two of them have a special point: 

Item les genti de Loundres sount ore enfraunchiz per noire seigneur le roi qils ne 
paient cuitume ne prise qc soleynt al temps qe William de Trent fcust botiller paier lun 
et lautre. 

Item meismes les geniz de Loundres enfraunchent autres gentz eslraungcs Cest as- 
savoir Lombardz Gascoignes et Pykards que soloient paicr custume qc paeiit ore riens 
per resone de lur fraimchise. 

Item les genu de Sandwyz ounl enfraunchi de novel qatre Gascoigne« ccst assavoir 
Piere de Garfis et William Tugian (?) Amaud de Sauncz Johan de Sastet que fount 
amener chesqun an en Engleterre M loncis de vyn ou plus dount il; ne paent n 
qar les ditE gentz de Sandwycz lur avouwent pur lur combarons. Et en 
matters est fait a Wynchelse et aillours per les portz a graunt damage du roi.™ 

"*Op.cil.. iiD-ii. 
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The dtizen of London and of Sandwich, and, as we shall see, of tfie other 
Cinque Ports claimed exemption from butlerage and prisage alike — and nade 
good their claim. Not only that, these privilq;ed towns turned aliens into 
citizens with something of the facility of the political machine in tibe oU, 
heroic days of America. And these newly enfranchised citizens — some of 
tiiem happened* to be wine merchants — made the most of their opportunities. 
In one year, four enfranchised aliens of Sandwich alone imported over one 
tiiousand barrels of wine ! One can imagine what the total for all the priv- 
Hegcd ports must have been. And if one compares the quantity that tfms 
escaped the buder's clutches with tiie paltry 347 b^urels on which the dues 
were paid between 1405 and 1407, the whole thing becomes a jolly farce. 

For there is abundant evidence that nothing was changed in Chancer't 
time. The citizens of London and the Five Ports still claimed exenap&m 
from tiie prisage, and secured the recognition of tiieir daim, and tbey still 
dodged the butlerage by the simple expedient of enfranchising aliens. So 
bad indeed had matters become that Chaucer, as chief buUer, was constrained 
to petition the king in Parliament for remedy of the abuse. The document 
is of such interest that it deserves reproduction in full : 

As tres honores ft tres sages seignurs du cest parlement monstre Thomas Ghanoer, 
Chief Butiler nostre Seigmir le Roy, Coment toutz Roys d' Engleterre, du tempt dool 
memorie ne court, de krar droit heritage ft come parcell al Corone d' Engkterre, 
toutxljrs ount estee en possession du kmr Prisez de Vyns en chescmn Port d* Enn^ 
terre; Cest assavoir, de chescum Nief droitement arrivant dems asom Port d* Engk- 
terre, des Vyns de Denizens, nient franchises, fret de xx ton de Vyn ou plnjrs, doe 
est au Roy d'avoir de chescum tiel Nief fret de tieux Vyns, ij tons, ou iiij pipes de 
Vyn pur son droit Prise; & de chescum Nief frete x ton, ou en outre tan q'a 
XX ton, j ton, ou ij pipes de Vyn, come al Chief Butiler nostre dit Seignur le Roy pur 
le temps esteant, ou a son Lieutenant, en ascuns de Portz d* Engleterre, pluis meS- 
lour lour semble, pur le profit nostre dit Seignur le Roy; desqueux Prises si biea 
nostre Seignur le Roy come toutz autres Roys ses predecessours ount este toutdys en 
possession, & loialement paiez deins toutz les Portz d' Engleterre, forsq' soulement en 
le Port de Loundres & les Cynk Ports ; lesqueux, si bien par nostre dit Seignur le Roy 
come par ses predecessours, ount estee, & a present sount, ency enfraunchises, que chescnm 
homme si bien de la Citee de Loundres come des les Cynk Portz, queux sont enf raunchises, 
en ycelle purront bien & fraunchement aler ovec lour Vyns la ou lour plerra parmye 
tout le Roialme d' Engleterre, sanz ascune Prise en manere come devaunt est dit a nostre 
dit Seignur le Roy ent paier. La que Fraunchise est suppose que par nostre dit Seigmir 
le Roy ne ses predecessours ne fuist graunte al Lieux suis ditz, forsque aufyn que les 
gentz soulement queux demuront, & par lour service deveignent continuell demurants, 
es ditz Lieux, & lour enfantz es ditz lieux nees, devoient avoir benefice du dit Fraunchys. 
Et ore en la Citee du Loundres est, & ad estee usee de long temps, que chescun homme 
Forein nient en fraunchise en la dit Citee, que voet al Mair, Chaumberleyn, ou Mestres 
d' ascun mestier du mesme la Cite, pur un petit somme d' argent a paier a Qiamnbre, 
ou a les Mestres d' ascun mestier du mesme la Citee, serra accepte al dit Franchis, si 
bien come celuy que ad toutdys este continuell demurant en mesme la Citee, nientobstant 
q'il est d' un autre Ville ou Burg en Engleterre ; en disheriteson de nostre dit Seignur k 
Roy, si bien de ses Prises, queux il devoit avoir de chescun tiel homme nient f raonchise, 
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come de touti autres Custumes & Duitees a nostre dil Seignur le Roy ency par eux duez. 
Si VDUS please coiuiderer, que si bicn 1' estal nostre dit Seignur le Roy come de sa Cbrone 
soit garde, saani anientisment ou prejudice; & sur ce ordiner que due remede purra estre 
fait ceste paitie. C'est assavoir, de prier a nostre dit Seignur le Roy & a son tres sage 
Counseil, d' envoir pur les Mair & Alderman de la Citee de Loundres, eux coniraandantz 
si bien en lour Pcrsones, come es Mesters de diverses mesticrs du dit Cite, de cesser de 
lour Franchise ency a chescim Forein ea avaunt grauntier, sur la peril de forfaiture del 
Fraunchise du tnesme la Cilec. Et auxi de lour Franchises as tieux Foreins a present 
grauntrez en chescun mestier deins mesme la Citee repeler, s'ils nc soicnt dcvcnui au 
dit Fraunchise en manere come devaunt est dil. Enlendanti, q' autrement deins brief, 
si bien nostre dit Seignur le Roy q" ore est, come ses heirs queux doient eslre Roys en 
apres, scrront dishcriicz de toutz lour Prises des Vyns parmy tout le Roialme d' Engle- 
lerre par la Franchises de mesme la Citee de Loundres.*" 

The king's answer was that he would send for the mayor and aldermen, 
and he declared further that only they should enjoy this franchise who were 
citizens of London domiciled therein, and that all who dwelt in other cities 
and boroughs should enjoy their own privileges, saving to the king always 
his rights. Letters patent reciting the butter's petition and the king's will in 
the matter were accordingly sent to the Corporation of London, and entered 
as well in the Letter-Books of the Cily,'^** as on the Patent Rolls.''* 

This was by far the most serious leak; and the chief butler probably ex- 
aggerated only a little when he said that if abuses like tliis were allowed to 
go on, nothing would be left of the recta prisa. But there were other leaks 
as well, some trivial, some rather serious. If any one thinks that ingenious 
evasions of the revenue are a modern contrivance, he has only to consider 
the indictment of the devious ways of the corporation and guilds of London 
just set forth, or the even sharper practice of the merchants of Hull and 
York and certain adjoining ports. These excellent citizens "refuse to let 
the prise be taken except in tuns only and scheming to defraud the king load 
their ships for the most part with pipes and put in each ship four or five tuns 
of mixed and weak wine, one tun of which has been found to be of less value 
than a pipe of the remaining wine, so that the butler or his heutenant can 
have no choice except these four or five tuns." Against this clever dodge, 
too, Chaucer petitioned the king, and he was commissioned "to take to the 
King's use the king's prises brought to the port of Kyngeston-on-Hull both 
in pipes and in tuns and to receive from all who resist or refuse to dehver the 
prises securities that they will appear before the king and council at certain 
days to be fixed by him or his deputies,"'" Such tricks were easy to deal 
with because they were so transparently tricks; when, however, an evasion 

"> Rclli of Parliament 1:646a. Onucer'i oriiiul pttilion i« >liU preacnec] la the Public Retord 
Office. Annml PiiiiUmt. File 17], Ko. S«sa. 

" Sbarpe. CaliiuSar ef ihi Lttlfr-BeBlts of Hu City of Latidim, Ltlttr-Baok K, p. JS- 

" Col. Pat. RMi. i40S-a, pp. 1S6-87, 

^^Ibid; pp. 3S647. auueer** originil petilion ii exlant. Public Recon) Office. AtKitnl Ptiilitiu, 
File IM, Ko. 86so. It imntrdiatel/ prcceda Ihal cmuwrnint abuiei in tiie port of Loodaa, cf. oete ill. 
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was grounded on ancient custom, real or fictitious, die problem was modi 
more difficult, for ancient custom constituted a prescriptive ri^bt; and Cfen 
if it was fictitious, tfie fiction was hard to prove. The difficulty is well iUm- 
trated by tfie standing controversy of the chief butler witfi Ae merdumts 
of ports in die South and West. They flatly insisted that by an andent usage 
no prise might be taken there from any vessel freighted with less dian duity 
tuns. And when the deputy butlers endeavored to take tfie same prise at 
Bristol, Taunton, and Bridgewater as was taken in the East, Ae burgesses 
like true Englishmen took the matter to Parliament. In 1399 Ae Conmioos 
in their name decku^ that "in ancient times it had been granted tfiat the 
king who then was and his successors should have from each ship loaded 
with wine two casks as a prize, according to the customs prevailing in die 
various ports.'' The petition goes on to assert that when John Waltbam, 
Bishop of Salisbury, was treasurer of Engkmd in the reign of Richard II, 
he had caused the butler to take in every port of the South and West, one 
cask of ten, and two casks of twenty, as a prise, contrary to the usage in die 
time of Edward III, and they pray that this abuse be ended. The king diplo- 
matically replied that ancient custom should be maintained.^*" To tfie king, 
however, die ancient custom meant one tun of every cargo up to twenty and 
two tuns of cargoes of twenty tuns or more, and tfiis prize continued to be 
taken at Bristol as in die other ports. Two years later the mc^ of Ae Soudi 
and West returned to the charge. In the petition presented to Ae king in 
their bdialf by die G>mmons they declare now that the proper prise originally 
granted was two tuns from every ship loaded with thirty tuns or more ; Aey 
repeat that the Bishop of Salisbury had in King Richard's time arbitrarily 
caused the prise to be levied contrary to the terms of the grant ; they admit 
that the barons of the Exchequer had decided certain test cases against them, 
but notwithstanding they pray that the prise be collected as the grant originally 
provided. "Soit use come il ad este usee devaunt ses heures, & le droit le 
Roy sauve celle partie,"^** said the king once more — and we hear no more of 
the claim. It was, in fact, a curious compound of truth and falsehood. There 
was no merit in the assertion that the prise was "granted" in the time of 
Edward III. It was never granted, then or at any other time ; it was estab- 
lished, as Professor Gras has shown, not all at once, by prerogative of the 
crown on the basis and after the analogy of long established local dues.^ 
And here it is more than likely that the petition does reflect the truth ; namely, 
that there was in the South and West an ancient wine custom as defined, of 
entirely local application, which was superseded by the royal prise, and that 
originally this royal prise itself in these ports was what the petitioners de« 
clared it to be ; that later, in Richard the Second's time, the central govern- 
ment succeeded in imposing on the ports of the West and South the same prise 
as that which was collected in the other out-ports of the kingdom. The mer- 

*»Rotts of Parliament 3:446. 

»/&«., p. 477. 

** Gna, op. cU., p. 40, note 4* 
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ants were not historians or legists, but they had a stubborn memory of 
hat once had been — when it was to their advantage. 

When we tutn from the fiscal duties of the chief butler to what may be 
rmed his intra-curial functions, it is necessary to remember that he was 
rimarily the "taker of the king's wines, whose business it was to purvey 
ines for the royal household." Once the wines had been delivered there, they 
issed out of his control into that of the butlery. at the head of which was a 
ffgeant butler, a distinct and apparently independent official.'" It is possible 
»at this differentiation of functions is a comparatively late one and goes back 
) the time when the duties of the butler as purveyor and head of the estab- 
shment charged with the collection of the twofold dues of butlerage and 
risa^e had made it impossible for him to give any attention to the more 
omestic butlery. The chief butler was on his way to become an officer of 
tate, to go out of court altogether, as the keeper of the privy seal had gone 
century before '" In Edward the Fourth's time the transition was com- 
lete; the chief butler was relieved of the purveyance of wines, which was 
lade over to a new set of petty officials under the Wardrobe, and remained 
imply the head of a separate branch of the customs.'*" 

But Thomas Chaucer was still "Captor Vinorum," and the purveyance of 
Fines was the onerous and exacting part of his work.'" How onerous 
nd exacting we shall see best from the relevant passage of Household Or- 

<■ Hie ttouHliDld Ordinances of Edward II (June, ijaj) diminiuisL beloeca "a Chief BatiUer. 
erjant purreior of wine," and two alher officials, "a serjani botiller of the houiefaold, who ibal rtceve 
; exjiende al the vrjiw A ale which ahalbe ipenC Id the boaflhold." and "a aerjant botiler for the 
Incc. vbo ihil itrxvt al tbe wine A ale Bpcnt in the kinfca dumber of the botler of the hooahold." 
.ifr Bicardi of Cluactr I;i7-i8. 

"■Cf. Tout. Cliatttri in Ikt AimimUlriilivt Hiilory of Mtiiatval England, pp. aSa-jij. 

"Il bilh \yVti the Kiofe nowe, bj the avrie oE his full sadde and noble counaafle, to diuharge 

roiB this coorte. lyke la is nowe the office of Privey Scale, the office of Manhalser, office ol Wardrobe, 
nloac, amerer, pairrtlioDer, Ibe clcrkes of the crown, of market, and workes, and other moe that 
DoCrne we« here incorporate, and now by lyke policy be remenibered likl remevcd!); which littelyih 
hii courts to no small hlemyishe, to greet profit shall prove and worship for the Kinie." The ordinance, 
r it b* one. goes on to define the curtailed fooctions of the buller. and of the new pnrveTora and taalen 
f wine, "Liber Niger Domui Regis Edward IV,- in Niebolj' A ColUclion of OrdinaiKti aiuf Rignls- 
ieoi far Ikt Govemmtnt of tlit Royal HonttluAd, London, 1790, pp. i3-8«. For the butleniie, aes 
If). 73-74. Fnifaaor Tout (op. cil. 1:37: thinln it doubtful whether we have here a deGniilre lexti 
at there ii no reason to quealion Ibe acRiracr of the details. 

>■ He had also, at the time of receiving the money or assignment tallies, u> execute an indenture 
rith the keeper of the Wardrobe, under the seal of the Wardrobe, authorising the purchase. The failure 

■f Henrr IV (i4ia-u), be bought from various merchinia wine worth £;6S 141. Md., and from 
^.ewis John, on two occasions, wine worth 40 marks and £318 41. id. For the payment of these nnu 

■e honor them, and before they could be cashed the officiala went out of office. In the meantime tbe kinf 
lied, and when Chaucer applied to the commissioners appointed to pay (he lale king's debts. It wal 
liscorered that he had failed to provide himself with indentures under the seal of the Wardrobe author- 
liing the purchase of the wine in question. The coramissianen, like eealoas buieaneran. refnsed oo 
ihat groand to entertain the claim. Chaucer had no recourse but to petitiim the king in Parliament 
\et redress, which of course was granted. The king's answer was "that after it b«9 been infficiently 
wen by the Custuners' accounts that those sums were allowed, and assigned but not acquitted by tho 
Customers, the tame be discharged by the Comraissioneis appointed for the settlement of the lit* 
tinf>i Hovschold debts." RolU of Partiamtnt 4:37l>-]8. And tee Hall. Hiittry of Ikt Cnrtomt 
tnviH< I* Bnglmid iiaso-si. from which the above paraphrase of Ibe king*! (nnrer is taken. 
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dinances of Edward IV, only a generation after dancer's death, and befoie 
die character of the ofike had been radically altered. 

Office of Butkr of Englood capital, unto whome the Styward and The saure r of 
houshold make yerely warraunt under th^yre scales, or under the scale of the muiUjaf- 
house at Mifi^idinas, t^ the Kinge*s assent, assignynge the sQrde Butler howe moAt 
oonvenable wynes of all Idndes he shall pounror for the yere next fc^lowiog, CApreiwd 
in that warraunt, and the names of the places of the Kinge's, or elles where it dafl 
please the Kinge to purpose his moste al^yding, that there the sQrde wines should be 
lodged in for all his expenses, and for his houshold. This chief Butler and under Butkr, 
deputies sufficyaunt, taketh his resceytes of money and assignements of the Thesaurer, or 
by his apposmtment, in the countyng-house, or in the eschekker, for all the e mplw ns of 
i3ta» office; and wages, rewardes, fees, and other necessaries, for all his po un rc ya ncei 
of householde wynes, and almes-wynes to houses of relygyouse, and for wynes of yeftes 
by jHTivy scale; and he endentyth with the Thesaurer of househokl, for^ sndi r c ac qr l e s as 
can be f ounden in the Kinge's peele, takyn out by his handes, and therefore he is bonnka 
by old custumes to make his vyewes mto the countyng-house, of all his resceytes, cfaargo^ 
and discharges, and remanentes breffe, yerely at two termes; the first vyewe on Ae 
morrow next after Seint Hillary, the other vyewe, at the feste of Seint Jc^ Baptiste; 
and the trewe finall accompte of every thing particularly expressed by his proper odie: 
another to be made to the countyng-bourde before the Soveraynes, &c at iSbtt feste of 
Seint Martyne. This Butkr*s pourveyaunces be charged by statutes of the londe and of 
this Royal courte, that all Achates, and pourveyaunces made with the merchanntes, be 
without any disturbaunce or damage, eschewing the sdaundre of this Courte^ or of Ae 
dishonour of it; and if any such be, then he to make large amendes to the party wronged." 

The ''almes-wynes to houses of relygyouse and. . .wynes of yeftes*' here 
mentioned imposed no trifling burden on the butler. He accounted for them to 
the keeper of the Wardrobe, and in the more complete Wardrobe Books they 
are sometimes set forth in detail. In the beautiful account of Thomas More,"' 
so minutely circumstantial, the list of Dona to lords and gentlemen who by 
the king's writ were entitled to gifts of wine covers two large closely written 
pages, and in the same account is a list of eighteen religious houses to which 
the chief butler delivered varying quantities of wine "de elemosina domini 
Regis pro missis in ecclesiis suis celebrandis."^'* But one comes much closer 
to the official daily routine and to the life of the century when one turns over 
the hundreds of writs of privy seal among "Documents Subsidiary to the 
Accounts of the Chief Butler,"^*' by authority of which the deliveries were 

"■Nichols, op, dir., p. 73. 

"* Public Record Office, E loi. Bundle 404, No. ax. 

"*To the Prior and brothers of the Order of Friars Preachers of Chiltem Langlej, 4 tans; to 
the Prioress and sisters of the Order of Friars Preachers of Dartford, and the Prior and GooTent of 
the Holy Trinity of Beauvale, each 3 tuns; to the Abbess and Convent of Denny, the Abbol and OMWiks 
of St. Peter, Westminster, the Abbot and Convent of Walden, the Prior and Convent of the Carthastan 
house at Hull, the Prior and Convent of Henton, and the Prior and Convent of the hoote of St. Anne 
near Coventry, a tuns eadi; to the Prior and Convent of Newstead in Sherwood Forest, the Abbot 
and monks of Waverly, the Abbot and monks of St. Mary of Grace near the Tower of London, the 
Prior and Convent of St. Denis, near Southampton, the Abbot and Convent of Lettdy, tiM Prior and 
Convent of Witham, the Abbot and Convent of Coggeshall, the Prior and Convent of the house of 
tiie SaluUition near London, and the Abbot and monks of Beanlieu, eadi i tun. 

""PnUic Record Office, E loi. Bundle 8x, passim. 
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Bade. Thej- carefully recite the terms of the grant — the amount of wine. 
Mid whether for life or a term of years, or, in the case of a house of religious, 
tn perpetuity. And to them is attached nearly always the receipt, duly sealed ; 
kt times a mere careless scrawl of some clerk in a hurry, sometimes most elab- 
orate in phrase and chirography, giving evidence of liaving been composed 
pie forehand in the monastic scriptorium. 

Other deliveries there were, less vividly documented, but perhaps even 
jmore interesting historically, the records of which must generally be sought 
on the Issue Rolls. Under date of 23 November, 14 Henry IV (1412), we 
[■find an entr>- relating to the purveyance of wine for ambassadors coming to 
jAe king from abroad : 

To Thomas Brounflet, keeper of the King's Wardrobe. In money paid to him by 
usignmeni inade this day by the hands of Thomas Chaucer, the King's Chief Butler, 
for wine purchased of John Dorde, for the expenditures of divers foreigners, in divers 
embassies and messages lately sent to the King's presence, viz., as well for ambassadors 
of the Duke of Burgundy, as for John Carnyan and other Ambassadors, coming lo the 
King at Coldherbor. on behalf of the said Duke, and for other ambassadors from the 
Dukes of Berry. Orleans, and Bourbon, the Count Armynak, and Lord de la Bret ; and 
also for the ambassadors from tlie Duke of Britanny, lately residing at the Friars 
Preachers, London. By writ. etc. figi &i. 4(1.'" 

When foreign sovereigns came to England, and were entertained by the 
king at Westminster, it was the business of the chief butler to supply them 
and their retinues with all needful supplies of wine. Thus on June 5, 4 Henry 
V (1417) the Exchequer paid to John Rothenale, keeper of the Wardrobe, 
"per manus Thome Chancers, Capitalis Pinceme Regis," one sum of £280 
ly. 4d. and another of f 100 for wine supplied to the Emperor Sigismund. 
the Duke of Holland, and their suites.'" So. too when the king himself 
crossed the channel, the butlerage was charged with the responsibility of 
seeing to it that the cellars were properly stocked at Cales. and elsewhere. 
Naturally sums under this head are met with not infrequently during the 
Henry the Fifth's wars in France. On May 13, 2 Henry V CM'S)- the 
Exchequer paid to Chaucer £304 "pro vinis dulcibus Burdegale (Bordeaux) 
emptis et provisis pro viagio Regis versus partes Norniannie;"'" on June 3, 
one thousand marks for the same purpose;"* on June 3, 4 Henry V (1417), 
there is a payment recorded of f 1000 "super providcncia vinorum pro expensis 
Regis erga adventum suum usque Cales;"'" and on July 23, still another of 
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ii893 13s. 4d. ''super providenda vinoirum pro expensis Hospicn Regs k 
retmende sue apud Cales."^^ The amocmts seem enomiocis; bot it is fair 
to remember that in war time tfie long's retinue induded not mev^ Ae 
household, in die narrow sense, whidi was prodigious enough, bot the anif 
as well It induded also distinguislwd prisoners, for on Novetuber !$» S 
Henry V (i4i7)» tiie Issue Rolls record a payment of £20 14s, to "JuIb 
Rothenale, keeper of the King's Wardrobe — for wine purdiased by Thonm 
Qiaucere, the King's Chief Butler, and sent to Pountf ret for tfie use of Ae 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and for others, the King's prisonerB tfaere.''^ 
Similarly tfie great festivals called for extraordinary outlays. Thns on No- 
vember 15, 1412, diere is entered a payment of £437 4s. 2yid. for tfie pcovi- 
sion of Gascon wine against the approaching feast of the Lord's nativitf.'* 

The butlerage was surely no sinecure. Even though Thomas Wabyqg- 
ham, who is frequently called the butler's dctk, but was probably iiiuler4»der, 
or his successors, did the work, the chief butler was tfie responsible head* and 
could not escape his responsibilities entirdy. When Qiaucer went to Fiance 
in 1417, to be out of England more or less continuously for five years, he 
had, as we have seen, to surrender his office. The compensation cumot be 
said to have been excessive. According to tfie Liber Niger of Edward IV, 
die chief butler should ''take in Qnirte, for all his fees and wages, xx mars 
yerdy, payed by his own hands, tyll he were avaunoed by tfie Kinge, or bf 
his meanes, to tfie summe of xl marcs yerdy durynge his Ijrfe. . ." We knov 
that Chaucer recdved twenty marks a year at the beginning of his term of 
office ;*** whether he was ever advanced to forty marks we do not know. There 
is no evidence either way. 

By a most picturesque historical survival, which no doubt seemed less 
picturesque in the fifteenth century than it does now, the king^s chief butler 

^ Public Record Office, Issue Rolls, Easter, 4 Henry V. 

^^Ibid., Michadmu, 5 Henry V. Translated in Devon, Issues of the Exekeqt^tr, p. 353. The 
prisoners, however, were also permitted to import their own wine without payment of duties of any 
sort. In Rymer's Foedera is printed an interesting letter-dose Uy which the king directa the due! 
butler, or his deputy in the port of London, to rdease to the servants of the J>ake of BoortKm withoal 
payment of dues, 100 tuns of wine imported for the use of the duke: 

Rex, dilecto siU, Thome Chaucer, Capitali Prinoene suo, vd dus Locumtenenti in PMta Civilatis 
Londonie, Salutem. 

Mandamus vobis quod Centum Tunas Vini, ad opus Duds Burbonie Prisonarii noatri* de LioeiCis 
nostra' in Regno nostro Ang^ie adductas, ft in Portu predicto arestatas, eidem Dud, sen dtn Servcnlibai* 
aut Attomatia, absque allqua Custuma, Prisa, Subsidio, sen Deverio, nobis inde solvendia sett riiisiinitii 
sine dilatione Liberetis; vdumus enim vos inde erga Nos exonorari. 

Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium vicesimo octavo die Januarii [x4X7]* Qaua. 4 Henry V, as. i%. 
Foedera, Hague ed., 4, part a:x9a. 

^ Public Record Office, Issue Rolls, Michaelmas, x Henry V. 

>^ In the grant to him of £ao a year out of the issues of the Honour of Tuttdnary oecvra, neu 
the end, the clause, "ceo quil ad office de Chief Botiller de nostre graunt pour qudl' pccat vynt aarcs 
par an par les mayns dd Tresorer de nostre Hotdl pour le temps esteant nient eontresteaaft." Bot 
there is no record dther in the Issue Rolls or in the Wardrobe Books of the stipend's betag paid. It 
without saying that in some way or another it waa paid. 
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I was ex officio coroner of London. Exactly how this curious collocation of 
I offices came about has never been investigated,'*' nor has it any immediate 
inipcttance here, for since 1278 the butler invariably performed the duties 
of coroner by deputy.'" The regular procedure when the coronership fell 
vacant was for the chief butler to appoint a successor, take his bond for the 
faithful performance of duty, and procure the king's writ to the mayor and 
sheriffs of the city ordering them to admit the new coroner to office.'*' There 



tult of the fut tlut both Ihe caroncr and tfae chantKrliin of . LondoD 
rtrj carlr times, perhaps {rom its very beiiTiiiinKS, bjr Ibc king's hu 
litias Domini Segii. d Camcrtrius Doiaini Vtgia, et Coronator, idem 
r4. Bilcx. Roll* Stria 1:396), were collcciori of various and su 
cIunberliiB of London, et of London >nd Sandwich (ool 10 be 
>« Sharpe. CoI>«far pf rAr LetlirBocki of iht City of LoHdan. 1 
Caltndar of CofUntri' FulU af tin City of London, pp. 8-10) ws 
<He Ball. hisiBTy at Ikt CoHomr a:*-;, to-Za Sbarpe. Calmd. 
be wu also in the Imlftb century and no doubt later, tilt the Ci 
mcnl in the reitn oE Edward I. ■taker" of nuny thinis besides. 
VV'ardnbe, and to the Wardrobe fell "the administration of all 
the mrsl prerOEalive of prisage in every form" (Hall). Acconl 
cbaaibCTlain collecling not merely Ihe prise of wine, but dues of 
in Ibe tenth year of Richard I (iipB-iigg), Gervase of Alderman 
of London during the two last years; namely, for £18 61. 6d. fi 
ten days only; for £71 141. gd. from licenses [o import and sell woad; ft 
arki, the fine of one of Ihe King's enemi 
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seems never to have been any difficulty about that. Once or twice, indeed, 
the community of London complained to the king "ttiat they suffer many mis- 
chiefs because the coroner is not subject to the civic authorities (n'est pas 
justisable par maire, aldermans, ne par autres ministres d'icel), and they pray 
that they may be allowed to elect a coroner o£ themselves, and to remoTs 
him when they please, as various cities and towns are wont to do. The King 
responded that he would not depart from his ancient right.'"*' Beyond such 
very general protests, however, the opposition of the citizens never went, and 
for the most part they seem quietly to have acquiesced in the ancient procedure. 
Thomas Chaucer, as chief butler, made eight appointments to the coronerslup 
without a hint of difficulty. But when Ralph Botiller, his successor, in May, 
1435, appointed Richard Forthey as deputy -coroner, the city authorities sud- 
denly refused to admit him. Apparently they thought that the time had come 
to make a stand. 

The reasons they gave for such a refusal are, to say the least, remarkable. 

In the first place, they declared that prior to the year 1275 wlicn the Statute (3 
Edward I, cap X) specifying the class of man lo be elected Coroner in the Counties wM 
enacted, the citizens of London had elected their own Coroner, by the authority of ihe 
King and Parliament, and that the duties had always been executed in the name o£ the 
Chamberlain of London. A greater perversion of facts can liard]y be conceived. 

Secondly, they said that by virtue of tlie above Statute the election of a Coroner 
was lawfully made in Ihe City or County of London, and appertained to Ihe Mayor and 
citizens of the same. If that were true, it is strange that not a single instance of such 
an election having taken place is to be found recorded in the city's archives. . .'* 

Nothing is known of the upshot of this ill-founded declaration of rights; 
prestunably matters went on as before, for not till 1478 did the citizens gain 
the right to elect their own coroner, independent of the butler's coroner. They 
gained it, one need hardly add, by the usual means. They bought it by re- 
mitting to the O'own a debt of seven thousand pounds.*^ 

Thomas Chaucer's public life was an active and many-sided one,'" in- 
dicative no doubt of the fluidity of the higher branches of the medieval civil 
service, but testifying also, one may be certain, to his fidelity, skill, and, what 
was no less important, his tact and address. Geoffrey was many things, amoi^ 
them, as it happened, a poet of genius; but in his own day he was before all 

■*GrM*. Sritct Caiti from tin Corvntrf RiMt, p. 13. See Rtfl/f ef Farliamtit i:j6t; 3:19. 

^*Sharpe. Catndar of Coromrry Roll*, pp. 1^15. 

>"Br ■ cfaarter of Edirerd IV. Jooe 10, 1478- See Birdi, Tkt Hiiirricat CktHtrt and CawtthH 
Iwnoi Doaauntt Bf Ikr Cily of Loiidon, London, 1B8;, pp. 9i-9S- 

"^ I TclesaW to ■ looUolc the mentioii of two oSce* which Chftoea- at ode time held in itrm, 
for I know nothins ■boot the nutter bcjroad the mere record of the tact on the Rtctifl RtBi. 
On Fdiniarr u, ' Henrr V (1419), the Exchequer leried ■ tallj io the ram of £ji ipiiiut Chiacet 
M flnBcr of the oKcc of harbor muter (biTenitor} io the county of ComwiU and the part ol P lj mn iMh . 
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else a canny dvil servant. And it is Geoffrey, fittingly enough, who has 
summed up best his son's official life : 

At sessiouns ther was he lord and sire ; 
Ful of te tyme he was knight of the shire. 



A shirreve had he been, and a contour; 
Was no-where such a worthy vavasour. 



Similar entries occnr on Jtme 20, 6 Henry V, and FetMmary 2a, t Henry VI (1433). The foUowing 
are tlie three entries: 

I. Receipt Rolls, Michaelmas, 6 Henry V. 

Die Kartis xiiij die FetMmarii. 
Comiili. De Thoma Chancers, Armigero 
xzxij /i. de oflSdo havenatoris 
in Comitattt Comubie, in 
porta de Plymonth in Comi- 
tatu Deronie. 
s. Receipt Rolls, Easter 6 Henry V 

Die Lone xx"** die Jianii. 
Comub. De Thomas Chancer, ArmigerO| 
vj /«. xii 1. vii <i. de officio 
hayenatoris in Comitattt 
Comubie, in porta de 
Plymouth in Comi- 
tatu Deronie 
In the third record, Cha u c er is called "farmer of the office of harbormaster and of the Maletot 
of the Granty of ComwalL" 

3. Receipt Rolls, Michaelmas, x Henry VI. 

Die Lone xxij die Februarii 
Comub. De Thoma Chaucer, firmario 
[officii] havenatoris ft 
maletot' in Comitatu Cor- 
nulue, ccxl/t. de firma 
sua. 

When Chancer acquired the farm, or how long he hdd it, I do not know — the third entry is the 
last one of its kind to be found on the Rolls, He must have surrendered it before May x6, 1 1 Henry VI 
Xi433)» for on that day the Exchequer levied a tally against Thomas Trefrye, "havenatore Regis in 
Comitatu ComuUe." 

'^Canttrhmry Tohs, Prologue, 355*60. 



pro Isabella que 
f uit uxor 

Willelmi Lescrope, 
de Cti. annu- 
atim 



pro Isabella 

I^scrop 

dt Cti. annuatim, 

per manus Willelmi 

Gddesburgh. 



pro Johanne 
Hotoft, Thesau- 
rario Hospidi 
Regis. 



To write the history of Thomas Chaucer as a landed proprietor would be 
a task of immense difficulty. It is not that there is any dearth of materials; 
on the contrary, it is their very abundance that is so embarrassing. In the 
Patent Rolls, the Close Rolls, among the ancient deeds, feudal aids, and the 
Feet of Fines, to say nothing of the invaluable inquisitions post mortem, in 
which the holdings of every tenant of the crown are set down with admirable 
precision, is a wealth of documentary records of the most pertinent kind. 
But to put them in order would require the special training of an expert in 
medieval land tenures ; and what we ^hould have in the end would be a his- 
tory, not of Thomas Chaucer but of the manors that he held. For this reason 
I use the materials only sparingly, and single out those details merely that 
have an interest in themselves or a possible bearing on the problem of his 
ancestry. In addition, as the best means of giving a graphic picture of him 
as a county magnate, I print in an appendix a translation of the inquisitions 
taken at his death.^ 

The very first document that meets us in the Catalogue of Ancient Deeds 
has such a bearing. It is a demise by John Stodele to Henry Beaufort, Bishop 
of Lincoln, John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, Sir Thomas Beaufort, Sir 
Thomas Swynford, and Sir John Dabrichecourt ; Thomas Chaucer, John 
Rous, John de Boys, esquires; John Lucas, clerk, and Roger Louth, of all 
his estate in the manors of Sautre, Ravele, Gydding, Luddyngton, and Roweye, 
and in the advowson of All Saints Church in Sawtre, all in the count>' of 
Huntingdon.* The interest of the document, and its possible significance, 
lies in the association of Thomas Chaucer with the three Beau forts and their 
cousin, Sir Thomas Swynford, in a transfer of land. By itself, of course, 
the association proves nothing, for it may be mere coincidence; but it is a 
bit of evidence that must be taken into account. At his death, Chaucer held 
no lands in Huntingdonshire. 

On September 3, 141 3, King Henry IV granted to his esquire, Thomas 
Chaucer, "the keeping of the forest of Wolmere and Alysholt with all fees, 
profits, commodities thereto appeartaining."* This forest is in Hampshire, 
and was in reality a part of the manor of Estworldham, one moiety of which 
Chaucer held in right of his wife, the other by grant of John Arundell and 
Margaret, his wife, a sister of Maude Chaucer. The fees and profits of the 
park turn out to be worth exactly nothing,* but since it was a part of the 
manor, "commodities" meant something, no doubt. 

* Sec Appendix IV. 

* Catalogue of Ancient Deeds 2:378. B 3199. 

* Col. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, p. 102. 

* See Inquisitions p.m., Southampton, Appendix IV below. 
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About Donnington Castle in Berkshire, as about Woodstock, tradition has 
collected a picturesque chapter in the apochryphal life of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
The whole story of that charming seat and its connections with the Chaucer 
family has been told by Henry Godwin in a valuable monograph in Arche- 
ologia.^ There is, as every one knows now, nothing to show that Geoffrey 
ever owned it, or ever lived there; still less evidence, if that be possible, to 
bear out Ashmole's pleasant story that "be composed many of his celebrated 
pieces under an oak in this parke." The whole legend rests upon a very 
natural confusion of Geoffrey and Thomas in popular memtfry. For Thomas 
did once own Donnington. Godwin prints in an appendix a fine of the sec- 
ond year of Henry V (1414-15) by which Richard Abberbury, "chivaler," 
and Alice his wife, sold the manor and its appurtenances to Thomas Oiaucer, 
Edmund Hampden, John Golafre, and William Beck, the latter three acting 
probably merely as trustees for Chaucer. By another fine of the following 
year the trustees "granted an estate tail in the Castle and Manor of Donning- 
ton to Sir John Phelipp and Alice, his wife, which Alice was the only daughter 
of Thomas Chaucer."' Thereafter Donnington passed out of his hands into 
those of his daughter. She brought it to her second husband, Thomas Mon- 
tague. Earl of Salisbury, and finally to her third husband, the Earl of Suffolk. 

Bishop Buhwilh's Register gives a tantalizing glimpse of one of those 
characteristic conflicts of privilege which occupied the time of the courts, 
lay and ecclesiastical, as they dragged their way along, often to no decisive 
conclusion. On August 26. 1420, the bishop instituted "Sir William Stjle, 
priest, in the person of Nicholas Style, his proctor, as perpetual chaplain of 
the chantry founded in the manor of Newton Placy, vacant by the death of 
Sir Richard Wyryng ; at the presentation of Thomas Chancers, esquire, patron 
for this time as has been found by inquisition."' By what right Chaucer 
held the advowson I do not know — it can hardly have been as sub-forester 
of North Petherton, within which parish the manor of Newton Placy lay. 
At any rate, almost exactly a year later, on August zi, 1421, the bishop, at 
Bane well, 

received a writ of the king presented (o him by Nicholas Huchow, clerk, as follows: 
Henricus etc. venerabili etc N. episcopo Bathotiicnst et Wellensi. salutem. Sciatis quod 
Willhelmus Wroth in curia nostra coram justiciariis nostris apud Westmonasterium per 
consideracionem ejusdem curie nostre rccuperavit presentacionem suam versus Thomain 
Chaucer, armigemm ct Willclmum "that was the parish preesl of Newton Pleey" 
capellanum de Newton Plecy que vacat et ad suam spectat donaeioncm per defaltam 
ipsorum Thome et Willelmi "that was etc." Et idco vobis mandamus quod, non ob- 
stanlibus reclamacionibus prediclorum Thome et Willelmi, ad presentacionem predicti 
Willelmi Wroth ad libcram capellam predictam idoneam personam admittatis." 
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I am not clear what happened, but venture to surmise that Chaucer and Wrodi 
held the presentation jointly, that by a very natural oversight, Chaucer had 
inadvertently exercised his right out of turn, and that it required a friend^ 
suit to set the matter straight. 

There is still another document connecting Chaucer and one of the Bean- 
forts in a transfer of lands. On September i6, 1422, the king confinued to 
Sir Lewis Robesart his letters of naturalization, and the acquisition by him 
and the Bishop of Winchester {Henry Beaufort), Thomas Chaucer, dw 
Dean of Windsor, and others, of certain manors which are duly set forth.' 
Here again the association witli the Beaufotts may be pure coincidence; but 
these repeated coincidences are striking. 

Of purely personal concern are the relations between the Stonors, father 
and son, and the Chaucers at Ewclme. These relations, so cordial and so long 
continued, are reflected in a very large number of documents, deeds, and 
indentures, from all manner of sources, and now conveniently printed by 
Mr. Kingsford among the Stonor Papers. Taken by themselves they haw 
little meaning for the most part, but one at least has considerable interest, 
both for the light it sheds on the life of the times and for the persons con- 
cerned. This is an indenture between Thomas Chaucer, John Golafrc, and 
Hamo Belknap, lords of tlie manor of Ermyngton in Devon by feoffment o£ 
Thomas Stonor the elder, parties of the first part, and Richard Fortescue 
and Agnes, liis wife, parties of the second part. By the terms of the indenture, 
Richard and Agnes Fortescue waive certain claims to pasture rights in the 
manor in return for a grant in tail of twelve acres and one rod of arable land 
therein "between Holcomeslad on the west and the highway leading fnnn 
Saneford to Pnitastonesland on the east," for which the said Richard and 
Agnes agree to pay to the lords of the manor 6d. at the feasts of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Nativity of 
John the Baptist, and the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel." Mr. Kings- 
ford suggests that "this Indenture was possibly the sequal of an earlier dis- 
pute, as to which there was a Petition in Chancery by Thomas Chaucer, John 
Golafre, John Hurlegh, 'chapeleyne,' John Warefeld, and Thomas Berdelegh." 
The petition is a most revealing document. The petitioners recited that they 
were seised in their demesne of the manor and hundred of Ermyngton in 
Devonshire, that they continued peaceably in possession till the Thursday next 
after the feast of St. Michael the Archangel last past, when one Richard 
Fortescue, of great malice aforethought, assembled a great number of armed 
malefactors, forcibly broke into the said manor, and there demolished ditches 
and hedges, cut down trees, destroyed crops and twenty-fotn* stacks of wheat 

*Cal. Pal. RalU, I4iti-ai, p. 417. 

"Calahgmt of Amdnt Dttii 1:15! (C a»3>; tUd. y.no (C jois): Stvnar Ptprri i:j6, had- 
note to No. 41- 
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' valued at fort)' pounds, killed and mutilated their cattle, and so threatened 
their servants that they fled for their lives. And now the petitioners come 
into chancery asking redress, seeing there is no remedy in the county, since 
John Fortescue, father of Richard, and John Bosan, his brother-in-law, are 
justices of the peace there." That was Merrie England on the eve of the 
breakdown of feudal society. The sign of promise lies in the otlier fact, that 
the young lawyer who drew up the indenture, the earliest document we have 
from his hands, was John Fortescue the younger, later chief justice of the 
King's Bench and author of De Laudibus Legum Anglie and The Governance 
of England.^' 

If one wishes to form some notion of the state of Thomas Chaucer as a 
landed gentleman, one can hardly do better than read straight through, in all 
their meticulous detail, the inquisitions taken at his death. The old Calendar, 
which is all we have for this period, gives some notion of it, but it is no sub- 
stitute for the originals. Since I print these in an appendix," I will give 
here merely a summary and a single generalization. 

When Chaucer married Maude Burghersh he came into possession of ex- 
tensive lands in Suffolk, Cambridgeshire. Lincolnshire, Essex, Hampshire, 
and O.^fordshire. At his death he had added to these and had acquired addi- 
tional manors in Berkshire and Buckinghamshire. The total annual value of 
his lands, as nearly as I can compute from the returns in the inquisitions was 
£i52:o:J^d. of which the Oxfordshire lands count for something over half; 
to be exact, f8o 6s. That was a very considerable sum, though even to 
Chaucer's own daughter it must have seemed rather modest. 

So much for my summary. I will add but a single generalization. Maude 
Burghersh had a sole sister, Margaret, who was, of course, co-heiress with her 
of her father's lands. Margaret married one John Arundell, undoubtedly the 
John Arundell of Bideford in Devon, of whose lands Chaucer later was cus- 
todian." It was of course always desirable to consolidate estates so far as 
possible, and we have evidence that Chaucer did so most efTectively. By a 
series of fines made in the fifth year of Henry V (1417-18) he acquired the 
moiety of John and Margaret in the lands of Sir John Burghersh, and so 
obtained undivided control." In private as in public business he was. we 
have every reason to believe, a man of quiet efficiency, without desire, perhaps 
without the doubtful qualities requisite, to swing him up to the seats of power. 

u Public Secord OSc«, Earljf Chatutry PracttiinBt. Bundle 6$. Vo, >4. 
"Stt KlnEifard. Sleiur Paptrt 1:38. hcidaDte to No. 46. 

t»App»>idii rv. 

wSte p. tj. 

uSm in tbe rxoiuflwiu fivH Mortim (Appendix tV), the returoi lor Sufiotk, Ciinfaridge, Eiiei. 
Srvtiuniploa. &nd Oxford. 



VI 

This chapter must be a sort of omnium gatherum |or details which it 
seemed impossible to include elsewhere. They are of the most varied sort, 
but they serve, each in its way, to round out the picture of the life and work 
of Thomas Chaucer. 

There is first the interesting, but still imperfectly understood chapter of 
loans to the Exchequer, in two or three of which Chaucer was involved. The 
first with which we have to do ate recorded, among a quantity of others, on 
the Receipt Rolls under date of February 3, 7 Henry V (1420) : 

1. De Thoma Chaucer & Johanne Kent de hundredo de Ewelme in Comitata Oxoil 
xvj /t. xiij s. de mutao. 

2. De Thoma Chaucers & Thoma Snareston de hundredo de Wottoo in Oxoo. 
xlv /f. vj s, viii d, de mutao. 

3. De Thoma Chaucers & Johanne Chapman de hundredo de Peritoo in Comitata 
Oxon. xl It, xiij s. xj d. de mutuo. 

4. De Thoma Chaucers & Nicholao Helde de hundredo de Lewkendore in Comitatu 
Oxon. xij It, vij s, v d, de mutuo. 

5. De Thoma Chaucers & Johanne Warner de hundredo de Banbury in Comitata 
Oxon. xvj li, xij s, xj d. de mutuo.^ 

All these, and the scores of others among which they are found, are forced 
loans collected under the king's writs of November 26, 1419,* so that the 
sums represent no loans by Chaucer, but moneys collected by him, as commis- 
sioner for the county, and specially deputed collector, with the others named, 
in the five hundreds. The loans are credited to them, and thev would be 
charged with the repayment — if, indeed, they were ever repaid. Ten years 
later, on March 26, 1431, the Chancery again sent out the king's writs for a 
loan,^ and now we have definite evidence of Chaucer's contribution. On 
October 12, the Receipt Rolls record the receipt: 

De Thoma Chaucers Ixvj li. xiij s. iv d. 
de mutuo.* 

This is one of a j^reat number of similar entries ; and it may be worth while, 
to obtain a clear notion of Chaucer's economic position, to give some data for 
comparison. Thus the Archbishop of Canterbury is credited with £333 
6s, 8d.; the Archbishop of York, £333 6s. &/. ; the Bishop of Exeter, iioo; 
the Bishop of Norwich, £34 14^. 8d.; the Bishop of St. David's, £100; the 
Abbot of Glastonbury, £100; the Abbot of Bury, £40; the Bishop of 

1 Public Record Office, Receipt Rolls, Michaelmas, 7 Henry V. 

- See p. 28, n. 48. 

■ See p. 32. 

♦Public Record Office, Receipt Rolls, 9 Henry VI; Die Jovis xij die Octobris. 
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whole host of irregular creditors was eliminated, 
;Ourse a great gain in administrative simplicity. But fi 
w of the lender also there was a gain. Instead of trying to 
lOiKiy trom an Exchequer at which Uttle or no cash was actually paid in 
now an order for payment on those ofhcials who collected the taxes, 
1 must therefore some time or other have in their hands the m 
Tient. He might have to wait, and expend an endless amount of 
■ut in time he was likely to be paid.' 

A little more than a year after his death, Thomas Chaucer, or his estate, 
was called upon for a loan much larger than any other of which we hut 
ecord. On February 14. 1436, the council issued writs in the king's naioe 
equesting loans from a great many persons of all ranks and from secnlu 
id ecclesiastical corporations for the purpose of defraying the cost of an 
atpedition into France under the command of the Duke of York. The list 
if those to whom the writs were addressed, and the sums in which they were 
issed, is printed in Nicolas' Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
ifi/.'* Chaucer is set down for the huge sum of two hundred pounds, an 
ount exceeded only by the assessments of the Archbishop of Canterbunr 
o), the cities of York, Coventry, and Norwich (500 marks eadi). the I 
of Florence (400 marks), the borough of L>Tin (400 marks), and 
: republics of Venice and Genoa (each 500 marks), and is equalled onW 
by those of John Cornwall, the Lady de Ber^venney, Hamond Sutton. 
Thomas Chaworth, William Troutebek. the city of Bristol, the bishops of 
Exeter and Ely. and the Dean of Lincoln. It is plain that these sums are not 
scientifically graduated, like a modern income tax. Presumably they are 
based on some principle, though what that principle is, it is quite impossible 
to say. But relative wealth, I am certain, they cannot represent. The most 
casual acquaintance with Chaucer's life, a comparison of his offices, stipends, 
and landed holdings with those of the great magnates of England, will show 
that he was not one of them. Fortunately we may spare ourseh-es much 
speculation about this puzzling list. The loans were to be paid at the Ex- 
chequer at any time between the issue of the writs and the first of April next 
following. There is no evidence in the Receipt Rolls that Chaucer's indow 
or his executors ever paid a penny of it 

Thomas Chaucer, however, lent money not only to the goTemment, hut 
to private gentlemen of his acquaintance. Interesting evidence of ttiis »de 
of his domestic economy is to be found in two entries on that curioas de- 
pository of all manner of documents, the back of the Close Rolls, where the 
chancery clerks, for a consideration, apparently enrolled anything that of- 

•Thli teotativa eipUnitCoD wu iDnatnl In the eoonc oi * db 
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earned his, w€ are left to guess. In any case, a private oonfeswr or 
membership in a religions house, were privil^jes to be striven for. 

Not so with knighthood. In our day, when the indirect purdase of po^j 
ages, baronetcies, and knighthood has become a Tecognized part of the 
political system, it is strange to think that from the reign of Edward I 
the Gvil War gentlemen actually paid to escape knighthood. The 
was of course that the rank added notfiing to their status save Qnenms 
dues, and mig^t involve costly military service. The kings since Henry TB^ 
and particularly his son, had been quick to seize upon this rehictanoe atii 
means of filling their coffers, and by the well-known device of diflroHtf ^ | 
knighthood compelled afihaent gentlemen to choose between knightfiobd andi 
fine. They conmionly preferred the fine. Henry V, apparently, did not reaoit 
to the device, but the rq^ency of Henry VI, at their wits' end for money to wtf 
the losing battle in France, employed it on a great scale. The Recmpt Rdk 
of the ninth year of the rdgn record scores of fines of five pounds each pnl 
by unwilling knights who thus bought exemption. One of diese wbs Chancn 
On the Receipt Rolls for the Michaelmas term of this year (1430-31) 
found, under date of November 22, the fine paid by him : 

Oxon. De Thoma Chancer Cs de fine [quia noa ceph ordinem mOitaran indi 

The peerage as a closed corporation did not then exist; knighdiood, of 
course, did; but turned into a mode of raising money, it had lost its andeot 
luster. A man's place in the world depended most of all on the king's favor 
and the lands, pensions, and influential connections which that favor carried 
with it. Chaucer's place was perhaps not exalted, but it was secure. His 
relations with the Beauforts have appeared in the preceding. One other as- 
sociation with the royal family, perhaps not of great significance, remains to 
be noticed. By the will of Philippa, Duchess of York, who was a distant 
relative of his wife, Thomas Chaucer was appointed one of her executors 
and given one hundred marks for his pains." 

Still, it is not pretended that Chaucer was more than he can be made out 
to be — a well-to-do county gentleman of some political consequence, who 
served the king in many important offices, none of them the highest, and who 
seems to have been well content, as the Hampdens were through so many 
centuries, to remain a commoner. His name occurs, for instance, in that 
magnificent roll of the Commons of England who, in 1434, were deemed of 

"PuUic Record Office, Receipt Rolls, MichaelniM, 9 Henry VI. The daiue in bra^ets is tiip> 
plied from the heading of the long series of similar entries. 

1* Nichols, John. A Collection of the Wills of the Kings and Queens of England, pp. aaa fF. The 
relevant passage reads: 

Item, je voille ft ordeigne mes execntours Sir John Comewall, Thomas ChMnatr, John Hore^ & 
Sir John Graswell chapeleyne, ft pur mesme le cause pur eider ft de perfurmer Im Toluntee de moo 
testament, jeo voille ft ordonne a Thomas Chauser cent marcs, a John Hore ft Sir John OmucwsII, s 
chescum de enx xx li. 
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impoittance to be required to give pledges before royal commissioners 
■bat they would not harbor lawbreakers.^^ 

A typical man of this class was John Golaf re, of Berkshire, whose political 

importance was much like Chaucer's and whose life, one feels, would well 

xepay writing. The two men were associated at many times and in inntuner- 

able ways. Lysons' account of Berkshire says that Golafre and Chaucer 

*were among the seven conmiissioners entrusted with the oversight of the 

Fraternity of the Holy Cross at Abingdon ; and they continue : "To the period 

is attributed the erection of the beautiful cross, which stood formerly in 

the market-place, and which was demolished by the parliamentary army in 

the civil war."^* Of this, unfortunately, it is impossible to be sure. The 

fraternity, although it existed before 1389, was not incorporated till 1442, 

tbe year in which John Golafre died. Since Chaucer died eight years earlier, 

he cannot have been one of the commissioners, unless we assume, what is 

perfectly reasonable, that the charter of 1442 merely legalized an already 

existing constitution. 

^ Cai, Pti, RotU, I429-36* pp. 370* 395* ThomM Chaucer's name occurs on p. 395. 

>* Lysons, Danid, and Lysoni, Samud, Magna Britannia, i. Part 11 (containing Berkshire), 18 13, 
pp. aa6-s7. 



VII 

We may now take up the question which alone makes Thomas Chancer i 
figure of interest to students of English literature, the question, namdy, of] 
whether he was or v/^ not the son of Geoffrey. It has been debated 
more than three hundred years, and it would be too much to hope tint 
last word has been said even now. My own opinion is emphatically that dioej 
can be no real doubt of it. 

In 1598, as we have seen, Speght cited a contrary view,^ but he did oot! 
himself share it : "But this pedigree by the hands of Master Glover aiMl] 
Somerset, that learned Antiquarie, as also the report of the Chronides shev- 
it to be otherwise."* Fuller, in i662,* and John Dart, in 1721,* merely fcXkm 
Speght ; but Ward, who wrote in 1674, relied on testimony, as we shall see^ 
of the highest importance, for he declares on the authority of Gascoigne tfait 
Thomas was the son of Geoffrey Chaucer.' T)rrwhitt, as one might expect, 
was sceptical: "If this last point were ascertained (the date of Geoffrey 
Chaucer's marriage), we should know better what to think of the relation of 
Thomas Chaucer to our author. Mr. Speght informs us 'that some hoU 
opinion, that Thomas C. was not the sonne of Geoffrey,* and there arc cflr- 
tainly many circumstances which might incline us to that opinion/** Un- 
fortunately, Tyrwhitt neglects to tell us what these circumstances are. 
Godwin, Chaucer's most voluminous and least critical biographer^ of coarse 
has no doubts at all. "Nothing was ever more idle than the doubt which has 
been started whether Thomas Chaucer were really the son of the poet. The 
fact is attended with a degree of evidence rarely to be expected in a case of 
this sort, when it has not been ascertained by direct proofs and legal documents 
in the first instance."^ But what was the evidence? Godwin prints none, 
and his cocksureness is almost sufficient to breed doubts where none existed 
before, particularly since he proceeds on the assumption — ^and with him it 
is only an assumption — that Geoffrey Chaucer's wife was Philippa Roet. But 

* Sec p. 2. 

* Op. cit., b 5 recto. 

* The History of the Worthies of England 1:152-53. New edition. With explanatory notes br 
P. Austin Nuttall. 3 vols. London, 1840. The first edition of Fuller's WorikUs was published in i6di. 

^ In Urry*s edition of Chaucer's Works, London, 1721. Sig. C, p. a, note i. According to HiH 
Hammond, Chaucer, A Biographical Manual, p. 129, the Life prefixed to this edition is by John Dart, 
corrected and enlarged by William Thomas. 

* Historia et Antiquitates Oxonienses, 1674, p. 184, note b. 

*The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer 1:32, note 1 (end). London, i775. 
^ Life of Chaucer 2:555-57. London, 1803. 
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■ opinion seems generally to have been accepted. Certainly it was not ques- 
ned by Blomefield,' Lysons,' and Webb." Their opinions, of course, are 

UtUe value, for none of them made an independent investigation of the 
bject. 

This independent investigation was supplied for the first time by Sir 
kJiolas Harris Nicolas, that remarkable antiquary who was almost the first 
tlolar to explore systematically the great wilderness of the public records, 
icolas brought to light an immense amount of information about Geoffrey 
d not a little about Thomas. His opinion has therefore great weight : "Al- 
Ough it has not been ascertained positively whom Chaucer married, the state- 
tnt that his wife was Philippa, daughter and coheiress of Sir Payne Roet, of 
Binault, Guienne King of Arms, and sister of Katherine, widow of Sir 
ngh Swynford, (who was the mistress, and afterwards the wife of John 

Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster) scarcely admits of a doubt."" He does not 
tte so positively that Thomas was the son, but clearly he does not doubt it. 
,. .If the poet married Philippa Roet, sister of the Duchess of Lancaster, 
e above facts leave no doubt that Thomas Chaucer was his son."" 

But the evidence which was sufficient to establish a high degree of prob- 
>ility in the mind of so fine a genealogist as Nicolas made no impression 
: all on Furnivall. He first wrote on the subject in 1872 with a fierce con- 
ktion which, although tempered in later years, was never really changed. 

There is not jhe wrote] one scrap of direct or indirect evidence for the supposition 
lat the wealthy Tliomas Chaucer was the son, or any relative, of the poet Chaucer. 
jEainsI the supposition there is such strong indirect evidence as almost to amount to 
roof of the absurdity of the hypothesis. If Chaucer had had an elder son living when 
e wrote his Treatise on Ihe Astrolabe for his little son Lewis, would not he have been 
BTC to make some allusion to the boy's elder brother? If Chaucer had had an elder 
Dd, who was chief butler to Richard II. and well off, would he have had to write to 
Bier men atwut his poverty, and ask them to intercede for money for him? Thirdly, 
nd this brings me to the occasion of this note: if Thomas Chaucer fiad been Geoffrey's 
in and relative, is It possible that Lydgate, when writing of Thomas In 1414 — only 
EHirtecn years after Geoffrey's deatfi — and praising Thomas for his good fellowship, 
is kindness, geniality, and bounty, should not have said a word as to the father whom 
e (Lydgate) loved and honored, whom he took every opportunity of mentioning with 
ffectionale praise, and who was surely, of all men in the latter half of the fourteenth 
entarr, the t>esl company in England— worthy of Ben Jonson's praise of Shakespeare 
KQ hundred years later? Is it, again, possible that Shirley, the contemporary of Geoffrey 
Did Thomas ChaiKer and of Lydgate. should, when copying Lydgate's poems on Thomas 
Hiaucer, have been content to note tliat Lydgate's "My maystere Chaucyer" with a mere 

'HUtery of Norfolk S:i4]. Uodon. 1808. 
I •LjrHni, Diiiid, and Lytimt. Simtiel, lUagKt Britannia, i. Pari tt (iSij), p. ai?. 

, RevHind Jobn. Tranjlaliait of a Frtnch Mtfrical History of Ihe DtpoMlon of Kutff 
Sttenil. wrillm by a conleitigioiitjr, Archaioloeia. m (1B14), p, 71, in ■ tootnate (b) 

* Clmiitrr 1:14-4;, Landau, 184;. 
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"i (= id est) Thomas" if Thomas had been Shirley's aureate poet's son, and not 
man well known to have nothing to do with the poet? The convictioa is so strong 
me that if Thomas had been GeoflFrey's son, both Lydgate and Shirley would have 
the fact that I ask for space in "N[otes] and QEueries]" for Lydgate's two 
Shirl^'s handwriting ^ 

Mote mature consideration, and the turning up of new evidence, all poiii'j 
ing against him, made it impossible for Fumivall to maintain so int 
a position. Almost a generation later "A Reader" wrote to the Act 
asserting in the most emphatic terms the filiation of Thomas tq Geoffrey. 

Now I take it that the relationship is beyond doubt, and to avoid prolixity I wSi 
define these three points of contact : 

(i) Thomas Chaucer succeeded Geoffrey at Petherton, Somersetshire. 

(2) Thomas paid rent for a tenement at Westminster, in succession to GeoflFrey, vi» 
had acquired a long lease thereof shortly before his decease. 

(3) Thomas executed a document with the seal of GeoflFrey. 
These points are definite ; but it is pretty certain that GeoflFrey was husband to dx 

mother of Thomas; also GeoflFrey was engaged in the household of Lionel Planfcagenet 
when very young, and Thomas was squire to John O'Gaunt, the brother of Prince Lkni, 
in more mature age."* 

In the following number Fumivall published a tart rejoinder, setting 
forth his new position, from which he never, so far as I know, deviated. 

Though a Reader thinks that the sonship of Thomas to GeoflFrey Chaucer is beyood 
doubt, yet every moderately informed Chaucer student knows that it is not proven. 

That Thomas was of kin to GeoflFrey — perhaps next of kin is probable. That he 
was his son we have no evidence, except Gascoigne's statement, which I do not beliert 

His nonsensical talk about Geoffrey's death-bed shows that he wrote down any rubbt^ 
he heard. Geoffrey had not acquired a long lease of his Westminster tenement, but only 
a lease for his life, which, of course, ended at his death. 

If Thomas was Geoffrey's nephew, or cousin's son, he would have satisfied the three 
points of "A Reader." Had he been the poet's son, Lydgate who made so much of his 
own connection with Chaucer, couldn't have failed to mention the fact in his poem on 
Thomas Chaucer." 

Furnivall had weakened ; but he had not surrendered. His suggestion that 
Thomas was possibly a kinsman of Geoffrey's is, we may recall, similar to 
the belief which Speght attributes to some of his contemporaries. A pe- 
culiarly unpleasant variant of it had indeed been advanced by Edward Walford 
in the Gentlemen's Magazine in 1887. 

The manuscript commissioners state, without any apparent doubt, that Alice (u., 
Alice Chaucer, Duchess of Suffolk) was the daughter of Thomas Chaucer, the son of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet ;" but there are grave doubts whether Geoffrey Chaucer ever 

** "Thomas Chaucer, Not the Poet's Son." Notes and Queries, fourth series, 9:381-33. May n. 

187a. 

"Volume 2:572. 1901. 

«/Wd.,597. 

^'Historical Manuscripts Commission, Eighth Report, 1881, p. 14; ibid., p. 264; Appendix to 
Ninth Report, 1883, p. 216b. 
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a son Tbomaa, Uie only proof ol his souship being the fact tliat he used Geoffrey's 
; and it is now the general opinion of historiuns and genealogists that lliis Thomas 

in reality a son 01 John of Gaunt, by a sister of Catherine Swineford; and it this 
supposition is true, ihen Thomas Chaucer was the illegitimate son of Geoffrey Chaucer's 
wife, and therefore not tiie poet's son, but his step-son after a fashion." 

This rather c)nical theorj'. which is given as representing the "general 
opinion of historians and genealogists," represents nothing of the kind. The 
germ of it — that Thomas was not the son but a connection of some sort whom 
the poet adopted — is as old as the end of the sixteenth century, and even 
older; but the particular form which Walford gave to it cannot be paralleled 
elsewhere, before or since, it is not likely thai he invented it, but one would 
like lo know where he got it. Professor Hales, in liis valuable article in the 
yilhenaeum on Geoffrey and Thomas Chaucer, demanded with perfect justice 
to be told on what evidence the supposition was founded, if it was founded 

iny." And that fine Chaucer scholar and indefatigable explorer of the 
Public Records. Walter Rye, asked impatiently. "What evidence [is] there for 
the bold statement that Thomas Chaucer, usually thought to be the poet's son. 
was in reality a son of John of Gaunt by a sister of Katlierine Swinford?"^" 
If Walford had any evidence in support of his hypothesis, I am not awate 
that he ever produced it. 

Still another twist was given to the now familiar notion that Thomas 
Chaucer certainly stood in some relation.ship to Geoffrey, but in no circum- 
stances must be allowed to be his son, by the ingenious theorizing of R. E. G. 
Kirk, to whom we owe so much of our knowledge of the details of Chaucer's 
life. In the "Forewords" which he prefixed to the Life Records,"' starting 
from a seeming innocuous phrase in an account of a receiver -general of the 
duchy of Lancaster, Kirk built up a dizzy edifice of guesswork — that Thomas 
Chaucer's real name was Reginald Curteys, that he was the son of Philippa 
Chaucer in a previous marriage, and that on his mother's becoming the wife 
of the poet the son took his stepfather's family name. 

With these theories I deal in the argument that follows. Let us note 
clearly at the outset that there are two distinct propositions involved : first, 
that Thomas Chaucer's mother was a Roet, and sister of Katherine Swyn- 
ford; second, that his father was Geoffrey Chaucer. 

That Thomas Chaucer's mother was a Roet. there can not. in my judg- 
ment, he any reasonable doubt. The earliest authority, it now appears, is 
Stow, who wrote in his Annales of England (ed. 1592): "He [Geoffrey 
Chaucer) had to wife the daughter of Paine Roet alias Gwine [ed. 1631, 

""Ewdmc and tbc Chaucer TontH." The GentlemaH'i Maaatint iSy.tm. 18S7. 
■■Vfllune 1:404-5. iBSS, The ■niolr U rcprinlHl in hii Folia Lattraria (lEgj). pp. logij; the 
rclcvaal paaURC U on p. 111. 

WHllAfiunm 1:41''., \Ml. 
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Goian] kmg at amies, by whom he had issue Tho. Chaucer/**^ AocxMr diq gtD 
Stow hiniself in the 1631 edition of the Afmaks, he supplied this ''infomir 
tion to Spegfat from records in the Tower and ebewhere*'*** Spegfaf s Ma^ 
ment is well known: 



He [Geoffror Chaucer] matched in marriage widi a Knigfati danifl^iter of HcnA 
called Patm dt Ruet, long of Armes, as t^ this drani^ iwearcth, taken out of tte 
office of the Heraldes. This gentlewoman, wfaome hee married (wbote name we chmI 
finde) as it may be gatfiered t^ Chancers owne wordes in his dreamer was aMmdmt sa 
Btench the Dodbesse in the Dtdce of Lancasters house, as also her aister Katiwrine vat: 
or els waited 00 the Dudbesse Maud sister of Blanch, who was married to William Ma 
of Bauare, Earle of Henauh, Zeland, and Holland. But howsoeuer it was, faj tint air- 
riage he became brother in law to Idm of Gaunt Duke of Lancaster, as hveafter sf- 
peareth." 

What "hereafter appeareth'' is the "Stemna peculiare Gaufredi CSianoeri 
Poetae cekberrimi" oHnpiled by the excellent genealogist Robert Gfafffi 
Somerset Herald, idbich shows that Thomas Chaucer was tiie son of Geoffirqr 
and "altera filianim & cohaeredum Guienni Atnaorum Rqpls, cuius nomeB 
non editur/'*^ Unfortunately, none of these authorities, Sp^;fat, Stow^ or 
Glover, documented his statements in anything but the vaguest fashioo, a> 
that it becomes necessary to examine anew the extant testimony. 

There is, to begin with, a certain presumption that these sixteendi oentmy 
audiorities are right, in the frequent, and sometimes intimate, association of 
Thomas Chaucer and the Beauf orts.*' These have been noted above : I will 
emphasize only the two most important instances here. 

On June 20, 1406, Henry Beaufort (eldest son of John of Gaunt and 
Katherine Swynford) Bishop of Winchester, appointed Thomas Chaucer, 
whom he calls his kinsman, "keeper or constable of his castle of Taunton 
with the supervision of his manors, lands, and possessions in the cotmty of 
Somerset, receiving £40 yearly for the keeping with all fees, profits, emolu- 
ments and commodities."** I have already pointed out that the office must 
have been a sinecure, and, even if we allow iio for a deputy, a very generous 
provision, more particularly since the fees and emoluments probably reached 
a considerable sum. It seems difficult to account for such generosity except 
on the hypothesis that the bishop felt under obligations to do something sub- 
stantial for one who stood close to him. 

Equally striking is Chaucer's own attitude to the Beau forts in the con- 
troversies which raged in the parliaments of 1407 and 1409. In both, 

s^ Cook, Chaucerian Papers i:xa. "Sir Paon de Ruet/' TransloHons of the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences 23:60, n. 20. 

'^Ibid, 

^ Hammond, Chaucer, p. 22. 

** Ibid., p. 23. 

» Cf. pp. a, 7f >9» ^9. 34-38, 58, 60. 

«•€£. p. 7. 
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!3iaucer, as speaker, was the spokesman of an opposition to the king which 
(erived its boWness from the fact that it had at its back a powerful faction 
ii court and nobility; in 1409, if we arc right, the Beauforts made the Com- 
Qons, with the speaker at their head, an organ to persuade the king to abdicate 
Itis authority and turn the power in the state over to them.*' When it is 
tanembered that the speaker of the Middle Ages was the virtual appointee 
if the king and that such a thing as parliamentary freedom of speech did 
lot exist,'" it is manifest that Chaucer would not have played the part he 
lid had he not been tied to the Beauforts by links even stronger than those 
ivfaich bound him to his sovereign. The compelling reason cannot have been 
he forty pounds, for the king too had been generous. Surely it is not rash 
to assume that ties of blood played their part in determining for Chaucer the 
lide he was to take. Of course, when the king struck back, Commons and 
ipeaker had perforce to journey to Canossa, but so had the magnates who 
lad used them as tools. 

These associations, to be sure, merely establish, or strengthen, a pre- 
Runption : they are not evidence. The evidence, however, exists, both heraldic 
md documentary. 

In the first place, the Roet arms occut repeatedly on the Chaucer tombs 
in Ewelme Church, seven times on the tomb of Thomas, and five times on 
that of his daughter," This, however, proves merely that the mother of 
Thomas Chaucer was a Roet; it does not prove that she was the sister of 
John of Gaunt's wife. A strong probability that she was, is created by the 
Occurrence on Thomas Chaucer's tomb of the arms of Cardinal Beaufort him- 
pelf, "Quarterly i and 4. France (ancient), 2 and 3. England, within a 
borduTe gobony Arg. and Az. eiisigned with a cardinal's cap.'"" 

The probability, to say no more, which is thus established by heraldic 
Evidence, becomes well nigh a certainty when the documentary evidence is 
brought into the reckoning. The first of the documents to be cited is well 
known ; the second, so far as I am aware, has not before been noticed. The 
first is the letter of Cardinal Beaufort to his nephew. King Henry V, con- 
jratulating him on his approaching marriage to Katherine of France and 
Expressing his regret that he cannot be present at the wedding. In the course 
of the letter the cardinal says, "Besechyng yow my sovereyne lorde to have 
!n youre noble remembraunce wyhte what conclusion of reste I departid laste 
jwte of youre gracious presence and aftir that I have demenid me syhte 
[ kam in to thys youre reaume, and wythe goddes grace shalle to my lyvys 



" Cf. pp. js ff. 

"Ncale, "Tlie Comnioiu" Piifilcgr of Fi« Spe 
'WitMm, pp. 11} O. 

■Th* ViilUlioni of the CouoIt of Oiford. 
ffarlriM Seeitly i:it-4'- 1S71. S« Appendix V. 
-IbU. mud Me p. i\j btfra. 
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ende, lyke as I truste to godde yowre humbk lyge man, my Causm Chmetrl 
hahte pteinly infonnid yowre hynesse or thys time/''^ The term Cmum^'i] 
it were entirely unamtnguoos, would be decisive. Unfottwiatelyy it is jotj 
possible, that it may be nothing more than a cerenxmial form of address, al 
hence without weight. That is conceivable, but it is not likely; for tk 
cardinal, mighty as he was, was not a ruling prince, nor was Chaucer a giot^ 
peer; second, and this is vastly more important, such ceremonial style a 
utterly inconsistent with the whole tone and manner of the letter. It b not 
a f dtmal diploma in the plural ; it is a friendly private letter written tfaroogk- 
out in the first person singular, with no formality beyond that whidi ooe 
would naturally observe in addressing the sovereign. There is therefore m 
reason for taking Causm here in any sense but the simple and obvious one. 

That it is to be taken in this simple and obvious sense is pretty piadii(P 
proved by another document emanating from the same bishop and cardiniL 
This is the patent, already recited in full, granting to Chaucer the ognstab^ 
ship of Taunton Castle and the supervision of the bishop's manors in tte 
county of Somerset.*' The grant is made in the following terms : "HeorioB 
etc Sdatis quod nos concessimus pro nobis et successoribus nostris dilecto 
consanguineo nostra Thome Chancers oflidum etc.'' Can there be aiqr m* 
sonable doubt that "consanguineus" in the letters patent and ''cousin" in tte 
personal letter mean one and the same thing, namely, cousin {[erman? 

Before leaving the matter, however, we should consider certain difficulties 
suggested by Sir Harris Nicolas. Nicolas was inclined to believe that Thomas 
Chaucer's mother was a Roet, and his objections are put forward rather as 
evidence of scientific good faith than because he regarded them as serious. 

It is rather singular, however, if the poet were so closely connected with a personace 
of such exalted rank and immense power as John of Gaunt, that he should not haic 
attained a higher station in society, and it is still more remarkable, that the name of 
Chaucer does not occur among the numerous individuals whom the duke mentions in his 
Will ; nor is it to be found in the printed Wills of any one member of the house of 
Beaufort, to all of whom a descent from the sister of Katherine Duchess of Lancaster 
would have rendered Thomas Chaucer the first or second cousin. Moreover, Thomas 
Chaucer would, like Sir Thomas Swynford, have been entitled to his mother's inheritanoe 
in Hainault, if she had been one of the coheiresses of Sir Payne Roet, but nothing has 
been discovered to show that he asserted a right to any lands in that province.** 

Certainly some of these are problems that we should like to have solved; 
but even if they remain unsolved they cannot, as mere argumenta ex sUentio 

'^Facsimiles of National Manuscripts from William the Conqueror to Qnetne Ann*. Put I* 
No. 37. London, 1865. llie italics are mine. 

*" See page 8, note 22. The italics in the quotation that follows are mine. 

» Op. cU., p. 49-50. 
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be given very much weight. The last argument at any rate, has been met 
pretty eflFectively by Kirk. "On Sir Pajme Roet's death his lands in Hainault 
would -be divided between Katherine and Philippa, if they were coheirs, and 
this may have taken place before the latter's marriage to GeoflFrey... 
When, therefore, Sir Thomas Sw3mford claimed an inheritance in Hainault, 
we must not assume as Nicolas does, that it would have been open to Thomas 
Chaucer to claim a share in it, since his mother's portion may have been dis- 
posed of many years before, unless it can be shown that Sir Payne Roet was 
then quite recently deceased."'* The other two objections are no mote seri- 
ous. In the first place, it is by no means certain that Geoffrey Chaucer was 
of the party of John of Gaunt ;'* he seems to have steered adroitly a middle 
course in the turbulent waters of Richard's reign. And obviously his relations 
to the duke were not changed by the lattet's marriage to the woman who 
had long been his mistress. As for Thomas, he was assuredly not neglected 
either by the Lancastrians or the Beauforts. If we ask why he did not rise 
higher, the answer is silence, but it may be ventured that he sought his real 
satisfaction elsewhere than in the brilliant and dangerous paths of glory. 
There is, as we shall see, some evidence for that view, and there is at least 
positive evidence that he shunned knighthood. The third objection, the 
absence of the Chaucer name in the wills of the royal family or of the Beau- 
forts, has been met in what has just been said. It is not proved that GeoflFrey 
had any special claim on John of Gaunt; and such claims as Thomas had 
were abundantly satisfied in his life time. Why, then, should the Beauforts 
remember him further in their wills ? 

We may therefore be reasonably certain that the mother of Thomas 
Chaucer was a Roet ; and more than that, that she was the sister of Katherine 
Swjmf ord. I think it can be proved with equal convincingness that his father 
was GeoflFrey Chaucer. The evidence is of the most miscellaneous sort, but 
it may conveniently be grouped under four heads. 

I. There is, at the outset, the evidence of tradition. Our earliest written 
records here ate the statements of Stow and Speght, to which reference has 
already been made, from the end of the sixteenth century.'* But it is certain 
that the tradition, if it be nothing more, is over a century older. Among the 
Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum is a most interesting book of 
arms of the fifteenth century. It was printed by Mr. Oswald Barron in the 

^ Life Records, p. 56. 

"The statement could be made more emphatic. In my judgment, Mr. Hulbert has proved 
that John of Gaunt was not the special patron of Geoffrey Chaucer. See Hulbert, Chaucer's Official Life, 
pp. 56-63. 

■•See pp. 7«-7^- 
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Ancestor in five iiistaUiiieiits in the years 1902-4.*^ Tfae MS was* sajs Mr. 
Barron^ 

once in tbe poticitioo of Randle Hdme^ wliote ngnatare is found on the fint ioi».» 
The date of tbe roll is evidently the reign of Heniy VI» the iofereig n gloiified.k tfs 
last of tbe crealdnff verses ndiidi follow tbe pictures of Enallsh IdngB on Im r s da dk H 
the opening of the book. A more exact date iis perhaps afforded by tfae pffcicnoc oC 1 
immber of London shields, whidi incfaide tiiose of Wyf olde or Wyrolde^ Gngoiy mL 
Nonnan, Lord Mayors in 1450^ 2451, and I4S3» snd that of John Derby* shcatf of Lonin 
in 1446. Here also we have tiie arms of Jolm Stodcton and ITI^lliam Stoker* who woe 
to be Lord Mayors in 1470 and 1483. and the arms of the TaUow Chandlers granled a 

The roll of arms, fhen, must have been compiled between 1456 and l^i; 
that is to say, within a generation of Thomas Chaucer's death, and vriule ha 
daughter, tte Duchess of Suffolk, was still Uving. It is merely a ooOectiQa 
of hasty pen and ink sketches of shields of arms, the names of tfae penoni 
or corporations by whom tfie arms are borne being written opposite tfaeni 
I reproduce here from tfie tfie Ancestor tfie items relating to Chaucer, 

1. Party silver and guks with a bend countercotoored. This is tfae sUeU of fk 
poet Jatvibey Chawseiys [Chanoer]. Oxenfard dasfttj^Aneistor IV, 9$[l 

2. Silver a chief gules with a lion goki over alL Jafvbey Chawcbiys [Chanoer] 
of Oxynford chyre. At the foot of the pagd is tricked a shieki of gnks with a silfcr 
wheel nd^icfa is to be ^^qwartly with Chawcrys." A note in a later hand- [sixteenth oes- 
tury] adds that "this is ment for Sir Payne Roet whose dan. Chanaer marr. bat it 
should be g^ ruheUs or." [In a footnote the editor says, Thomas Chancer bore for ana 
the three wheels of Roet quartering tiiis lion coat (which is for B ur gl i er sh ), Thii 
quartered shield is shown upon his brass at Ewelme. Geoffrey Chaucer's own sfaidd is 
found earlier in the roll."] — Ancestor V, 178. 

3. Silver a chief gules with a golden lion over all. Tomas Chawserys. — Ancestor 
IX, 165. 

4. Partly silver and gules with a bend countercolored. [(Chaucer). The editor in 
a note says that the is written in a later hand.] — Ancestor IX, 166. 

Two things will quickly strike the reader: (i) that Geoffrey Chaucer 
by the middle of the fifteenth century had become a gentleman of Oxford- 
shire; (2) that arms which were demonstrably borne by Thomas are here 
attributed also to Geoffrey. Now the poet was not of "Oxenford ch)rre/' nor 
did he bear the lion coat : the errors are due to confusion with Thomas. But 
these very errors establish the point : That at the end of the reign of Henry 
VI Thomas Chaucer was regarded as the direct heir, prestunably the son, of 
the poet. And it is the most natural thing in the world that a herald, who was 
not interested in historical research, should attribute to the one what he knew 
to be true of the other. 

A tradition, it seems to me, which goes back to a date within a generation 
of the events to which it bears witness, and within the life time of the persons 
concerned, is entitled to credence, even though it is mingled with errors, 
particularly when those errors are so easily explicable and so illuminating 
as they are here. 

•^A Fifteenth Century Book of Arms. The Ancestor 3:185 ff.; 4'»»sS-l S:>7Sff.; 7:199^.; 
9:i59ff. For the name of the editor, tee Hope, A Grammar of English Heraldry , p. 115. 
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2. The evidence of the close association of Thomas and Geoffrey may, of 
course, be, all of it, pure coincidence, but in the light of all the rest it would 

< be dangerous to dismiss it as such. Since it is well known, it may be touched 

i upon briefly. 

In the Alhenaettm for January 27, 1900, Skeat announced tiiat Edward 

I Scott, keeper of the MSS in the British Museum, had discovered "direct and 
early evidence of Thomas Chaucer's parentage." The evidence is that from 
1413 to 1434 Thomas Chaucer paid the rent of a house at Westminster 
which the poet in the last year of his life leased for a term of fifty-three 
years. "This proves clearly that a certain Thomas Chaucer, doubtless the 
poet's son, inherited his father's house, and regularly paid the rent for it." 
Skeat next proves, easily enough, from the fact that this Thomas Chaucer 
ceased to pay the rent in 1434, that he is identical with Thomas Chaucer, the 
king's butler, who died in that year."' Unfortunately, Skeat in his enthusiasm 
had overlooked the inexphcable gap of thirteen years, 1400 to 1413; and 
he had not, as Furnivall showed,*" consulted the terms of the poet's lease. If 
he had. he would have discovered that the lease was actually not a lease for 
fifty-three years but for life, and did not therefore descend to his son, as- 
suming that he had one. This pretty well disposes of the probative value 
of testimony; but, as Kirk admitted, it "certainly tends to establish some 
relationship." 

The same significance attaches to the North Petherton appointment. Ac- 
cording to Collinson,*" Geoffrey Chaucer and Richard Brittle were appointed 
substitutionary foTesters of North Petherton Park in Somerset in the four- 
teenth year of Richard II (1390-91). This appointment was made by the 
Earl of March. In 21 Richard II (1397-98) Chaucer was made sole sub- 
forester by appointment of Alianor, Countess of March. In 4 Henry V 
(1402-3), no appointment being recorded in the interval. Thomas Chaucer 
was appointed by Edward, Earl of March. He held office apparently till 
the eighth year of Henry VI (1429-30). when he was succeeded by William 
Wroth and Thomas Attemore. Obviously there is no proof of sonship here ; 
it is not even proved that Thomas was Geoffrey's immediate successor. But 
again the e\ndence does strengthen the probability that there was 3 direct 
relationship between them, 

3. Much more important, in my opinion all but conclusive, is the heraldic 
evidence, some of it well known for a long time. On May 14. 1850. in a 
communication to the Society of Anti<iuaries, Joseph Hunter announced that 
he had discovered a legal instrument executed by Thomas Chaucer, and dated 

"Sm Skat, lie. eil.: Kiik, Lift Fieordi. pp. aaaio, md nolc. 

■■"GuDrcT Chaucer bad nol acquiicd a long la»r b! his Wealminsler tencincnl. bul otilr a Irane 
fur bis life, whicb, of couim, eodrf at bil death." Ataiimy 1:557, ii»oi. 
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at Ewelme, May 26, 10 Henry IV (1409), to which the seal of Gcoffrcj 
Chaucer is attached. Hunter published his communication and a transcrip* 
tion of the document, together with an excellent drawing of the seal, m 
Archeologia,^^ I have recently examined the seal most carefully in order to 
test the accuracy of Hunter's reproduction. It is perfectly accurate. The 
legend is unmistakably S' [G]hofrai Chaucier. The seal, as Hunter ssy% 
is in a good state of preservation ; it is, in fact perfect, so that there is simply 
no possibility at all of misreading the inscription. The initial (G) which I 
have bracketed, is indeed imperfectly stamped in the wax, perhaps through 
a defect in the die, but the remaining letters are as clear and legible to-day 
as they were on the day the seal was struck. It is beyond all cavilKng 
Geoffrey Chaucer's seal.** And it is used by Thomas in an important legal 
instrument securing to himself the reversion of certain lands ! 

The counter-seal has the device of a pelican, but no legend. Hunter re- 
marks that it "may partly be considered as another seal used by the poet." 
We do not know that this counter-seal was used by him; but we have 
luckily fairly good evidence that it was used by Thomas. To the Ex- 
chequer copy of the indenture executed between Chaucer and Bishop 
Courtenay, treasurer of the chamber, concerning the jewels to be delivered 
to Chaucer as security for the wages of the men-at-arms and the archers to 
go with him on the Agincourt expedition, is affixed a seal, unfortunately much ' 
mutilated. The reverse is blank; but on the obverse a figure may be made 
out which is almost certainly the pelican on the counter-seal of the Ewclme 
deed/^ In other words, to an important document having to do with land 
titles, Thomas Chaucer attached the complete seal of Geoffrey Chaucer ; to a 
document of presumably less permanent importance he attached merely the 
counter-seal as a kind of privy signet. 

But the third piece of heraldic evidence, to which, I thinks attention has 
never before been directed, seems to me more weighty still. It is probable 
that if Geoflfrey Chaucer's arms had occurred on the tombs at Ewelme, no 
one would have questioned the relationship for which this chapter argues. Is 
it, however, very difficult to see why they do not appear? It is not ver}' 
likely that Thomas set up his own tomb. In all likelihood it was erected 
by his daughter, the famous Duchess of SuflPolk. And to so great a lady 
the important thing would be to associate her father, not with an obscure 
civil servant, who happened to he a poet, but with all the illustrious families 

*^ Volume 34:42 ff. 

*2 Professor Cook {Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 23:62, n. 32) 
quotes Wylie as saying {Athencum, October 5, 1901) that the legend is Thomai, not Ghofrai. Professor 
Cook is mistaken. Wylie is speaking of the seal affixed to the indenture of June 6, 1415 (sec below), 
and says "The seal attached to this document is mutilated, but it is certainly the seal of Thomas 
Chaucer; and on it can he made out a portion of the bird (possibly a swan) which appears on the 
seal of Geoflfrey Chaucer as figured in Archeologia, XXXIV, p. 42." 

*^ J. Hamilton Wylie, in the Atheneum 2:455. October 5, 1901. 
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^ith which he was connected. And even if Thomas, or his wife, did set up 
Bie tomb, the same consideration would weigh heavily with them. The 
Burghetshes, the Roets, the Beauforts, the Nevills, the De la Poles — ^these 
people were somebody in England in the fifteenth century. And much as 
(be Duke of Suffolk, for example, may have admired Chaucer as a poet, no 
mt can suppose that he counted him as an equal or even as belonging to the 
ame order of mankind. There is no need to labor the point. The absence 
»f the Chaucer arms on the Ewelme tombs is not tremendously significant, 
nd it is explained easily enough. 

But if it can be shown that the Chaucer arms were once blazoned in a 
lace closely associated with Thomas, then that fact is significant. And, fot- 
iinately, it can be shown on unimpeachable evidence. In 1574, Richard Lee, 
ortcuUis pursuivant, in the course of a heralds' visitation of Oxfordshire, 
oUected certain "Gatherings" — notes and drawings of heraldic monuments 
rhich he came upon in the course of his, work. He records, for instance, the 
rmorial bearings on the Chaucer tombs. The "Gatherings" were printed in 
871 in a volume of the Publications of the Harleian Society;** and from 
lat volume I reprint here a group of Lee's "Gatherings" from the parish 
burch at Woodstock : 

[In the Windows IVood]** 

XIII. Roet, impaling, Burghersh.** 

XIV. Barry nebulee of six 

Arg. and Gu. over all a bend Sa charged with three bezants. [Golofre]. 
XV. Per pale Agr. and Gu. a bend counterchanged [Chaucer], impaling, Burghersh. 
rest. An unicorn's head couped Arg. issuing out of a coronet Or. 

Over it written, very old in glas. 
XVI. Golofre, as before. 
XVII. Quarterly per fess indented, in the first quarter a lion passant, impaling, 

(blank). 
Over it written, Thomas Croft, ob. MCCCCXXXVIII 
Elizabeth his wyffe, ob. MCCCCLXXX ^ 

The material record here is XV. A sixteenth century herald records 
lat he found in a "very old" painted window of Woodstock Church arms 
emonstrably those of Geoffrey Chaucer,*^ impaling, Burghersh. Can there 
e any doubt about the meaning? The natural interpretation is that Geoffrey 
liaucer's son was married to a Burghersh. And Thomas Chaucer we know 
'as the husband of Maude Burghersh, whose arms are blazoned repeatedly 
n his tomb. If this conjunction had appeared in Ewelme Church, we should 

♦♦See note 29. The "Gatherings** are printed on pp. 1-118 inclusive; the items given in the 
xt are on p. 53. In Appendix V the author reprints Lee*s blazonings of the bearings on the Chaucer 
mbs. 

♦^ The annotation, bracketed by Turner, is by Anthony i Wood, who once owned the manuscripts. 

♦* It will be noted that this item confirms the hypothesis that Thomas Chaucer's mother was a Roet. 

♦v It is perhaps not superfluous to remind the reader that these are actually the arihs stamped on 
e seal of Geoffrey Chaucer which is appended to the Ewelme deed before mentioned. 
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r^;ard the problem as settled. But Woodstock is almost as closely associated 
with Thomas Chaucer as Ewelme/* and the evidence therefore almost as 
decisive.** 

Still, it is just possible that Thomas was not actually the son of GeofFrey, 
but, as some people believed in Speght's time, "rather some kinsman of his 
whom he brought up." Now is there the slightest evidence for this belief? 
Speght honestly declared that he knew of none. Three centuries later, when 
Walford advanced his version scandaleuse of the same legend, he never, de- 
spite repeated challenges, produced a scintilla of proof. It remained for 
Kirk in his "Forewords" to the Life Records to attempt to elaborate, though 
tentatively and with much hesitation, a kind of plausible case.'^ Kirk's 
theory has already been referred to, and is so easily accessible that it need 
not be summarized again. It rests essentially on an entry in an account of 
the receiver-general of the duchy of Lancaster for 1394 or 1395. "It states 
that the stun of 13 /t. 6s. Sd. was paid Thomas Chauer de noun Reynold 
Curteys,' being due to him on account of certain affairs of 'Monsieur,' that 
is, the Duke of Lancaster." The phrase "de noun," Kirk thinks, may mean 
an alias, and that therefore Chaucer was really Reginald Curteys, who on his 
mother's marriage to Geoffrey Chaucer adopted his stepfather's name. It 
is needless to waste much time on this fantastical hypothesis. Indeed, Kirk 
himself, with admirable candor, confessed most of the difficulties. The first 
is that there actually was a Reginald Curteys, concerning whom Kirk sup- 
plied a good deal of information from the records, and who, on one occasion 
at least, was actually associated with Thomas Chaucer. To get around that 
annoying difficulty, it was necessary to postulate a Reginald Curteys Junior 
who at some time before 1394 or 1395 — ^actually it must have been before 
1389, since in that year Thomas Chaucer formally entered the service of John 
of Gaunt — took the name of Chaucer. Not a shred of evidence to betray 
the existence of such a person has yet come to light. Second, while it is 
intelligible that Reginald Curteys on becoming Geoffrey Chaucer's stepson 
should take his surname, the transmogrification of "Reginald" or "Reynald" 
into Thomas is utterly unintelligible. Finally, and this is decisive, de noun 
in all probability does not mean alias. Kirk frankly admits the difficult}*. 
"Many will no doubt incline to the opinion that this expression merely means 
*in the name of Reynald Curteys,' or as we should say 'on account.' " That 
is certainly not impossible. Record French and record Latin, like the 
Mesopotamian of Holberg's Erasmus Montanus, is capable of some queer 

*« Sec pp. 8 ff . 

^ There is no means of knowing who placed this window in Woodstock church. The overwhdininff 
probability is that it was given either by Thomas Chaucer himself, or by some member of his immediate 
family, his wife, or, more likely, his daughter and son-in-law. But the point is of no great moment, 
since it is perfectly evident that it must have been some one who knerv the relationship. 

■» Life Records, p. 53. 
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twists, and one cannot always be quite sure of it. But although de noun 
may be equivalent to in nomine, it is far more likely, as Wylie suggests." 
that it means nothing more recondite than per manus; i.e.. the money was 
paid to Rej-nald Curtejs for Thomas Chaucer. That is all there is to it. 

4. The heraldic and diplomatic e\"idence proves that Thomas Chancer was 
Geoffrey's heir; it makes it highly probable, in the absence of serious evi- 
dence to the contrary, that he was his son. That he was his son is affirmed 
positively by Thomas Gascoignc in a now familiar passage, which, although 
known to Ward in 1674," was not brought to light till it was published by 
Professor Hales in the Athenaeum in 1888." The article in which it is con- 
tained was reprinted in his Folia Litteraria in 1893.** and the quotation from 
Gascoigne, in the Chaucer Life Records in 1900 ;" but it will save the reader's 
time to give the relevant paragraph of Professor Hale's article here : 

Gascoignc is speaking of too late repentances. Our Lord, lie says, tells us to pray 
ibat our flight may not be in the winter or on the Sabbath day. and then ingeniously 
intetprets such flight in this way : "Fugit in hyeme qui optal fugere a malo consctnicnte 
peccattnn, quum non potest illud fugcre nee illud cavere." He then illustrates hi; meaning 
by t}ie instances of Judas and (may Heaven forgive him for such an unkindly con- 
junction!) of the poet Chaucer. "Sic plures," he goes on after recounting Judas' fate, 
"penitere se postea dicunt, quando mala sua et mala per eos (=se) inducta destruere non 
possimt; sicut Chawserus ante mortem suam sepe clamavit. 'Ve michi! ve michi! 
quia revocare nee destruere jam potero ilia quae male scripsi dc malo el turpissimo araore 
hominuiD ad mulieres, et jam de hominc in hominem continuabuntur. Veliml NolimI' 
{le., I wish I could destroy Ihem! I wish I had never written them!) Et sic plangens 
mortuus." And then come the words of autobiographical importance. "Fuit idem 
Chawserus pater Thome Chawserus [ji'c], artnigeri, qui Thomas sepelilur in Nuhelme 
lEwelmel juxta Oxoniam."" 

It would be difficult to ask for evidence more positive or more direct; 
and Gascoignc was in a position to know," He was a younger contemporary 
of Thomas Chaucer's, matriculated at Oxford between 1416 and 1420, was 
twice chancellor (1434 and 1443-45}, and thrice elected to that office, besides 
acting repeatedly as Cancellarius nalus. His position at Oxford was a com- 
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manding one. And he lived there apparently all his life after matricnlatioa, 
took an active part in the affairs of the university, and an eager, passbnale 
interest in the world outside. His great Theological Dictionary gives a vivid 
picture of the English Church in the first half of the fifteenth century, and 
a picture still more vivid of a man transparently honest and sincere. He 
was an orthodox Catholic Puritscn — the epithet is no paradox — ^with all the 
great faults and greater virtues of the Puritan. He was bigoted, intokrant, 
credulous even, in matters concerning which we imagine that we are credulous 
no longer; but he spoke the truth as he saw it. Such is the man whose testi- 
mony Fumivall and Kirk contemptuously reject. And on what grounds? 

Fumivall refused to believe Gascoigne because **his nonsensical talk about 
Geoffrey's death-bed shows that he wrote down any rubbish he heard." How 
did Fumivall know that the story is rubbish? Of course he did not know; 
he merely assumed that it was because the notion of an eleventh hour re- 
pentance somehow did not seem to fit the shrewd, witty, ironical, thorougfaljr 
mode!m Chaucer of his imagination. Well, Chaucer is shrewd and witty and 
mildly ironical, and often surprisingly modem ; but it is a cardinal error to 
lift Um bodily out of the fourteenth century into the nineteenth and to think 
of him as a man of our own day. There is the Chaucer of the Prologue, of 
the Wife of Bath's Prologue, of Sir Thopas, and the fabliaux, but there is 
also the Chaucer of The Man of Law's Tale, of the Prioress Tale, the Clerk's 
Tale, and the pure medievalism of Melibeus and the Parson's Tale. Is it at 
all surprising that the poet who wrote these should have been seized in his 
last moments by the terrors that haunted the dying, in the Middle Ages 
far more generally than now? The story accords, moreover, as Hales pointed 
out, with the famous "Retractation" at the end of the Canterbury Talcs, the 
genuineness of which is now generally accepted, and which there never was 
any good reason to doubt.'* 

But even if it could be shown that Gascoigne's story of the poet's death- 
bed is untrustworthy, that fact would not in the least vitiate the credibility 
of his testimony to Thomas Chaucer's parentage. Gascoigne was a pious 
ecclesiastic, forever preaching, and therefore, forever seeking a tale to point 
his moral. No one nowadays would accept these tales uncritically, any more 
than he would accept without question any other medieval exempla. Again, 
Gascoigne was a zealous ecclesiastical reformer, who painted the abuses of 
the church in colors no less dark than did Wycliffe. So when he tells us, 
as an illustration of the corruption of the episcopate, that the Bishop of 
St. David's compelled his clergy to keep their concubines in order that he 
might suffer no loss of revenue from fines,'® we are justified in taking it 

"Hammond, Chaucer, pp. 331-22; Wells, op. cU.. p. 747. and sec the reference, p. 881. 

"• Loci e Lihro Veritatum, pp. 35-36. Passage selected from Gascoigne's Theological Dietiomary. 
Edited by James E. Thorold Rogers, Oxford, i88t. 
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with a good many grains of salt. All this is merely equivalent to saying that 
in using any historical source, we must apply the ordinary canons of criticism. 
Now Gascoigne's story of Geoffrey Chaucer's last hours is avowedly an 
cxemplum of tlie danger of late repentance. It is altogether possible there- 
fore that he used it without too close a scrutiny of its authenticity. We 
understand his motive, and because we understand it we are justified in 
suspending belief. But what conceivable motive did he have for telling, 
quite gratituously, a cock and bull story of the paternity of Thomas? And 
would he have dared to tell it of a man whose i>arentage must have been 
common knowledge in Oxfordshire at least — a great land owner, the St. 
Julian of the county, as Lydgate tells us, a justice of the peace, knight of 
the shire, and much else besides? And, what is perhaps of greatest im- 
importance, father of the Duchess of Suffolk? He !iad no motive for re- 
tailing gossip, and a rather good motive for telling the truth. For why tack 
on to his pious tale the seemingly irrelevant comment. "Fuit idem Chawserus 
pater Thome Chawserus, aniiigeri, qui Thomas scpelitur in Nuhelme juxta 
Oxoniara?" Obviously to hei^ten the effect, as if to say, "This grim story 
concerns one very near to us. the father of Thomas Chaucer, whom we know, 
who lies buried close by, at Ewelme." 

We are not justified, therefore, in rejecting Gascoigne's testimony even 
if we assume, what is not proved, that one part of his story is mete hearsay. 
If it is to be rejected it must be either because he was a hopeless dunce, who 
could get nothing right, or because he did not know. Any one who will take 
the trouble to read even a few pages of the Loci, or Mr. Poole's life in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, will quickly discover that pious and par- 
tisan Gascoigne may have been, but a fool he emphatically was not. He knew 
perfectly well, sometimes, when his prejudices were aroused, only too well, 
what he was doing. There remains the possibility that he did not know the 
truth. 

One is forced to ask. How could he possibly have been ignorant of it? 
Could a man who lived in Oxford during sixteen years of Thomas Chaucer's 
lifetime, who plainly knew of him. and probably knew him personally, who 
knew also something of Geoffrey's works and of his tame, could he have 
been ignorant of Thomas's parentage? Or, more accurately, presuming to 
say anything at all about it, could he have been mistaken? \l Gascoigne had 
remained mewed up in cloistered seclusion in his rooms at Oriel; if Thomas 
Chaucer had been a remote figure known only by report, the thing is just 
conceivable. But Gascoigne was chancellor of the university, and as such 
a justice of the peace; he held preferments outside the city; he was known 
at court, and knew a great deal of what went on there, and all over England. 
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so tliat bis hock is an Iiislofical 0oarce of ooondmUe aaportanoe.^ Airi 
Chanoer was not merely a national figure, he was cminentiy an Qzfatdrfiiie 
fignre, kn^t of the shire in maigr pitrftammts, sheriff, rs r h e ator^ and, Br 
Gasodgne, justice of the peace. He hdd hoids scattered tqp and down Ik 
county; he was, for instance, farmer of the roya} manor of Woodsloci^ aeiai 
miles north of the town, and he lived most of Ids Kfe at Ewdme, wUdi Stt 
fifteen miles to the soutfu Professor Hales reminds us that to go from Ik 
one phce to tfie ottier, a journey he had frequently to make, he most pass 
Arough tfie dty.^ Finally, he served, as we have seen, on various royal ooai> 
missions whose jurisdiction inchided bodi city and country. Can it be tbtk 
he was not a familiar figure in tfie streets of the oM universtty town? The 
question Boswtrs itsdf . There is, however, one interesting piece of evidom 
which shows that Chaucer was well known at least to the municipal airtliofi- 
ties. It will be remembered Aat on November 26, 1419^ a commiaaioti wis 
issued to Thomas Wj^cdiam, Thomas Chaucer, J(dm WilUootes, Bobcft 
James, Thomas Coventre, the mayor of tfie town of Oxford, and Vt^ffim 
Lysle, to raise a loan in the country for tfie king's service." Kow in die 
accotmts of the diamberlain of the city of Oxford, we come upon an entry 
that certainly refers to tfie operations of diis commissicm. It shows dial on 
duree occasions in 1419 die audiorities sent presents of wine to Chancer and 
his fellow commissioners. The entry is as follows: 

De anno wes/dmo Hen. V. In vino nusio Thome Qianoer apod Skxnii^ Sj s. |xi.; 

in vino et musto duabus vicibus missis Viceoomiti, Thome Chaucer, et aliis apod hospitno 
Johannis Caplane, viij j ." 

Evidently Thomas was a flesh and blood reality to the authorities of Oxford 
town, and no negligible one either. In view of all this, is it not inconceivable 
that Gascoigne should be mistaken? 

If his testimony contradicted that from other sources, or if there were 
any serious difficulties in the way, we might be puzzled. But there is no 
such contradiction, and there are no such difficulties. Some of the objections 
have been dealt vrith in an earlier part of this chapter; it remains to deal 
here with two or three others. In the first place Fumivall found a difficulty 
in the fact that Thomas did not collect the arrears of GeoflFrey*s annuities 

^ Gross's comment on the Loci e Libra Veritatum is much to the point, "A valuable work, badlj 
edited." Sources and Literature of English History, second edition, p. 504 (no. 2241). 

•^ Op. cit., p. 111. 

• See p. a8. 

** Salter, H. E., Munimenta Civitatis Oxonie, Oxford Historical Society (19x7) yiiayu I 
transcribe Mr. Salter's notes on the entry: 

(1) "Skensby — The Oseney deeds show that a man named Skenddby became tenant of tbe Car- 
dinal's Hat outside North Gate in X410. (a) The sheriff at this time was John Wylco. (3) The 
church-wardens' accounts of St. Michael's North show that John Caplane was tenant of the Bine AadMH't 
at that time known as the Crown, on the east side of Commarket near Si. Michad's drardi." 
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a friend au par dela, not a biographical source for the use of the Chaucer 
Sodet>- and other doubting Thomases of the nineteenth century. It wouM 
be very nice if contemporaries of important people, or of people who some 
oentarles later turn out to be important, would always ask themselves be- 
fore putting pen to paper. "Mow, what will Dryasdust four or five centuries 
hence wish to know about this man ?" and write accordingly. But they never 
do, and unfortunately for the historian they probably never will. Cta- 
temporaries have a strange weakness for neglecting the ob\ioiis. Suppose 
that to Lydgate and Shirley and the men and women of tlieir literary drde, 
Thomas' parentage was a matter of common knowledge, would they consider 
it necessary to tell what every one knew ? And it is all a matter of ooe'i 
State of mind whether one takes Shirley's annotation to mean. "That is. dM 
Geoffrey, but another Chaucer, who had no connection with the poet." or, 
as seems far more likely, "That is, not Geoffrey, whom Lydgate praised m 
nlttdt the same terms, but his son Thomas." Indeed, the mere fact dial 
Geoffrey's friend Lydgate wrote the poem and tliat his admirer Shirley took 
fbt trouble to copy it, establishes a connection between Thomas and Geoffrey 
Onocer. 

The conclusion can be put in one sentence: There is not a single good 
reason for not accepting the testimony of tradition, of coincidence, of heraldry, 
and of a contemporary that Thomas Chaucer was the son of Geoffre>'. 



vni 

"Whatever Lydgate's poem proves or does not prove, it links Thomas 

laucer in an interesting way with that group of remarkable men whose 

tellectua] interests and delight in the refinements of life and letters mark 

B stirrings of the Renaissance already in fifteenth century England — 

Bniphrey, Duke of Gloucester; John Tiptot. Earl of Worcester, in so many 

ber ways associated with Chancer; Thomas Montacuto, Earl of Salisbury, 

id William de la Pole, the great Earl and Duke of Suffolk.' With some of 

ese Chaucer's relations were peculiarly close. His only child, Alice, was 

ttried Jn her second marriage to the Earl of Salisbury, that brave and 

Arepid knight, who was also, characteristically enough, an expert artillery 

But he was much more than a soldier, alike of the passing age and 

t the new, Tie was a man of the highest cultivation and taste, a close friend 

; Christine de Pisan, whose son he fostered. "I sincerely loved him," says 

le author of a French metrical history of the fall of Richard 11, "because he 

artily loved the French ; and besides he was humble, gentle, and courteous 

all his doings, an^ he had everyone's word for being loyal and prudent in 

places. He gave most largely, and his gifts were most profitable. Bold 

and courageous as a lion. Right well and beautifully did he also 

■ke ballads, songs, roundels, and lays. Though he was but a layman, so 

icious were all his deeds, that never. I think, shall that man issue from his 

ntry in whom God hath planted so much worth as in him."' And Christine 

Pisan called him "gracieus chevalier, aimant dictiez, et lui meme gracieux 

;teur."' Of his ballads, songs, roundels, and lays, none has survived; we 

not even know whether they were in French or in English. 

Until a few yeats ago we should have had to say the same of the poems 

the Duke of Suffolk, whom Alice Chaucer married in 1430, after Salisbury's 

th. He has not fared so well at the hands of the chroniclers, for he was 

politician and not a soldier. But for all that he was a man of the highest 

Itivation. master of a singularly beautiful English prose; the friend and 

> For an accsoni of tkc litcnr; inleroK of Ibur n»n, >cc Ssmi 
rfold and Saffoll, t. usa. PnUiealiaiti ef Ikt Modtrn Ltneiiage A 

rraesbtiDn of a French Mrlriul Hlrtocr o( Ihc Drposilian of Kin( Riclianl the S«»ni! 
inIenipenrT— fiom a MS foin-irly bilonrng id diirlcs oC Anjou. Ear! of Maine and 
r iirnemd tn the British Museum: >cCDtn|iinied h|r Prefalorr Ohaervalions, Nolei. 
with a Copy of the OHfiaot. By (he Bee. John Webb, MA. F.S.A.. etc. Atdtaolagia 
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di8cq>le of tibe Doc d'Orleans ; and, as Dr. MacCracken has shown,* the writer 
of courtly verse of charm and distinction. 

That Thcmias Chaucer shared tiiese tastes, there is, I suppose, no ittno 
to doubt, for his house at Ewehne was the center of all that was bric^ and 
gay and civilized in tfie shire. But Lydgate, in the poem so often referred 
to, chooses to emphasize rather tfie virtues of the country gentleman— dK 
loyal friend, 'the generous host — ^like Chaucer's ''wordiy Vavasoor*' — lover of 
food and wine and hunting wiA the hawk. He pitays that Lucyna will guide 
him safely across the narrow seas, land him where it shall be most pleasant 
for him and his meynee, and at last send him home to his own country 

To recomfort | t>er with his prtaeaot 
ffotkys liat mowrne | moost for his absence 

ffor 8(4>ely nowe | Ingreable soane 
Of hoiishoklifig | and fulsome haboandaunce 
^ Edipsid is | as men recorden koone 

pat f ounden t)er | so rydie sonffisannoe 
ff redun bountee | with gode govenumnce 
Disport largesse j joye and al gladnesse 
And pftssingly | good diere widi gentylesse 



Ye gentilmen | dwelling e nv jrr ou n 
r His absence doe | ye oofl^ to oonqikyne 

ffor tarwell nowe | as in condusyoun 

' Yourc plcyc yourc loyc | yif I shal not fcync 

ffarwell huntyng | and hawkyng bot>e tweyne 
And farewell nowe | cheef cause of your desport 
ffor he is absent | farewell youre recomfort 

Late him not nowe | out of remembraunce 
But ever amonge | hat>e him in memoyre 
And for his saake | as in your dalyaunce 
Saythe every day | deuotely |)is memoyre 
Saynt lulyan | oure loye and al oure gloyre 
Come hoome ageyne | lyche as we desyre 
To suppowaylen | al l)e hole shyre' 

^An English Friend of Charles of Orleans. PMLA s6:x4s-8o. 19x1. Dr. liacCracken here 
conyincingly identifies twenty poems in MS Fairfax x6 (ff. 31 8-39), in the Bodleian, as the work o( 
the Duke of Suffolk. They are in the manner of the Due d'Orleans, of whom Suffolk was a doie 
friend. MacCracken prints from the MSS: 

X. French poems by Suffolk, from MS. Trinity College Cam. R. 3. ao, p. as. Seven poems. 

a. Poems from the Fairfax MS. x6. Twenty poems, including (no. six) 'How the loner ys sett 
to serre the floure,' with its allusion to CSeoffrey Chaucer. 

3. English poems in French MSS. of the Due d'Orl^ns. Nine poems. 

4. Two fragments from MS. Royal x6 F xx. 

5. Two poems in Suffolk's nwnner, one from MS. Arundel 26, the other from MS. Cambridfe 

Uniy. Lib. Ff x.6, fol. X78. 

*The quotatioli is taken from Miss Hammond's article, The Departing of Chancer, Modem 
PhUohgy 1:331-26. Miss Hammond thinks it probaUe that the poem was written in October, X4X7, 
when Chaucer, as we know, went on an embassy to France. Since it is of such great interest, it it 
reprinted in full in Appendix VI. 
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"And passingly good chere with geptylesse 1" This was the life of 
Thomas Chaucer, one likes to think; the life which he loved, and to which 
he eagerly returned. Why should he strive to set the crooked straight, or 
plunge deeper than was need into the lab3rrinth of Lancastrian politics? Here 
is the sufficient explanation of his failure to make the great career, about 
which there is so much empty speculation. Lydgate knew him and the things 
nearest to his heart's desire. 
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AcoovxT OF Thomas Chauceb of the Fabu of tbe Royal Manob or Woodstock, 
FBOU Septeubeb 30, 1418, TO September 30, 1420 
Public R«ord Office, Foreign Act:oanls, L.T.R., Roll 55. m. 36. 

Compotus Thome Chaucer, firmarii maneriorum Regis de Wodestoke, HamburBh, 
otton et Sionefeld, cum omnibus membris et hamleltis suis ac aliis proficuis et omnibus 
rum pertinenciis in Comitahi Oxonie, que Johanna, Regina Anglie, tenuil in dotem ad 
rminum vile sue ex concessione domini Henrici quarii, nuper Regis Anglic, patris Res'* 
Itts, que predictus Thomas Chaucer tenet ad (itaam ex concessione et dimissione dictc 
Egine pro lermino vite sue quam ad tcrminum vile ipsius Thome Chaucer ex conccssionc 
dimissione dicte Regine pro terraino vite sue quam ad lerminum vite ipsiua Tlionie ex 
ncessione et confirmacione predicti nuper Regis et Domini Regjj nunc, si [cut] continctur 
litteris palenlibus ipsius Domini Regis nunc de concessione el conRrmacione firme 
edicte dalis vj die Junii anno regni sui primo [6 June 1413] prefato Firmario directis, 
<pcT hunc compotum oslensis, el penes ipsum Firmarium remancnlibus. In qufbus coii- 
lehir quod idem Domkus Rex nunc inspexit iittcras pa(e:ite3 dicti Domini Henrici.,. 
iper Regis Anglie. patris sui. factas in bee verba. (Then follows the letters patent of 
!enry V coniirming those oE his father, which are given in full and which recite the 
rms of the Queen's grant. The substance, from the Calendar oE the Patent Rolls, is 
t forth on page 8f. The account thereupon continues): [Compotus?] Willelmi 
afshe. Attomatj ipsius Thome Chaucer, sicut continctur in Memorandis dc anno viij" 
ter allornalos de lermino tSancti] Michaelis ex parte Rcraemoraloris Thesaurarii lam 
i dicta finne maneriorum et hundrcdi predictorum quam de custubus et expensis factis 
■per reparaciooibus domorum dicli manerii de Wodestoke et clausura parci predicti, 
tenon empcione feni et pultis pro sustentacione ferarum infra parcum prcdictum, ac 
utubus et expensis factis ad prosternendam brusurara pro sustcntacione ferarum predic- 
irum tempore yemali, videlicet, a fcsto Sancli Michaelis anno vj", ante quod feiluin 
lem Firmarius inde computavit coram Audilore ipsius Regine, usque (cstum SBncli 
[ichaelis anno viij, per visum et testimonium Johannis CoUfre, contrarotulatoris ibidem ; 
quo quidem festo Sancti Michaelis anno viij', predictiu Thomas Chaucer, firnurius 
udem, est inde computaturus. 

Recepla, 

Idem reddit compotum de cclv ti. xiij 1, de firma maneriorum et hundredi predictorum 
fci dimissorum ad firmam pro exxvij li. xvj s. vj d. per annum solvcndis ad prediclos 
•rminos Pasche et Sancti Michaelis equaliter, sicut supra continetur, videlicet, per qua!- 
Mr huiuslmodil terminos mfra prediclum tempus huius compotl accidentes, licut con- 
nelur in duobus rolulis ipsius firmarii de particulii hie in thesauro liberatis, 
Summa Recepte, cclv li. xiij t, De quibut 

Idem computet soluisse' pro vadiis diversorura hominum conducloriim ad proster' 
endas tam' spinas et tenetum (for tenectum. bnuhwood] in boKis Regine vocatis 
lladonwode el Wotonwode pro sepibus infra prcdictum parcum de Wodestoke inde 
Bciendis quam (ad) operan|dum]' super factura carundem scpium infra eundem parcum, 
fcnon claosura del [sic] Sprynge infra boscos prcdictos pro salvaeione del Sprynge in 

> MS, ulnt. 
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eisdcm boscis, ac vadiis diversonim prostemcDciuin brusuram pro feris domini Rcjh 
tempore yonali sustinendis. ac etiarn vadiii unius hominis ad fDrcandum fcnum ad car«tlai 
manerii predict! tempore yemali pro feris predict!: sustinendis [MS sustinand) t 
ferjalibus quain festivalibus, iiecnoii vadiis cementariorum, cum eorum ^crvientibus, operan- 
cium et laborancium super factura [et] rcparacione defectuum murorum parci predicti in 
diversis locis per dii'ersas vices, unacum vadiis diversoruin laborariorum conductcnun 
fodiencium petras pro factura et emendacione defectuum murorum predictortim. mler 
festum Sancti Michaelis anno vi° et prcdictum festum Sancti Michaelis anno viij* per 
visum et testimonium Johannis Golafre, contrarotulatoris Regis ibidem per idem tempus; 

per brevt 
Regis patens datum vj° die Junii amio primo supra in titulo huius compoti amiotatum, 
per visum et testimonium predicti contrarotulatoris et sacramentum ipsius finnarii, sicut 
continctur in dictis duobus rotulis ipsius lirmarii, neoion [in] duobus aliis rotulis prcdicli 
contrarotulatoris de particulis super hunc compotum liberatis, et prout buiusmodi custos 
et expensa altocantur Philipo la Vache, nuper linnario domini Regis Ricardi. nuper 
Regis Anglie, Rotulo ilij Rotulorum Compotorum, et tempore domini Henrici iiijii ituper 
Regis Anglic, palris Regis huius. Rotulo secundo Rotulorum Compotorum; et [compuIat[ 
soluisse Rogero Carpenter, Jobaiini Bowyer, et Georgco Bene pro factura unius maKiK 
pale in magna stagno pro claustira parci ibidem inter molindinum domini Regis & le 
Rokcswode, in grosso pro carpenlria ciusdem unacum vadiis laborariorum operancium et 
laborancium, pro scrutacione fundamenti ciusdem ibidem, ac ad proslemendum n 
pro dicta pale inde facienda. necnon carectis conductis pro cariacione eiusdem i 
de Pynneslcy ct extra parcum pro dicta pale inde facienda infra tcmpus predictiuo. 
viij /i. jiJ.ob. [£8:o:i!^I, per breve ct sacramentum predicta, necnon per testimonium 
contrarotulatoris predicti, sictit continetur ibidem; et [r.c] in denariis solutis pro empciooe 
pralorum tarn infra parcum quam extra de Langacre, imde ccxxxvj carectate frai. 
unacum vadiis et expensis factis pro falcacione, levacione, et coUectione feni pralorum 
prcdictorum, necnon conducione diversarum carectarum de Wodestoke et Hensyngton ad 
cariandinn dictum fenum pratorum predictorum de Xjuigacre nsque manerittin de Wode- 
stoke, in grangeam infra parcum tassandum pro sustenlacitme ferarum Regis ibideni, 
necnon ix. tassb et vj carectatis feni, viij tassis pisarum [sic] emptis de diversis persoois 
in patria per diversas vices ultra prcdictum fenum proveoientem dc pratis stipradictit ct 
super Eustetitacione ferarum Regis infra parcum predictum causa magne yemis et niris 
accidencium infra tempus huius compoti expenditis, bdiij /■. iiij s. x d. per idoneum bren 
Regis ac sacramentum firmarii predict!, per visum et testimonium contrarotulatoris pre- 
dicti, sicut continetur ibidem, de quibus quidem ccxxxvj carectatij feni provcnientibia de 
pratis predictis in parco predicto et Langacre idem firmarius iAet respondere, et reapoadet 
infra ; et in pane, vino, [et] cera pro minutis candelis et torcheis emptis pro missis in 
capella manerii predicti celebrandis, utactun virgis* tele linee [tie] similiter emptis et 
expenditis super factura unius aube et unius amys inde factarum pro capella predicta, 
et aliis necessariis capelle predicte pro missis et divine servicio ibidem faciendo per 
diversas vices infra prcdictum tempus huius compti, xxxr. vj (J., per breve Regis pre- 
dictum et sacramentum et testimonium predicta sicut continetur ibidem, et sicut bninsmodi 
custus et expense allocantur in compoto predict! Philipi nuper firtnarii ibidem, Rotulo 
supradicto; et in feodis et vadiis consuetis locum tenentis predicti Thome, duorum capel- 
lanonim divina [servicia] pro animabus, progenitorum Regis in capella predicta ccld>ran' 
tium, quolibet eorum capienti per annum Ci., unius janitoris et unius gardinarii, ntmiix 
capienti per diem ij[(l.], predicti Johannis supervisoris manerii et imins hominis ens' 
todientis praia infra parcum prcdictum, utroque capienti jd. ob. [iHtf.], ac in vadiis 

■HS, virg, etc. Piohablr ■ numcnU hu been aecidoitallr omitted bctoie virf. 
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duorum parcariorum in dicto parco de Wodestoke, utroque capienli per diem iij d,, unacum 
XXV} 1. viij d. per annum pro duobus parcarirs, sibi factis de dono Regis pro logiis suis 
tuxta magnam laimdara ex antiqua consuetudine facta, videlicet, pro duobus annis per 
tcmpus huius compoti Ixxij li iiij i. ij d., per breve Resis predictum ct per sacramentum 
ct testimonium predicts, sicut continetur ibidem, et sicut huiusmodi feoda, vadia. ct dona 
allocantur b compolo dicti [Pliilipi] nuper firmarii ibidem, Rgtulo predicto Rotulorum 
Compotonim ; et in clavis ferrets de diversis sortibus, tabulis, lathis, lathnaylles, calce, 
et aliis necessariis einpcis el cxpenditis circa emendacioncm defeciuum domus lardrarie 
[siii infra dictum manerium vocatum prive lardarium. dc domo' coopericndo. et magne 
coquine manerii. unius domus supervisoris. hostii magni stabuli. et aliorum locorum 
necessariorum reparandorum el emendandorura per diversas vices infra manerium prc- 
dktum, unacum vadils cementariorum, tegulatorum, sclatariorum, et aliorum operarionun 
el laborariorum operanctum et laborancium super reparacionibus et emendacionibus defec- 
iuum predictorum. necnon fodiencium sclattas in campis pro coopertura domorum pre- 
dictorum. cum cariagio eorundem usque manerium predictum. unacum vadiis carectarionim 
manerii predicti per diversas vices bfra predictum lempus huius compoli, xxxix/i. 
1} I. xj d., per breve Regis predictum ac per sacramentum et testimonia prcdicla. sicut 
conlinetur ibidem, et prout huiusmodi custus et expense allocantur prefato Philippo la 
Vache et aliis nuper lirmariis ibidem dicto Rotuto Compoloruro. 

Summa expense — ecxxv li. vj s. Hj d. Et debet xxx li. vj s. ix rf. El rcspondit 
in Rotuto viij° Regis huius in Item Berk'. 
Recepta feci et pisorum. 

Item reddit compotum de cxxxviij carcctatis feni de remanencia ad feslura Sancti 
Michaelis anno vj'' Regis huius pro sustculacjone feranim Regis infra parcum predictum 
tempore yemali sequent!, prout continetur in compoto ipsius Fermarii ibidem a feslo 
Sancli Miehaelis anno vj'° usque festum Sancti Michaelis proximo sequentem, sicut con- 
tinetur in dicio rolulo de particulis ; el de iiij xiiij [94] careclatis feni provenicntibus de 
pratis infra parcum predictum de Langacre tempore estivale anno vij°. et eo minus propter 
siccilatem adtunc accidentem, pro sustcntacione ferarum tempore yemali, sicut continetur 
ibidem; et de ciiij careclatis feni provenientibus de pratis prediclis tempore estivali 
anno viij pro sustcntacione ferarum tempore yemali tunc proximo sequent!, sicut con- 
tinetur ibidem ; et de ix tassis et vj carectatis feni, viij tassis et j carectaia pisorum receptis 
de empcione diversorum hominum in patria pro feris predictis tempore yemali dicto anno 
viiij*, sicut continetur ibidem. 

Summa recepte, videlicet, cccxl carectate et ix tassi feni. viij tassi, j carectaia pisorum ; 
dc quibus idem computat expendisse circa sustentacionem ferarum Regis infra parcum 
predictum dc Wodestoke tempore yemali annis vij et viij" infra predictum tempus huius 
compoti cc careclatas ix lassos feni, viij lassos j carectatam pisorum, per sacramentum 
ipsius firmarii, sicut continetur ibidem : et in remanencia in grangia pro sustenlacione 
ferarum Regis infra parcum predictum, cxl carectate, sicut continetur ibidem ; de quibus 
quidem cxI carectatis idem firmarius debet respondere; et respondit infra. 

B. Account of Thomas Chaucer of the Farm of Woodstock, from September 

30. 1420, TO Seftembeh 30, 1421 

Compotus Thome Chaucer, tirmarit manerii Regis de Wodestoke, Hamburgh, 

Wotton, et Stonefeld cum omnibus membris et hamleitis suis ac aliis prolicuis et omnibus 

eoruni pertinenciis, necnon hundredo de Wotton cum omnibus suis perlinenciis in Comitalu 

Oxonie. ad terminum vite sue, tarn ex concessione et assignacione domini Henrici nuper 

' MS. dtmo. 
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\i ost conquestum, quam ex conccssione et contirniacioiie predict) nujier ' 

£is ac -u. gis nunc, sicut continetur in litteris patenlibus dicti nunc Regu dalii 

.J die Junii aimi )rinio penes ipsum firmariuta remanaitibui. aliasquc in compote wo 
inde proximo prec lenti plenitis annotatis ; Johannis Wachet et Simonis Somertone, at- 
tornatorum ipsius nrmarii, sicut continetur in Memorandis de anno ix° inter attonatOi 
de termino Sancti Hillarii ex parte Rememoratocis Thesaurarii pro eodem firmario, 
videlicet, tarn de tirma tnanerii et hundred! predictorum, quam de custubus et cxpenjij 
per idem Armarium factis super reparaciones domorum dicti tnanerii dc WodeatolcE cum 
clausura parci ibidem, nccnon circa empcionem et facturam feni, prostracionem bruture 
pro sustentacione ferarum Regis inira parcura predietura, acetiam [de] soludonibui 
feodorum et vadiorum diversorum officiariorum ibidem, a festo Sancti Michaelis anno 
viij", ante quod festum idem firmarius alias indc compulavit Rotulo viij° Rotulonmi 
Compotonim, usque festum Sancti Michaelia tunc proximo sequentem, per visum et 
testimonium Johannis Golafrc, contrarotulatoris ibidem per idem tcmpus, a quo quidem 
festo idem firmarius est alias inde computatunis. 

Recepta denariorum 

Idem reddit compotum dc ccxxvij li, xvj s. vj d. de firma manerii et hundredi pre- 
dictorum sic sibi ad firmam dimissorum, solvendis annuatim ad terminos Pasdie et 
Sancti Uichaelis equaliter, sicut continetur in litteris Regis pateiitibus supradictis, ac etiam 
in dicto compoto proximo precedent], videlicet, pro eisdem terminis bfra dictum tempu; 
huius compoti accidentibus, sicut continettu' in quodam Rotulo ipsius finnarii de particulii 
hie in thesauro liberato; et de xviij s. iji) d. reccptis de precio xij carectatarum feni debil- 
itati et nigrati per magnam habundanciam ymbris, sic loti et debilitati quod non valcbai 
pro sustentacione ferarum ibidem, per idem firmarium de ea causa* sic venditi, ut dick 
super sacramentum suum et sicut continetur ibidem. 
B Summa Receple — cxxviij li. xtiij s. x rf. de quibus 

Idem compirtat' soluisse pro vadiis diTersorum homtnton [condnctoraml (pum ad pn»- 
temendimi tenetum in boaco Regis vocato Bladoowodc pro sepibus infra predictum parctim 
de Wodestoke inde faciendis, quam ad sepes illas cum eodem teneto faciendas infra etmdem 
parcum, nccnon ad copicium ubi dictimi tenetum fuit prostratum claudoidum pro aalvaciocK 
del Sprynge dicti copicii, ac vadiis diversorum bominum ad prostemendam brusttram pro 
feris Regis ibidem tempore yemali inde sustinendis conductorum, acetiam vadiis unins 
hominis conduct! tarn ad furcandum fenum ad carcctam manerii predicti tempore yemali 
pro eisdem feris inde sustinendis, quam ad furcandum tenetum ad carcctam prcdictam 
pro predictis sepibus indc faciendis, nccnon vadiis cementariorum cum eorum serricntfttu 
operancium super factura, rcparacione, et emendacioDC murorum pard prfdicti in dircrsis 
locis per diversas vices infra dictum tcmpus huiusmodi compoti, xx U. xvij t. iij <(. per 
predictum breve supra in titulo huius compoti amiotatum, ac per visum et testitnooimn 
contrarotulatoris predicti nccnon sacramentum firmarii predicti, sicut continetur tun in 
quodam rotulo eiusdem firmarii quam in quodam alio rotulo predicti contrarotttlatorij de 
pjtrticulis hie in thesauro liberatis, et prout huiusmodi custus et expense Fhilipo U 
Vache, Chivttler, nuper firmario, tam rotulo iiij" domini Rlcardi, nuper R^is Anglic, 
sccundi post conquesttmi, quam rotulo aecimdo domini Henrid, patris Regis ntmc, rotnl- 
orum compotonim, acetiam in dicto compoto ipsius nunc firmarii ibidem de anno proximo 

precedenti alias allocantur; et in denariis solutis pro C iiij viij [tSS] caredatts fed 
emptis in herbagio tam in pratis infra parcum quam in quodam prato vocato Langeacre 
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extra diclum parcum de Wodcsloke super sustentacione ferarum Regis ibidem tempore 
yemali, similiter cum (alcacione, Icvacione, el collectione iea'i predict], acetiam cariag^o 
eiusdem feni de fprato] predicto' usque in gratigeam Regis infra dictum parcum ad 
huiusmodi fenum intus hospitaiidum ordiuatam per tempus predictum, xxiij /i. vij j, vd. 
per breve et testimonium predicia ac per sacramentum eiusdem firmarii, sicut continetur 
ibidem, de quibus quidem carectalis feni idem firmarius debet Rcgi respondere, et respondit 
infra : et in pane et vino pro missis in capella manerii predict! inde celcbrandis, necnon cera 
pro cercb et minutis candelis in eadem capella inde faciendis emptis et in divinis serviciis 
ibidem expensis in usum positum, vij s. iiij d. per breve, testimonium, et sacramentum 
pretUcta, sicut continetur ibidem, et prout custus et expense pro pane, vino, et cera prefato 
Philipo et Thome rotulis compoiorum supradictis alias allocanCur; et in feodo et vadio 
consuetis locum tenentis predicii Thome, duonim capeHanorum divina [servicia] pro 
animabus progenitorum Regis in capella predicta celebrantium, quolibet eorum capieoti 
per amium (qi.), unius janitoris et unius gardinarii. utroque capienti per diem ij d., unius 
supervisoris et unius hominis custodientium prata infra parcum predictum, utroque capienti 
per diem id. ob [lyi d.]. ac duorum parcariorum ibidem iii d., similiter cum xxvj i. viij d. 
solulis eisdem parcariis de dono Regis pro logiis suis iuxta magnam laundam ex antiqua 
consuetudine, utroque capienti per annum xiij s. iiij d., scilicet per predictum tempus huius 
compoti. xxjEVJ li. ij s. j d., per breve, testimonium, et sacramentum supradicta, stent con- 
tinetur ibidem, el prout huiusmodi vadia, feodi, et donum clsdem Philipo et Thome rotulis 
compotorum prcdictis allocantur; et in lathes, lathenaylles, bordenaylles, cloutenaylles, 
slattes, slalctcpynnes, cake, sondro, et aliis diversis ncccssariis emptis et provisis pro 
Teparacione et emcndacione diversorum defectuum dtversorum domorum et locorum infra 
manerium predictum neccssariorum reparandi et emendandi indlgencium per diversas vices 
infra diclum tempus huius compoti et in eisdem reparacionibus expenditis.' necnon com- 
bustione ex quarteriorum calcis in uno lymepitte infra dictum manerium in parte nondum 
cxpenditorum in reparacionibus prcdictis, unacum cariagio rcrum predictarum a diversis 
locis ubi emebantur et providebanlur usque domos ct loca predicta. necnon vadiis et 
Stipendits carpcnlariorum, sarratorum, slaktatorum, et aliorum operariorum ct laboratorum 
super reparacionibus et emendacionibus predictis tarn ad taxas quam ad dietas per diversas 
vices infra idem tempus operancium et laborancium, acetiam vadiis carectariorum" 
manerii predicti similiter operancium ibidem per diversas vices infra idem tempus, xxxj li. 
ij s. x] d., per breve, testimonium, et sacramentum predicta, sicut continetur ibidem, et 
prout huismodi custus et expense pro huiusmodi reparacionibus ibidem prefato Philipo 
et Thome dictis" rotulius compotorum alias allocantur, de quibus quidem ex quarteriis 
calcis, idem firmarius debet Regi respondere. et respondit infra. 

Summa expense cxj /i. xvij j., ct debet xvj (t. xvij j. xd., et respondit in 

rotulo viij° Regis huius in Item Berk' post aliud debitum suum. 
Recepla feni. 

Idem reddit compotum de cxl carectatis feni receptis de remanencia compoti anni 
proximo precedent! super sustentacione ferarum Regis infra parcum predictum tempore 

yemali supradieto anno viij°, sicut continetur in dictis rotulis de particulis; et de C iiij viij 
[iSS] carectalis feni receptis de empcione super sustentacione ferarum predictarum dicto 
tempore yemali aimo viij°, sicut continetur ibidem. 

Summa, cccxxviij carectate feni, de quibus 

•HS, ptAticIi. 
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loBn rowjiwiT fipfiwiwp lopcf wwitngicioiic iciuuui prancnraB ano 
ytmiM amw ipi9% tad OHredatM foii ikat coHtimtiir ia dictif fotoiii^ ct hk 
tit si^ni loi ciraclulM fciiiy idciit coiilinflig 9iidm» ct fcnmieat in grmcHi pio 
UtrtMiione [fcranmi] Regit mfra puoam yi ' e i iielum , dxzri cirectate loii, rionk 
tinetiir ftidcing de iinflNis QuidcBi dxscvj csradstit idtn fimunit ddbct Rtci impondcR^ 
cc responoic inmL 

dmuBft ipi6 nv*** CI omc 

lOBB ncHic oompotnni oe ex qawieiiif cucw rBccpm ok wiimiiuoMB uhhm yifproc 
inxni nuKmnB praiiciiiiii per praoiciiioi iwnpui nmis conipoiiy ncnc ooomeQir fli acDi 
roCnlis de partkidis. 

SiMHUHi cx <|ii>rtefMi CMciSy de ^uflwi 

Idem cotwpuUit cxpciidnic in repursdone divcrionmi domonni nifni 
predictiiiii per preoiciiiiii icmpUB nmiis coiiipofi xxk, <iiBnerai ciicmi^ 
tinetiir in dictu rotnlis de pMlic i u is, ct rennnoBt infra mnerain pro jImuv 




iiij[8o] (loarteria odcts, licut oondtinetnr iliideni; de iiidbas iiy qnarteria odds iden 
nmiarias ddiet Reci responder^ ct respoodit ntfriL 

Tlioiias Chanoer, finauiot Regit de Wodettok [rctpondet] de dxxvj cunedatit fcai 
in cnstodia toa remanentilNit ttqier tottcntadooe f cranim Regit in parco de Wod e ttoiae 
tempore yemali^ ticnt w^k^l oontmetiir. 



loein AnoBMit iretpoooetj oe lug qoanenit caiat at ciisiocwi toa it aiiiicwBiin pre 
ttaiuo dicti manerii de Wodettokey tioit tnpra oontinetiir. 

The two accoants above are enrolled aooounts, giving merely bare sum- 
maries of the meticulous detail of tfie farmer's own ''particulars'' (parHaik). 
Luckily, one of these particule, ttmt for the first year of Henry VI (1422-23) 

IS preserved, and is here given in full. 

C. Account of Thomas Chauces of the Farm of Woodstock from September 

30, 1422, TO September 30, 1423 

Public Record Office, Exchequer, Accounts, Q.R., Bundle 546, No. 6. 

Compotus Thome Giaucer, custodis et firmarii dotnine Regine de Wodestoke et 
Hauneburghe cum pertinenciis ac pratorum Regine de Wodstoke, tarn de cxxrij/t. 
xvj s, vj d. de firma eiusdem manerii <iuam de misis, custibus, et expensis factis circa 
clausuram pratorum parci, prostemendam bruscuram et campos feni pro sustentadone 
ferarum domine Regine, reparacionem et emendacionem diversorum domonm:i et alionzm 
edificiorum, necnon empcionem diversorum necessariorum ad dictum manerium pertinen- 
cium et clausuras eiusdem parci tangencium, ac etiam vadia officiariorum ibidem, a festo 
Sancti Michaelis Archangeli anno regni Henrici sexti primo usque idem festum Sancti 
Michaelis exttmc proximo sequentem anno regni" eiusdem Regis secundo. 
Arreragium. Idem reddit compotum de viij It, viij s, vj d, de arrieragio firme compoti sui 
anni precedenti. Summa, viij /i. viij s, vj rf. 

Firma. Et de cxxvij /i. xvj s, vj d, de firma predicta pro tempus compoti. Summa, 
cxxvij It. xvj s, vj d, 

Summa totalis Recepte cum arreragio, cxxxvj /t. v s. 

"MS, r r eiusdsm Regis. 
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[Ezpensa] 

Clatuura pratonim. 
Et (reddit compotum) in stipendio et conduccionc Johannis Walden, Johaonis Rop- 
km, Johannis Mason, William Piper, et Johannis atte Welle proslemencium tenectutn pro 

sepibus bfra pa.rcuni inde faciendis. quasi unus eoriun conductus per iiij xix [gS] dies, 
quolibct capienti per diem ii) d., xxiiij i. \xd. 

In eonduccione Thome Bekbrok, Johannis Colic, Johannis Weller, Thome Tanner, 
Johannis Walden, Thome Ileynes, Johannis Mason, Thome Tobon," el Thome Smythc, 
pro factura sepium infra parcum, quasi unus eocum conductus per ccxliiij dies, quilibet 
^iens per diem iij d., Ixj j. 

In eonduccione Johannis Fone, Willelmi West, Johannis Terry, Johannis Temple, 
et WiUelni Colgrove, cum carectis suis, cariantium tenectum pro dictis sepibus a Bladon 
Wode usque parcum predictum, quasi unus corum conductus per Ij dies, quilibet capiens 
r diem xd., xlij *. vj d. 

In eonduccione Johannis Wamere et Johannis Colles pro clausura de Langcnacre, 
quasi unus eorum conductus per xviij dies, utroque capienti per diem iij d., iiij i. vj d. 

In eonduccione Johannis Ropkyn, Johannis Mason, Johannis Geffes" pro clausura de 
h Slreyte, quasi unus eorum conductus per xxj dies, quilibet capiens per diem iij d.. 

In eonduccione Johannis Ropkyn, Johannis Mason, et Willelmi Piper pro clausura 
unius copice ubi tenectum pro sepibus infra parcum prostratum (uit, quasi unus corum 
conductus per xxxj dies, quilibet capiens per diem iij d., vij s. ix d. 

Summa, vij li. vs. ixrf. 
Prostemacio brusci 

In eonduccione Johannis Burj', Willelmi Piper, Johannis Krys. Johannis atte Welle, 
et Johannis Hogges, prosternencium bruscum pro feria domine Regine tempore yemali 
sustentandis, quasi unus eorum conductus per cccxxvij dies, quilibet capiens per diem 
iij d. , iiij li. xxj d. 

In eonduccione Willelmi Weste. Willelmi Colgrove, cariantium fenum de grangia 
eirciter le trayne pro feris domine Regine tempore yemali, quasi unus corum conductus 
xxxj* dies, utroque capienti per diem xd., xxvs., xd. 

In eonduccione unius hominis tam ad furcandum {enum ad careclas manerii tempore 
yemali pro feris domine Regine susientandis, quam ad furcandum tenectum pro sepibus 
infra parcum inde faciendis, per cxij dies, capjentis per diem iij d., xxv s. iij d. 

Summa, vij U. ij s. x d. 
Reparacio murorum circa parcum. 

In eonduccione Johannis Salisbury, Willemi Cuttbrugge, Roberti Mason, el Joliannis 
Mason, cetnenta riorum, pro factura et reparacione mttrorum cilra parcum per divcrsas 
es, quasi unus eorum conductus per celxxv dies, quilibet capiens per diem vd., cxiiij i. 

In eonduccione Thome Tannere et Thome Heryng de scrviendis" dictis cementariis, 

quasi tuius corum conductus per iiij x [50] dies, utroque capienti per diem iij d., xxij j. vj d. 
In eonduccione Johaimis atte Welle et Johannis Ropkyn ad fodiendas petraa apud 
Podeshull pro dictis muris faciendis, quasi unus eorum conductus per xlix dies, utroque 
capienti per diem iij d., xij s. iij d. 
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In conduccione Johannis Foxe euro carecta sua per xj dies ad cariandas petrat it 
Mlcshull usque muros parci, capiens per diem xd., ixs. ij d. 

Sutnma, vij li. xviij j. vj d. 
istii5 pratorum. 
El solutum pro prima vesttira oronitun pratorum tarn infra parcuni quam extn in 
Langenacre sic tradita dominc Rcgine per consilium eiusdem, xvj li, 

£t solulum pro ialcacione prati dc Lsuigenacre hoc anno ad ihaxani, xiij s. vj d. 

El solutum pro spersione eiusdem prati in herbagio. xx d. 

El in levacione feni eiusdem prati per diver^os homines ct mulieres condactu 

per iiij xvi [96] dies, capientes per diem ij d., xvj s. 

Et in diversis carectis conduclis ad cariandum dictum fenum de LanKcnacre nsqoe 
ad manerium, quasi una carecta conducta per xxij dies, capiens per diem x 4., xviij t. iiij d. 

In conduccione diversonim opcrariorum ad tassandum dictum femnn in grangia, 
quasi unus conductus per xx dies, quilibd capiens per diem iiij d., vs. 

In conduccione diversorum hominum ad falcandum pratum infra parcum, quasi unui 
eorum conductui per xxxviij dies, quilibet capiens per diem vij d., xxij s. ij if. 

In spcrsione herbagii eorundem pratorum, ij s. viij d. 

£t in levacione feni eiusdem per diversos homines et mulieres conductos, quasi unos 
eorum conductus per cxiiiij dies, quilibet capiens per diem ij d., xxiiij 1. 

In diversis operariis conductis ad tassandum dictum fenum in grangia, quasi anus 
eoruro conductus per xlj dies, quilibet capiens per diem iij d.. x s. iiij d. 

In conduccione diversarum carectarum pro feno eorundem pratorum tn gTangtam 
cartando, quasi una carecta conducta per xxviij dies, capiens per diem x d., xxiij s. iiij d. 

In conduccione unius horoinis tam ad furcandum fenum ad carectas manerii de 
Langenacre quam de fcno infra parcum per viij dies, capientis per diem iij d., ij s. 

In pane cl vino emptis pro capella in fra manerium hoc anno iij s. ix d., in vij ft. cere 
cmptts de Johanne Milton, prcck> libra vj d., iij t. Tjd. In fxctnrx dttsdem cere, precb 
libre ob. [}^<f.l, iij d, ob. In ligacione unius massebok et pro ij qua yere pergimeni 
vs. vj d. Et solutum pro lavacione de les aubes et surples ij d." 

Summa, xxiij ti. vi j. ij d. 
Gmduccio carecte pro manerio 

In una carecta conducta et existenti infra manerium predictum per clx dies, capienti 
per diem vj d., tam pro petrts ad clausnram pard faciendam, tinectmn pro cepibns inde 
faciendis, fenum pro sustentacione feranmi ibidem, quam pro aliis ttecessariis iliidco 
cariandis infra manerium, iiij h'. 

Summa, iiij H. 
Vadia et feoda t^ciariortmi 

In vadiis Willelmi Rasshe, locum tenentis, et ij capeltanorum divina [•errkiil 
celebrantium infra manerium predictum, cuilibet per annum" ct., xvti. 

In vadiis ij parcarionim ibidem, uniut parcarii apud G)niebnry,** quolibet capienti pa 
diem iij d., xiij ti. xiij t. ix d. 

In vadiis Johannis Golafre, gardinarii, et Willelmi Russhe, janitorii," atroque capienti 
per diem ij d., vj li. xx d. 

"The tut three iterai are deleted in US, ud aver it 1> writtni, «■■■ mm cmutnt Rtgiut. 
"US, o-l. 

" Deleted in MS, and a-ra H ii written, «■■■ mm ailocatur it prtctitmtL Id US mttcMt^, 
mmlibtt ii deleted, and klrvgu labWitnted; and tbc wnoaiit ehuiicd la ix K iJ j. vj rf. 

" US, J«nilorio. 
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In vadiis dkti Johaimis, sttpervisoris, et unius hominis, custodientium prata, utroque 
per diem j d. ob. [if^d.], iiij li. xj s, iij d, 

Et sohftimi ij parcariis de Wodestoke de dono domine Regine pro logiis sub iuxta 
magniiin laimdey ex consuetiidine antiqua aimuatini facta.* 

Smnma, xxxvj H. ij s, j d, 
Custus et reparacio del hankehous 

Et in conduccione Johannis Hogekyns, Johannis Sklatter, et Thome Sklattere, batil- 
kmcimn sklattes pro le haukfaouse ultra parcellas anni precedentis factas,*^ quasi unus 
eomm condoctus per Ix dies, quilibet capiens per diem yd., lacvs. yd. 

In oooducdone eorundem sklattatorum sklattancium dictam domum, quasi unus eorum 
conductus per xxxv dies, quilibet capiens per diem v d,, xiiij s, vij d. 

In condncdone Thome Tannere de serviendo*" eisdem sklattatoribus per xxvj dies, 

cafMentis per diem iij d.y vj s. YJ d. 

1 
Et sohitnm Johanni Sklattere pro yj m [t.^., thousand] de sklatpynnes, precio millene 

21J d., xnij a. 

1 
£t sohitum Johanni Miltone pro m de latthes ab eo empcis, viij j. iiij d, 

Et solutum eidem pro c bordenailles empcis, xij d. 

1 
Et eidem pro yj m laithenailles empcis, precio millene xiiij d,, yij s. 

11 1 

Et eidem pro m m [i,e., 2000] spykynge, precio m xiij d., ij s, ij d, 

1111 
Et sohitum Thome Jeffrey de Combe pro m m m m sklattes, precio millene iij s., xij s. 

Et sohitum Thome Hulle de Combe ad cariandos dictos sklattes per iiij dies, capienti 
pel? diem x d^ iij s, iiij d. 

Et sohitum pro sale empto ad salsandam ferinam pro domina Regina ibidem cap- 
tam, videlicet, iiij quarterii, precio quarterii y s, yj d., xxij s, 

Et solutum pro ij pipes pro dicta ferina interponenda et conseryanda, iij s,^ 

Summa, iiij It, xxij d, 
Reparacio diyersorum defectuum manerii. 

In conduccione Johannis sklattere et Thome sklattere, sklattatonun, pro diversis neces- 

XX 

sariis infra manerium predictum emendandis, quasi unus eonun cOnductus per iiij x [90] 
dies, utroque capienti per diem y d., xxxyi j s. yj d, 

Summa, xxxyij s, yj d. 
In conduccione Johannis Andrewe et Ricardi Shelle ad sarrandas tabulas et plankes 
pro diyersis necessariis infra manerium predictum emandandis, yidelicet, pro ostiis, 
fenestris, et aliis, quasi unus eorum conductus per xiiij dies, utroque capienti per diem 
y d,, xyij s, xj d, 

Summa, xvij s, xj d. 

Totalis, iiij xij /«. xij s, yij d, [£^2 12s. yd.] 
Liberatio denariorum. 

» MS, fern. 

« MS, Uec, 

» MS, s'nksit. 

* In the MS the lut two entries are deleted, mnd over them is written, quia pertmgt ad officium 
Tkesmtrarii HatpicU Regine. 
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£t in denariis liberatis Simoni Campe, nuper Thesaurario et General! Reoeptori 
pref ate Regine de arreragio compoti sui anni precedentis, vj /t. yij s. iiij d., per aoqinet- 
anciam ipshis Sinxmis Campe datam septimo die Marcii anno regni regis Henrid sezti 
primo, solucionem summe predicte testificantem et super hunc compotum liberatam. 

Sununa liberationis denarionim, vj /«. vij s, iiij d. 

XX 

Summa expense et liberacionis denarionim, iiij xviij /». xixj. xj d. [£98 igr. i\d,\. 
Et debet xxvij /t. v j. j d. ; de quibus allocantur eidem iiij 1%, xj s, ii j d, superitis disallocata 
pro vadiis unius parcarii apud Comebury percipientis iij d. per diem, pro eo quod dictns 
parcarius est parcella firme sue predicte, et pref ata Regina tenetur solvere vadios parcarii 
ibidem iuxta formam Indenture firme predicte, prout allocabantur Philippo le Vacfae 
nuper firmario ibidem anno xiiij^ Regis Ricardi secundi ac per consideracionem coosilii 
Regine; et allocantur eidem xxvj. liberati Thesaurario Hospicii Regine in predo iiij 
quarteriorum salis, precio quarterii v s, vj d,, ad salsandam f arinam pro hospicio Domiiie 
Regine ibidem captam, et pro ij pipis vacuis, precio iij s., empcis pro f erina predicta impo- 
nenda et conservanda, sine tallia ; et allocantur eidem xlj j. ij d, de quodam snperpIasagiQ, 
[deficit] per ipsum habito in compoto suo Regine reddito a festo Sancti Michaelis anno 
quinto Regis Henrid quinti usque festum Sancti Michaelis proximo sequentem proot 
patet in pede eiusdem compoti, unde oneratur supra in titulo "Arreragium," de quo super- 
plusagio non habet allocationem pro eo quod omnia terre et tenementi que ad dotem ipsins 
Regine seisita fuerint in nunus dicti nuper Regis, ideo allocatur hie per assendooein 
consilii Regine ; et allocantur eidem v s. vj d. superius disallocati pro ligadone messalb 
et pro ij quartemis [sic\ pergameni emptis ad idem messale, et [pro] lavadone des aubes 
et surples sic allocatis per consilium Regine ; et debet xxix /«. ij s, ij d., quos liberavit 
Johanni Foxholes, clerico, Thesaurario et Generali Receptori prefate Regine primo die 
Februarii anno regni regis Henrici sexti secundo super compotum. 
Et quietus est. 

Staurum mortuum. 

Idem reddit compotum de vj stales ordinatis ad prosternendam brueriam pro feris 
in parco ibidem, [de] j sera vocata hangyngloke et j feterlok et vj stales longis, receptis 
de remanencia compoti anni precedentis. 

vj stales pro stemacione brueriam 



Summa 



vj stales longf 
j sera, vocata hangyngloke 
j feterlok 



Que omnia rem- 
anent prostauro 
manerii. 



Fenum. 

Et de clxiiij carectatis feni receptis de remanencia compoti anni proximo precedentis 
super sustentacione ferarum Regis infra parcum predictum tempore yemali anno predicto; 



XX 



et de c iiij ij [182] carectatis feni receptis de empcione ut infra super sustentacione 
ferarum tempore yemali hoc anno. 

Summa, cccxlvj carectate feni, de quibus 
Idem computat expendisse super sustentacione ferarum predictarum dicto tempore yem- 
ali anno primo, clxiiij carectatas feni ; et remanent in grangia pro sustentacione ferarum 

XX XX 

Regis infra parcum predictum, c iiij ij [182] carectate feni; de quibus quidem c iiij ij 
carectatis feni idem firmarius debet respondere, et respondebit. 
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The Account of Thomas Ch. 



E AciNcouiT Caupaicn 



Public Record Office, Exchequer, Q.R., Bundle 47. No. 29. 

I 
tn. t Oxon. 

Particule compoti Thome Chauncers, Armigerj, tarn de deiiariis per ipsum reccptis, 
qoam de vadiis suis et xj hominum ad arma, quolibet ad xij d., et xxxvj saglttarioruni, 
guolibet ad vj d. per diem, unacum regardo consuelo pro sc et dictis hotnbibus ad arma 
iiucta afferenciam c marcarum pro xxx hominibus ad arma per qttarterium anni, profecturis 
ia quodam viagio domini HenricJ V", nupcr Regis Anglie, patris domini Regis nunc, versus 
partes Francle. anno regni siii lercio, faciendo. iuxta vim et cITectum cuiusdam indenture 
inter dictum iiuper Regem et prefatum Thomam, facte xxix° die Aprilis dido anno 
tcrdo. penes has parlicutas remanentis, per breve dicti nupcr Regis de privalo sigillo 
SDC i^c\ datun) ix^^ die Marcii anno iiij^ diet! nupcr Regis Thesaurario, Baronibus, 
et Camerariis de Scaccario suo directum, irrotulatum inter mcmorandis de eodem anno 
inter brevia directa Baronibus de termino Sancti Hillare [sic] ex parte Rememoraloris 
Regis, rotulo xxxiij'i", ac per tenorem articulorum infra^idcm breve inclusorum, ir- 
rotulatorum ibidem, quorum indenture, b re vis ct lenoris articulorum condiciones et 
effectus in liiulo compoti Roberti Babthorpe, retentis penes dictum nuper Rcgem in viagio 
predicto versus partes Francie predictas. irrolulati Rolulo compotorum de huiusmodi 
viagio, annolanlur, spccificantur, ct declarantur, ac per breve Regis Henrici vj" de magno 
sigillo suo datum xviij" die Novembris anno regni sui tcrcio Thesaurario et Baronibus 
huius Scaccarii directum irrotulatum in mcmorandis dc termino Sancti Michaelis dicio 
anno tcrcio inter brevia directa Baronibus de eisdem tcrminis et anno, Rotulo xxv" ex 
parte Rememoratoris Regis: Johannis Rasch, attornali pro eodem Thoma, sicut continetur 
in memorandis huius Scaccarii inter atlomatos de termino Sancti Hilarii anno x*™ Regis 
huius ex parte Rememoraloris Regis predicli, videlicet, lam de huiusmodi rccepcionibua 
denarionim. iocalium, perquisitorum guerre, quam de vadiis ct regardis ut infra, 
Recepta Scaccarii. 

Idem reddit compolum de civi li. vij s. xd. ob. reccptis de Thesaurario el Camerariis 
ad Receptam Scaccarii, termino Pasche anno lercio Regis Henrici quinti, super vadiis 
ipsius Thome, xj hominum ad arma, ac vadiis xxxvj sagittariorum, cum eodem Thoma 
retentonun ad secum proficiicendum versus partes predictas in viagio Regis supradicto, 
ad duas vices, videlicet, vj*' die Junii dicto anno tercio c (1. et sexto die Julii eodem anno 
Ivj It. vij s. X d. ob,, sicut continetur in pellc Memorandorum ad eandcm Receptam dc 

Redempciones et perquisita guerre. 

De aliquibus denariis per ipsum receplis scu praRcuis provenicntibus de tercia parte 
proficuorum lucri ipsius Thome seu de tercia parte tercie partis proficuorum hicri retin- 
encie ipsius Thome ut de prisonariis, predis, moneta. aiiro, argento, seu iocalibus, valore 
X marcarum excedenlibus, in viagio predicto non reddit compolum, eo quod nullos huius- 
modi denarios nee proticua de huiusmodi tercia parte lucri ipsius Thome aut dc tercia 
parte tercie partia retinencie sue predicte recepit nee recepisse poluit in viagio predicto 
ul dicit super sacramenlum suum. 

Summa Recepie, civj ti. vij /. x d. ob. 
Vadia et regarda cum repassagio maris 



Idem computat in radiis suis et xj hominum ad arma, quolibet ad xij d., ac xxxvj 
sagitlariorum, quolibet ad vj d. per diem, exislencium et prolicisceiiduin in cominitiva (lic] 
dicti nuper Regb in viagio suo predicto versus dicCas partes Francic, qtiorum quidcm 
hominiun ad arma et sagittacionun nomina. in quadam cedula predict! Thome de retineada 
sua super hunc compotum liberata singilJatim annolantur, videlicet, a [MS. od\ viij*° 
die Julii dicto anno tercio, quo die idem computans cum hominibus ad arma et sagittariis 
suis prcdiclis fuil apud Suthamtoniam paralus ad proficiscendum in viagio predicto. 
usque xv'i" diem Novembris proximo scqucntem, quo die Rex applicuit apud Dovorism 
in Anglia de partibus predictis, et ab eodem xv;'"" die Novembris anno tercio usque 
xxi'iiij'"" diem eiusdem mensis tune proxin«» sequentera per viij" dies, scilicet, in 
toto per unum quarterium anni et xlix dies, utroque die computato, deductis vij li. pro 
vadiis dicti coraputantis, vacantia per [MS, pro\ totum teiupus predictinn causa infinn- 
itatis, iiij li. xviij s. pro vadiis duorum hominum ad arma de nuniero predicto, apod 
Harflu[r) morluorum. a vj"" die Octobris dicto anno tercio, quo die primum quartetimn 
anni finetur, usque xxiiij""" diem Novembris tunc proximo sequcntem, per xlix dies, 



c iiij xviij li. ij j. [ii 

predictorum supra ir 
computantis. 

Et in regardo 



»8 21.], per predicta indenturam, brevia, et tenorctn articulomin 
lilulo huius corapoli annotatorum et per sacrainentmn ipghis 



n predictorum Thome et xj hominum ad arma, iuxta a£Ferai- 
( hominibus ad arma pro quarterium anni, scilicet, per predic- 
tiun terapus, deductis Ixviij s. iiij d. ob, pro regardo dicti computantis vacantia per tempiu 
predictum, xlvij i. x d. de regardo dictorum duorum hominum ad arma apud Harflu[rl 
mortuorum et vacantium per prcdiclos xllx dies xxicv ii. iiij j. ij rf. ob., per inden- 
turam, brevia, et tenorem articulorum predictorum. 

Et solut pro reskippamento ipsius Thome Chauncers, predictorum jcj hominum ad 
arma et xxxvj sagitlariorum de villa Cales usque Dovorriam in Anglia post bellum de 
Agyncourte, cum xlviij equis suis, pro seipsis et hominibus [MS. ftowuwj] suis, videlicet, 
pro quolibet homine ij s. et pro quolibet equo ij s., deductis xij t. pro repamcio qaiia 
Tbotne et predictorum ij hominum ad arma, mortuonim apud Harllu[r|, et trimd aiuu r u m 
suonim, viij li. xvj f., per Indenturam, brevia, et tenorem artknlorum predictoram. 
Summa Tadiorum et ~] ccxlij li, a) s, ij d. ob. ; 

regardonitn, cum repar- . et hec {*ic] 
" sagio maris J superplusagium iiij v K. xiiij s. iiij d. [iBs \^. ^\ 

Recepta Jocalium. 

Et oneratur super compotum de une paire Gardeviaundes blanke, pms jcdiijJl 
vjunc^ predo xxxvj /t. xvi.; une haut coupe et une Ewer de Count Dou^aa etntere, 
pois xxtiij li. viij imc, precio xxxvij Ii. ; iiij (Kittes endorrez oresque bnoppes, pois xxruj li. 
vij une, precio xUj li, xvij s. vj d. \ une Spiceplate endorre, pois xrj U. vij uac, precio 
xxiiij It xvij t. vj d. ; ij Ewers endorrez a[q)elles le Piper et brUaster ovec tme lectrine 
dargent ennorez xij li. vij une, precio xviij li. xvij s. vj d. ; une come de Query, predo 
Iv s. ix d., precinm de la lb. de toutez les ioalez avauntditz pur ceo qils soyent vcales et 
debruses xxxj., pro securitate soludonis clxiij /i. iij j. iij d., rcceptis de Ricardo 
Giurteney, nuper Norricensi Episcopo, nuper Thesaurario Camere dicti miper Regis 
Henrid V*' ac Custode iocalium suorum, pro securitate soludonia secundi quutcrii 
viagii predict) per indenturam inde apud Westmooasterhim vj" die Junii dicto anno terao 
bter eundem Episcopum et prefatum Tbomam factam et penes has particnlas remancnlBB: 
[non reddit eo quod dictus Thomas custodiebat iocalia predicta absque peioradooe eonu- 
dem usque finem tmius anni dimidii et unins mensis post dicttmt diem recepctoois eormdem 
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ioalnim; et dictus nuper Rex nee aliqub nomine sua in fine eiusdem mensis nee postea 
dntarios eidem Thome pro vadtis et regardo suis ac vadiis et regardis hombiun relinencie 
sue debhos pro dicio sectmda quarterio viagii predict! solutl. Ideo idem Thomas iocalia 
predicts vendebat pro solucione vadiorum et regardorum predictorum iuxta formam et 
cffectum Indenture pcedicte supra in titulo huius compoti aiinotatur, in qua coniinetur 
quod predictus Thomas lenetur restituere iocalia predicta dicto nuper Regi tempore quo 
idem nuper Rex voluit acquietare iocalia predicta infra unum aimum dimidium et unum 
mensem post recepcioncm eorundem iocaJtum, et aliter licebit eidem Thome ct aliis 
quibuscumque quibus iocalia predicta erunt per dictum Thomam liberata disponere post 
finem dicti mensis pro iocalibus predictis ad volmitatem suam absque impeticione dicti 
nuper Regis scu hercdum suorum, prout in eisdem ludencura plenius continelur.]' Que 
quidcm iocalia remanent in custodia ipsiui (MS. ij'sum] Thome Chauncers ad opus Regis 
coslodienda. Debet Regi 77 K. iiij s. xj d. 

II 
111.3. Cesie endenture fait par entre Richard Giurtenay. Icvesque de Norwic, Tresorer 

del Charabre de R07 nostre sotirerain seignur ' de ses toialx dune part et Thomas 

Oiauncer. esquier, Boteler dengletere, retenuz ovec nostre dil seignur le Roy ' 

servir en ceo present viage as parties doutre la mer par un an entier ovesque xij 

launci luy mesmex accomptex et * archiers dautre part, tesmoigne que le dil 

Richard par vertue et commaundement dei lettrez patentz du Roy scales de soun graunt 
scale. ovesqiK une bille sealee du signet et signee par lez mayns du Tresover dengletere, 
vxr ceo luy adresses ad detivere au dit Thomas primercmcnt une paire Gardeviaimdes 
blanke, pois xxiiij U. vj une, precio xxxvj li. xv i. ; item, une haut coupe et une Ewer de 
Gnml Douglas endorre, pois xxiiij li. viij unc, precio xxxvij li. ; item, iiij pottes endorrez 
ovesque knoppes, pois xxviij K. vij unc, precio xlij li. xvij i. vj d. ; ilem. une Spiccplate 
endorre pois xvj li. vij unc, precio xxiv li. xvij i. vj d. ; item, ij Ewers endorrez appelles 
le Piper et larbtatser ovec une lectrine dargent ennorres, pais xij li. vij unc, precio xviij li. 
xvij t. vj rf. ; item, une come de Query, precio Iv t. ixd.; prccium de la lb. de toutes les 
ioialx avauoditz, pur ceo qils soyenl veales et dcbruses, xxx.t.; lez queux ioialz sount 
prisex en tout al value de clxiij U. ii; .;. tij d. pur la suirte de clxiij li. iij s. iij d., la quele 
somme il doit prendre et receivoir pur le seconde quarter entier de Ian susdit, solounc la 
fonne et purport de les endenturs sur ceo felz par entre le Roy. nostre souvereigne seigeur 
avanotdite, et le dit Thomas, son homrae liege, dount le iour de paiement al quele le Roy 
voelt et doit quieter lez ioialx avauntdllz par cez deputez et assignez, ses heirez ou 
execulourez serra le iour del Circumsision que serra Ian du grace mccccxvi solonc la 
course et computacion de leglise denglelier : purveu toutz foitz que le dit Thomas soit 
tenu de bien et loialment garder les ditz ioialx saunz debrusement ou enpairement dicelles 
en ascun manere tansque a dil iour. si come il voiet ent respondre a mesne nostre seignur 
le Roy, sez heirei ou sez execulourez. £n tesmoignunce de quele chose les parties 
avauntditz entcrchauogablement ount mys lour sealez. Doune a Westmtnstre le vj iour 
de June la du [Hr] reigne nostre dit soveraigne seignur le Roy Henry quint puis le con- 
qest tierce. 
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[At" iig these documents are 

«tn, 3 .^.j (1415)1: 
'aseha, anno tercio Henrici quinti, vj" die Jui 

Thome Chaucers, scutiCero, retcnto penes donunum Regent per indenturani i 

m dominum Regem et prefatum Thoina.in confcctam pro uno anno ad proficismiduni ' 

I predicto domino Regc in propria, persona sua versos partes Francie vel alibi: In 

jiariis sibi libcratis per manus propria; super vadiis suis. xj hominum ad arma a 

xjutvj sagiftariorum cum eodem Thoma retentorum ad proficiscendum cum predicto domino 

Rege versus partes predictas, per breve de privato sigillo inter mandata de hoc lennino, 

'' prout palct per alteram partem cuiusdam indenture inter Thomam Contitem Amndell, 

n Anglic et preCattun Thomam confecte siitmnam subscriptam testiflcaniea 

infra Receptam Scaccarii predicti domini Regis 

(■'. Unde Respondchit, 
" die Jnlii. 

Eidem Thome Chauccrs, armlgero. rdento penes dominum Regent per consimileni 
jenturam ad proRciscendum cum predicto domino Regc versus partes predictas: In 
"mariis sibi liberatis, videlicet, super vadiis suis, xj hominum ad arma et xxxrj sagit- 
"ionim secum retentorum ad proficiscendum cum predicto domino Rege in viagio 
edicto, per breve de privato sigillo inter mandata de hoc termino, Iv] /■. vij s. x.d. ob., 

Unde 
Gespondebit, 

IV 

ms Oxon. 

Rex vicecomiti salutem: Distringas Thomam Giauccrs, armigenim, ouper cum 
domino Henrico, nuper Rege Anglic, patr-e nostra, retentum ad proficiscendum serum 
in obsetiuio ' suo versus partes Fnuicic per litteras, eta ; Ita, etc in crutino Sancti 
Michaelis ad reddendum nobis compotum tam de centum libris per ipsum receptis ad 
Receptam Scaccarii dicti patris nostri super vadiis suis, bomimim ad arma et MKittariomm 
niorum cum eodem patre nostro retentorum ad deserviendum dicto patri nostra in 
obsequio suo, unde nondum computavit, quam de diversis iocalibus eiusdem patris nostri 
ei per venerabilem patrem R[icardum Courtenay], nuper Norwiccnsem episcopum, nitpcr 
Thesaurarium Gunere sue ac Custodem iocalium suorum, nlpcr securitatibus vadiornnt 
suorum [hominum] cum eodem patre nostro profectnronmi iuxta tcnorem cuiusdam in- 
denture ei inde facte liberate ; et ad ulterius recipiendum in premisses qtiod curia etc Et 
habeas etc Teste etc Per diversos Rotulos de pelle Meniorandorum ad Receptam 
Scaccarii diversorum prefecitorum [lic] de anno tercio dicti nnper Regis extractos, ad 
Scaccai'ium per manus Johannis Burgh, nuper clerici Rogert Leche, Chivaler, nuper 
Thesaurarii Anglic liberatos, in custodia Remenioratoris Regis existentes, [ac] partem 
indenture predicte ad dictum Scaccarium per Thomam Chttteme, nuper clericum iocaltuni 
predictorum liberatam, similiter in custodia Remerooratorts Regis existeniem. 
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m. 6 La retenu de Thoma Chaucer in viagio Regis Henrici V^^ anno tercio 

Symond Hable 
Robertus Hable 
Thomas Bulthorpe 
Willehntis Hervy 
Thomas Hardy 
Johannes Byngeley 
Johannes Derriscone 
Thomas Cowle 
John Gronewyche 

IX lanciers 



Johannes Byrd 
Johannes Corbet 
Wauterus Canone 
Nicholas Bony 
Willelmus Lepere 
Johannes Coke 
Willelmiis Malyne 
Yacobus Nowelle 
Johannes Petworth 
Johannes Edlyn 
Johannes Wodstoke 
Johannes Upstrate 
Robertus Couper 
Johannes Bonarde 
Henricus Hasard 
Johannes Taskare 
Ricardus Oustone 
Willelmus Messyne 



Robertus Roos 
Galfridus Blakeman 
Thomas Gamage 
Robertus Hygh 
Thomas Stephens 
Johannes Poundar 
Th. Fally 

Henricus Goldsmyth 
Johannes Thome 
Willelmus Martyn 
Johannes Arche 
Rogerus Noryse 
Johannes Percyvalc 
Johannes Wodham 
Johannes Brown 
Willelmus Abraham 
Johannes Norrys 
Robertus Cokke 
Nicholaus Cokke 



APPENDIX III 

LsmBS-FATENT APPOINTING Thomas Chaucbr King^s Chisf Butuk 

Public Record Office. Patent Rolls, 4 Henry IV, part i (roll No. 368), m. ig, 

De officio Capitalis Pinceme Anglie coocesso. Chaucer. 

Rex onmibtts ad quos etc salutem. Sciatis quod de gratia nostra speciali concesdnms 
dilecto armigero nostro Thome Chaucer offidum Capitalis Pinceme Regis habendum pro 
termino vite sue cum f eodis et proficuis quibuscumque ad dictum offidum debitb et cod- 
suetis adeo libere et integre sicut aliquis alius Pinoema offidum iUud ante hec tempora 
dd>ite habuit et oocupavit, illis viginti libris annuis quas prefatus Thomas pro temuDO 
vite sue ex dono carissimi domini et patris nostri defuncti habuit» per nos omfirmatas, de 
honore Leycestrie, viginti mards annuis de honore de Walyngf ord in recompensadonem 
offidorum Constabularii et Magistri Forestarii de Knaresburghe, et quinquaginta libris 
annuis de eodem honore de Walyngford pro offido Constabularii ibidem, quas idem 
Thomas ad terminum vite sue perdpit, non obstantibus. In cuius etc. Teste Rege ^nd 
Westmonasterium, quinto die Novembris. 

per breve de privato sigillo. 
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pBtry Impiisitiotu post Mortem. Henry VI. File 70, No. 35- Public Record Office.) 
Thoraas Chaucer. Maud his wife surviving. 
Writ 30 November 13 Henry VI (1434). 
Suffolk laciuisition 13 May 13 Henry VI (1435). 
atford. Moiety of tlie manor, of the inheritance of Maud ; another moiety of the 
r and with the advowson of the Oiurch of Stratford, of the gift of John 
] and Margaret his wife by a fine levied s Henry V [1416-1418]. to hold to 
s and Maud and the heirs of their bodies, reversion to John and Margaret and 
the heirs of Margaret. And the manor and advowson are held of tlie Prior of the monks 
of St. Mary o£ Thetford by the service of half a knight's fee and the rent of 30s. yearly 
tor all service. And the manor is worth nothing by the year, but there are 90 acres 
of arable land in the same manor, of which each acre is worth by the year 4d. ; and 
8 acres of meadow, of which each acre is worth by the year iid. Also are there 40 
acres of pasture, of which each acre is worth by the year 2d. Also there are 35J. and 
4/f. of rent payable yearly. 

Thomas died Thursday next before the feast of St. Edmund king and martyr next 
before the day of the taking of this inquisition [i.e. 18 November, 1434]. 

Alice, Countess of Suffolk, is his daughter and next heir and is aged 30 years. 

Cambridge. Writ 30 November 1434. Inquisition, Monday next before the feast 
of St Msrtin in winter, 14 Henry VI (7 November 1435). 

Brunne. Moiety of 12a acres of land, 3 acres of meadow, and 3s. of rent, as of 
the inheritance of Maud his wife: and (he other moiety of the gift of John Arundell 
and Margaret his wife as by a fine levied 5 Henry V, to hold tliis moiety [as in Suffolk]. 
And the 130 acres of land are worth by the year 40$., to wit, each ^d. ; and the 3 acres 
of meadow are worth 3s., to writ, each acre i2d. And the i2o acres of land, 3 acres of 
meadow, and 31. of rent are held of Warb Ingryth as of his manor of Brune called 
Rykesby manor by fealty for all services. 

He died etc. [as in Suffolk). 

Lincoln. Writ 30 November 1434. Inquisition Friday next after the feast of the 
Purification of the blessed Mary 13 Henry VI, (5 February 1434-5). 

Skendelby. Moiety of the third part of the manor, of the inheritance of Maud his 
wife, which is held of the King in chief by knight's service, which moiety contains 
4 tofts, of which each is worth by the year I2d.: and 30 acres of land and pasture, of 
which each acre is worth by the year 3d. : 12 acres of meadow and pasture, of which 
each acre is worth by the year iid.; also 6as. of rent paid yearly; and 4'/i acres of wood, 
which is worth nothing beyond the brushwood used for fencing (dausuram) of the same 

n right of Maud, the moiety of the eighteenth part of the profits of 
urday yearly at Partenay; and the moiety of the eighteenth part of 
tolls of the fairs held at Partney yearly in the vigils and days of 
•, the Assumption and the Nativity of the Blessed Mary the Virgin, 
which are worth yearly gd. ; and 5^. of rent of the free tenants in Partenay received 
yearly, all of which are held of the lord of Bcllo Monte by knight's service. 
He died etc. [as in Suffolk). 



Partenay. As i: 
the market held Sat 
the profits of the t 
St Mar? Magdalen 



Berks. Writ as aforesaid. Inquisilion. 13 April 13 Henry VI {i4JS)- 
Bokeland. T)ie manor, 200 acres of arable land and iz acres of meadow, be held. 
together wiiIi John Golafrc, Jolin Cottesmore, John Hampden, and Thomas Haseler, 
still surviving, of the gift and grant of William Fritz Waryn, esquire. Thomas Estbury. 
Thomas Somerton, and Thomas Covenlre, as by a charter dated Thursday next before 
the feast of St. Michael the Ardungel 9 (?) Henry VI t? 28 September 1430] made to 
Thomas Chaucer, Jolm Golafre, John Cottesmore, John Hampden, and Thomas Haseler, 
and Robert James and Richard Wyot now deceased, more fully appears. 

Hawleford by Bodand. The manor he held, together with Maud, late his wife, 
wlio still survives, of the gift of Alice, Countess of Suffolk, by the name of Alice, 
Countess of Salisbury, in her pure widowhood, as by a charter dated Sunday next after 
the feast of St. Katherine the Virgin 9 Henry VI (26 November 1430] hy the nan»e of 
her whole estate which she has in the manor of Hawteford by Boclond. 

The manor of Bokelond is held of the King in chief by knight's service, but by whit 
quantity of service they [the jurors) arc ignorant. And the land and meadow aforesaid lof 
Bokeland), and the manor of Hawleford, arc not held of the King, but of whom and 
by wliat service they are ignorant. 

The site of the manor of Bokelond is worth nothing, but there are in the same manor 
400 acres of arable land, of whicli each acre is worth yearly 2d.; 100 acres of meadow, 
of which each acre is worth yearly lad. ; 200 acres of pasture, of which each acre is 
worth yearly id.; and low. of rent yearly. And each of the said aoo acres of arable 
land is worth by the year 2d., and each of the aforesaid 12 acres of meadow is worth 
yearly \2j. 

The site of the manor of Hawteford is worth nothing yearly, but there are m the 
same manor 300 acres of arable land, of which each acre is worth yearly 2d. ; and 100 
acres of pasture, of which each acre is worth arf. ; 40 acres of meadow, of which eadt 
acre is worth lad. yearly ; and 60*. of rent yearly. 
He died etc. [as m Snffolk]. 
Essex. 

On]y about two inches of the left side of this document remains. All 
that is still legible is : 

Burgherrsbe. Manor 
There is no Exchequer copy. Accordingly, the inquisition taken at the deatt 
of his wife is given instead. (P. R. O., Chancery Inquisitions post Mortem, 
Henry VI, file 83, No. 33.) 

Matilda (Maude), who was the wife of Tboaus Chaucer. Writ of dUm etmuit ex- 
fremum, 2 May 15 Henry VI [1437]. 

Inquisition taken at Chelmsford, Co. Essex, Tuesday after the feast of the Holy 
Trinity 15 Henry VI [a8 May 1437]. 

The jurors say that Maude, who was the wife of Thomas Chaucer, held the day 
on which she died in her demesne as of fee one moiety of the manor of Hatlefeld 
Pererell in Co. Essex, and the other moiety of the same manor in ber dcroeane as of 
fee tail of the gift and grant of John Anmdell and Margaret his wife by a certain fine 
levied 5 Henry V, and shown in evidence to the jurors upon the taking of this mquiii- 
tkm, made to Thomas and Maude and the heirs of their bodies. And if it happen that 
Thomas and Maude die without an heir to their bodies, then after the death of Thomas 
and Maude the moiety specified in the fine shall revert wholly to John and Margaret 
and the heirs of Margaret for ever. And they say that the manor is held of the King 
as of his manor of Plesshe, whkji is parcel of the county of Hereford, by fealtr and the 
service of lad. yearly at the feast of St Michael the Archangel for military serrice. 
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And (hey say that the site of tlie said manor is worth nothing by the year in all issues 
faeycod reprises; and there are in the same manor too acres of demesne lands, of which 
each acre is worth by the year, beyond reprises, 4d. ; and 30 acres of meadow, of which 
each acre is worth by the year, beyond reprises. i2d. ; and 200 acres of wood, which is 
worth nothing by the year because it is sold and the coppice is without pasture. And 
there are of rent of assize lOOf., payable yearly at Easter and Michaelmas by equal portions. 
Also they say tliat Maude held the day on whid) she died in her demesne as of fee 
I messuage and I camcate of land in the vill of Hattefeld Peverell called Termyns ; 
and that the said messuage is worth by the year in all issues beyond reprises 20s., and that 
the carucate of land is worth by the year in all issues beyond reprises 40;. And they 
say that that messuage and carucate are not held of the King, but of whom and by 
what service they are held is unknown. And they say that Maude held no other lands 
of the King in chief nor of others in demesne or in service in the county aforesaid 
the day on which she died. And that Maude died Saturday next before the feast of the 
Apostles Philip and James last past before tlie taking of this inquisition [37 April 1437I. 
And Alice, wife of the Earl of Suifolk. is daughter and next heir, as well of the afore- 
said Thomas and Maude as of the same Maude, and is aged 32 years and more. 

It will be noticed that there is no mention of Burgherrshe. Presumably 
Maude had disposed of her holdings in the manor, if, indeed they had de- 
scended to her. after her husband's death. Another curious thing is that the 
jurors here declare that they do not know of whom or by what service the 
lands in Hattefeld Peverell are held. But the returns of the Feudal Aid 
of 1428 show that in tliat year Thomas Chaucer paid 2od., the tax of ^ of 
a knight's fee in the manor of Hatfell Peverell. The land must therefore 
have been held by knight's service. Calendar of Feudal Aids, 2:214. 

Bucks. Writ as aforesaid. Inquisition, Monday next after the feast of Oirpus 
Christ! 13 Henry VI (20 June 1435). 

Hanieldon. 100 acres of land, 6 acres of meadow, 100 acres of wood, and ids. of 
' rent, he held, together with Maude, late his wife, John Hampden, Thomas Bracton, 
William Borde, Thomas Ramsey, William Rasshe. and John Seyncsbury, clerk, still 
surviving, of the gift of Henry Somer. Richard Wyot. Henry Aston. John Warfeld, and 
Geoffrey Prentys. clerk, as by a charter dated 1 August 9 Henry VI [1431] made to 
Thomas Chaucer and Maude, John Hampden, William Borde, Thomas Ramsey, William 
Rasshe, and John Sej-uesbury, clerk, and William Harvy now deceased, and tlieir heirs, 
more fully appears. 

Brehull and Bechyndon. Manors. 

The arable land in Hameldon is worth 2d. per acre and no more, because it is full 
of stones: the wood is worth nothing because it is great trees. The site of the manor 
of Brehull is worth nothing. In the manor of Brehull is one wind-mill which is worth 
yearly Ifti. ; 120 acres of arable land, of which each acre is worth yearly 3d. and no 
more, because the land is wooded; 26 acres of meadow, of which each acre is worth 
I2d. yearly; 40 acres of wood, which are worth nothing, because they are great trees: 
loot, of rent ot assiie of free tenants; perquisites of court are worth nothing beyond 
the fee of the seneschal. The site of the manor of Beeii>Tidon is worth yearly 8d.; one 
dovecote there is worth nothing, because it is ruinous : 310 acres of arable land, of which 
each acre is worth 3d. yearly; i2 acres ot meadow, of which each acre is worth yearly 
8d.; a certain pasture enclosed worth yearly in the whole aorf. : rent of assize of free 
tenants there 21. ; perquisites of court are worth nothing beyond tlie fee of the seneschal. 
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The arable land and wood in Hameldon are held of the lord de Scrope, by what 
service they are ignorant. The manor of Brehill is held of the King in chief bjr the 
service of one knight's fee. The manor of Becbyndon is held of the honour of Waljng- 
ford. by what service they are ignorant 

He died etc. las in Suffolk). 

Parts of this inquisition arc taken from Excheq. I. p. M, Series I, vol. 155, 
No. 6. 

Southampton (Hampshire). Writ dated at Westminster, 13 December 14 Henry 
VI (1435)- Inquisition. 17 April 14 Henry VI {1436). 

Benesworth. 29 acres 3 roods of land by the woods of Beneswonh called Sandeles- 
inhome. 

Wolmere. 6 acres 30 perches of land and J^ acre i rood of meadow in the forest 
of Wobnere imparked and enclosed from the park of Estworleham, he occupied as in 
the right of the King from 19 November 13 Henry IV [1411] for his life, after wbkb 
they were seized in the King's hands : they are ignorant in what manner Thomas his 
the same. 

And each acre of land is wortli irf. yearly ; and the ao perches are worth yearly S^J. ; 
the Yi acre i rood of meadow are worth yearly J^d., because the land and meadow lie 
fallow (warect'), and the land wet and covered with rushes (aqtiosa et sirptios'). 

He died etc. [as in Suffolk]. 

The above inquisition is supplementary to the following earlier one, which, 
plainly, was not complete. 

Southampton (Hampshire). Writ. 30 November 13 Henry VI (1434), Inquisition, 
14 April 13 Henry VI (i435)- 

Estworleham. Manor, and the custody of the forest of Wolmere and Alisholt be- 
longing to the same manor; to wii, he held one moiety of the manor of the inheritance 
of Maude his wife, and the other moiety in conjnnctioa with Maude of the gift of Jobn 
Anmdell and Margaret his wife, u by a fine levied at Westmbuter in the reicn of 
Henry V more fully appears, to hold to Thomas and Maude and the heirs of tbeir 
bodies, rerersim to John and Margaret and the heirs of Margaret There is in the 
same manor a certain park with deer (feris) in the same, wfaicb is worth nodnag be- 
yond the sustenance of the deer. There are in the same manor 100 acres of arable land, 
of which each acre is worth yearly 2d.; 100 acres of pasture, of which eadi acre is 
worth yearly i^.; 5 acres of meadow, of which each acre is worth yearly lad.; and 
36f. Sd. of rent yearly. The custody of the forests of WoliDere and Alisholte is worth 
nothing, and the said manor is held of the King in chief by fcnis^t's service, but br 
what amotmt of service they are ignorant 

According to the inquisition of 1428, "Thomas Chaucer tenet in Parva 
Worldham [Aulton, Hants.] quartam partem unius feodi [mJlitaris], quod 
Johfumes Wasse quondam tenuit." Col. Feudal Aids, II, 357. The inquisi- 
tion of 1431 showed that "Thomas Chaucer de Newelme, in Comitatu Oxonie, 
armiger, tenet ut de Hbero tenemento suo, maneritun de Litell Wordham, per 
servicium quarte partis unius feodi milttaris." 

Westworldham. Manor, and a carwates of land, 30 acres of meadow, and ao acres 
of vrood in Estworldham, WestworMham, Aulton, and Herteby, he held, together witii 
Maude, late his wife, John Hampden, Thomas Brcttoo, William Borde, Thomas Sams^, 
William Rassbe, and John Seynesburr, clerk, still sunrnring, of the gift of Henry Somcr, 
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Richard Wyot, Henry Aston, John Warfeld, and Geoffrey Prentys, cterk, as by a char- 
ter I August 9 Hcmy VI [1431) made to Thomas Giaucer and Maude, and John Hamp- 
den, Thomas Bretton. William Bode [sic\, Thomas Ramsey. William Rasshe, and John 
Seynestmry, and William Harvey, now deceased, and their heirs, more fully appears. 

And the manor, lands, meadow, and wood are not held of the Kins, but of whom 
and by what service they are ignorant. 

The site of the manor of Westworldeham is worth nothing yearly; and there are 
ID tbe same manor 80 acres of arable land, of which each acre is worth nearly 2d. ; 30 
acres of meadow, of which each acre is worth yearly \2d. ; 20 acres of wood, worth 
nothing yearly, because the aforesaid wood is not seasonable for cutting: lOO acres of 
pasture, of which each acre is worth id. yearly; and lOt. ^d. of rent. 

And each canicate of the aforesaid carucates of land is worth 16s. Sd. yearly; and 
each acre of the said 20 acres is worth yearly 20d. ; and the 20 acres of wood are worth 
nothing yearly, for the cause aforesaid. 

He died etc [as in SulTolk]. 

Oxford. Writ, 30 November 1434. Inquisition, la April 1345, 

Cotes., Wotton, Bekebroke. 6 messuages. 4 tofts, 100 acres of land, 6 acres of 
meadow; whicli be held together with Maude, late his wife. John Hampden, Thomas 
Bretton, William Borde, Thomas Ramsey. William Rasshe. John Seynesbury, clerk, still 
surviving, of which each messuage is worth 4^-. yearly; and each toft 2s. yearly; each 
acre of land sd. yearly; and each acre of meadow izd. yearly. They are not held of tlie 
King, but of whom and by what service the jurors are ignorant. 

Hoggenorton, Cudlyngton, manors ; Garsyngton manor, called Louches manor, and 
Haviles manor in the same township (vili.); Kwelme manor, called Waces Court; 
Swyncombe manor; the advowson of the church of the manor of Swyncombe in the 
vUi of Swyncombe : 10 messuages, 5 tofts, 6 carucales, too acres of land. 60 acres of 
meadow, too acres of wood, and £20 of rent in Hoggenorton. Ewelme, Swyncombe. 
Tnffeld, Bensyngton. Mungewell, Nywenliam, Moryn, Takeley, and Netliercotc; they are 
not held of the King, but of whom or by what service they arc Ignorant. The messuages 
are worth by the year 4J. each; each toft is worth zs, yearly; each canicate is worth 
yearly aor.; each acre of land is worth yearly 31/.; each acre of meadow is worth yearly 
I2rf. : the wood is worth nothing because it is not seasonable for cutting. 

Hanewell. manor and advowson of the church he held of tlic gift of Henry Somer. 
Richard Wyot. Henry Aston, John Warefeld, Geoffrey Prentys, clerk, as by a charter 
dated i August 9 Henry VI [1431] made lo Thomas Chaucer and Maude. John Hamp- 
den, Thomas Bretton, William Bretton, William Borde, Thomas Ramsey, William 
Rasshe, and John Seynesbury, and William Hervy, now deceased, and their heirs, more 
fully appears. 

The manors of Hoggenorton and Cudlyngton are held of the King in chief by 
knight's service. The manor of Garsyngton called Louches is held of Thomas Blount, 
knight, and Ehzabetli, his wife, as in right of Elizabeth as of her manor of Bolyngdon; 
and the other manor in Garsyngton called Havyles is held of the Abbot of Abyngdon, 
but by what service they are ignorant. 

Throp manor he held in fee tail of the gift and grant of John Dabrigcourt, chivaler, 
John attc Hide, John Estbury and William Broun, as by a charter dated at Ewelme 
24 August 9 Henry IV [1408!, made to Thomas Chaucer and the heirs of his body, 
more fully appears, remainder to the right heirs of Richard Abburbury. 

Ewelmer manor, called Burghersh manor, together with the moiety of the advowson 
of the diiu-ch of the same manor, of the inheritance of Maude, late his wife, as in right 
of Maude. Also he held together with Maude the moiety of too acres of wood in 
Ewelme, Swyncombe. and Suffeld. and the other moiety of the advowson of the church 
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of Ewelme, of the g'f' of John ArmwicU and Margaret, his wife, as by a fine levied 
5 Henry V (1417-1418], to hold to Thomas and Maude and tlie heirs of their bodies, 
remainder as to the lOO acres of wood and the moiety of the advowson, to John Arundell 
and Margaret and the heirs of Margaret. 

The manor of Ewelme called Waces court, the manor of Swyncombe, the advowson 
of the churcli of Swyncomb, the manor of Thorp, the manor of Hanewell. the advowsco 
of the church of Hanewell, arc not held of the King, but of whom they arc ignoraal. 

And the manor of Ewelme called Burghersh manor, and the moiety of loo acrej 
of wood in Ewelme. Swyiicombe, TufTeld, and the moiety of the advowfon of tile church 
of Ewelme are held of Katherine. Queen of England as of her honor of Walingford bj 
knight's service, but by what quantity they are ignorant. 

The site of the manor of Hognorlon is worth nothing yearly, but there are in ^ 
same manor 180 acres of land arable, of which each acre is worth yearly zd. ; iiw acres 
of pasture, of which each acre is worth yearly 31^.; 40 acres of meadow, of which eadi 
acre is worth yearly lid., and 60s. of rent yearly. 

The site of the manor of Cudlyngton is worth yearly 30d. ; and there are 191 acres of 
arable land, of which each acre is worth yearly 2rf. ; 60 acres of pasture, of which each 
acre is worth yearly 2d.; 40 acres of meadow, of which each acre is worth yearly I2d.; 
and f4 of rent yearly. 

The site of the manor of Garsyngton called Loudies manor is worth nothing, but 
there are there 160 acres of arable land, each acre worth ad. yearly ; 100 acres of pas- 
ture, each acre worth 2d. yearly; 14 acres of meadow, each acre worth lad. yearly: ■ 
of rent yearly. And there are in the same manor called Havjles manor, in the sa 
vill, 80 acres of arable land, each acre worth zd. yearly ; 60 acres of pasture, each a 
worth 2d. yearly, i.t acres of meadow, each acre worth I2d. yearly; and 301. of r 
yearly. 

TTie site of the manor of Ewelme called Waces Court is worth nothing; but are th 
160 acres of arable land, each acre worth 2d. yearly ; 60 acres of pasture, each acre 
worth id. yearly; i acre of Meadow worth lad. yearly; and 40.1. of rent yearly. 

There are in the manor of Swyncombe too acres of arable land, each acre worth 
ad. yearly; 300 acres of pasture, each acre worth id. yearly; 100 acres of wood worth 
nothing yearly ; and the advowson of the church of Swyncombe worth nothing yearly. 

The site of the manor of Hanewell is worth nothing yearly; but there are 170 acres 
of arable land, each acre worth ad. yearly; 40 acres of meadow, of which each acre is 
worth <>d. yearly ; and 6ot. of rent yearly. 

The site of the manor of Throp is worth nothing, but there are in the sane manor 
160 acres of arable land, each acre worth 3d. yearly; 15 acres of meadow and pasture, 
each acre worth 8d. ; and 40J. of rent yearly. 

The site of the manor of Ewelme called Burghersh is worth nothing, but there are 
there 120 acres of arable land, each acre worth ad. yearly; aoo acres of pasture, each 
acre worth id. yearly, and lOOf. of rent yearly. 

And the moiety of lOO acres of wood in Ewelme, Swyncombe, and Tuffeld are wortb 
nothing yearly, for the cause aforesaid. 

The moiety of the advowson of the church of Ewelme is worth nothing yearly. 

He died etc. (as in Suffolk). 

The sixth voltune of the Inquisitions and Assessments Relating to Feudal 
Aids contains a variety of miscellaneotis records relating to these, among them 
the "Returns of owners of lands or rents to the extent of 20 It. or more. 
The subsidy on these estates granted by Parliament in the thirteenth year of 
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Henry the Fourth was assessed at the rate of six shillings and eight pence 
on twenty librates . . . The counties of which returns are available are Bed- 
ford, Berks, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Essex, Gloucester, Southampton, Hert- 
ford, Huntingdon, Kent, Lincoln, Middlesex, Northampton, Somerset, Sur- 
rey, Sussex, Wilts, and York." Among the entries for Middlesex is one of 
particular interest (p. 490) : 

Thomas Chaucer, armiger, habet etc. que valent etc. viii 1%., videlicet, in villa West- 
monasterii liij s, xiiij d. ; in Goldynglane cvi s, viii d. 

The house in Westminster, as the amount of the annual rental proves, is 
the house in the garden of the chapel of St. Mary, Westminster, of which 
Geoffrey Chaucer took a lease in the last year of his life, and the rent of 
which was paid by Thomas Chaucer from 1413 to 1434. (See pp. 70 and 77^ 
and the references there cited.) Concerning the tenement in Goldynglane, 
in the city, nothing further is known. 



i 
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In my argument to establish Thomas Chaucer's pedigree, I have made use 
of the Gatherings which Richard Lee, portcullis pursuivant, made during a 
heralds' visitation of Oxfordshire in 1574. These Gatherings are mere rough 
iwings of heraldic monuments in stone, glass, and metal in churches, 
nors, etc., in Oxfordshire. They have lieen analyzed by W. H. Turner 
Publications of the Harlcian Society V (1871). I give below Lee's notes 
01 the heraldic monuments in Ewelme church that concern us and Turner's 
analysis of the sketches. Lee's notes are printed in italics, Turner's analysis 
and comments, in Roman type; editori mment of my own is clearly in- 
dicated, and enclosed in parentheses, 
p. 38 ff. In Nrwettm Church, 

Alice sometime Duehesse of Suff. obiil xxv Maye anno mcccclxxv. 
A fair lombe of alabasl^ tifl'' a woman lyeiig on yl & a crmtme on hir hed & a 
garl'- about hir arme & viii angels tv"* vHi skochcns on a side & the pyclar of a noleney 
lytng undrnelh. 

(The following ia Turner's description of the scutcheons;) 
I Quarterly i and 4. Az a fess between three leopards' faces Or. (De la PolcJ 
2 and 3. Arg. a chieE Gu over all a lion rampant queue fouchee Or. 
[Burghersh], impating, quarterly 1 and 4. France (ancient) 2 and 3. England 
II De la Pole, impaling, Burghersh. 

III Dc la Pole, quartering, Burghersh. 

IV Or a lion rampant Gu, 

V Quarterly I aad 4. Three lozenges in fess [Montague], 3 and 3. An eagle dis- 
played [Uonthemier], impaling, Burghersh (ontiiictured). 

VI Gu. Three Catherine wheels Or. [Roet]. 

VII Qtiarterly i and 4. France (ancient) 3 and 3 England with a label of three 
points Erm. impaling, Roet 
Vin Roet, Impaling Burghersh. 
Over it written bis 
IX De la Pole, impaling. Or a chevron Gu. [Sta£Ford1 
X Quarterly Montague and Monthermer, as V., impaling. Or a ctom engrailed 

Sa. [Mohun]. 
"The above are all the shields given by Lee as being on the tomb of the Docben 
of Suffolk. Napier, in his history of Swyncombe and Ewelme, states that on the south 
side of the tomb are the shields as blazoned I to VIII, and on the north side are eight 
others, via. I. Dc la Pole, impaling, England. 2. De la Pole. 3. Burghersh. 4. Roet, 
quartering, Burghersh. 5. De la Pole, quartering, Burghersh. 6. Montague and Uon- 
themier, quarterly. 7. De la Pole, impaling, Neville. S. Roet, impaling BnrgbenL 
Nos. IX and X are not included by Na^er as being on the monument, whidi is ooe of 
the three known examples, where the Order of the Garter is affixed to the arm of the 
effigy." 

pp. 40-41 OH <m olhr Square tombt of maritU oX mj skockens on Ike toft & 
xmj on tkt tidet & if at on end & mf at the o^ Cr mi fartonaget on tkt tope in Coper. 
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Thomas Chasur Esq^ patron of Newelme Church ob. xviij*^ of Novemh, 
mccccxxxiuj & Mawde his wyffe ob, xxvij of Aprell mccccxxxvj 

[On the top] 

I Gil. three Catherine wheels Or. [Roet]. 

II Burghersh 

III Roet, quartering, Burghersh. 

IV Roet, impaling, Burghersh 

[At the end] 

V Quarterly i and 4. France (ancient), 2 and 3- England, with a label of three 

points Erm. impaling, Roet 
VI Quarterly i and 4. France (ancient), 3 and 3. England, with a label of three 
points Arg. on each point three torteaux, impaling, Or a cross engrailed 
sable. [Mohun.] 

[On the side, in two rows, VII-XX] 

VII Quarterly i and 4. France (ancient), 2 and 3. England, within a bordure gobony 

Arg. and Az. ensigned with a cardinals cap. [Beaufort.] 
VIII Quarterly i and 4. France (ancient), 2 and 3. England, with a label of three 
points each charged with three torteaux as VI., impaling, Gu. a saltire 
Arg. [NevilL] 
IX As VII Bordure gobony Erm. and Az. 
X England, with a label of three points Arg. impaling, Nevill. 
XI As VII 

XII Or a chevron Gu. [Sta£Ford], impaling, Nevill. 
XIII Montague and Monthermer quarterly, impaling, Burghersh. 
XrV Quarterly i and 4. A fess between six cross crosslets. [Beauchamp.] 

2 and 3. Ghecky Or and Az. a chevron Erm. [Newburgh.] 
XV Or three torteaux a label of three points Arg. [Cx>urtenay], impaling, Quar- 
terly I and 4. France (ancient), 2 and 3* England within a bordure gobony 
Arg. and Az. [Beaufort.] 
XVI Montague and Monthermer quarterly, impaling, Mohun. 
XVII Montague and Monthermer quarterly, impaling, Nevill, with a label of three 

points. 
XVIII De la Pole, quartering, Burghersh. 
XIX Despencer, impaling, Burghersh. 
XX Mohun, impaling, Burghersh. 

^ [On the other end] 

XXI Nevill, impalmg. Quarterly, France and England, with a label of three points 

Erm. 
XXII Quarterly i and 4. Or a lion rampant Az. [Perpy] 2 and 3. Three lucies 

(untinctured) [Lucy], impaling, NevilL 
XXIII Barry of six Arg. and Az. a bendlet Gu. [Grey of Rotherfield], impaling, 

Burghersh. 
XXTV Gu. two lions passant Arg. [Strange], impaling, Burghersh. 



r 



Sir Payne Roet, Gtiyon King at Atrns = 



Pbilipps = G«ffrey Guucer 



Thomas Chaucer = Matilda Burghersh 



Thos. Montacute = Sir John Plielip = 
Ear) oE Salisbury ist husband 

2nd husband 



Alice = William de la Pole 
3rd husband, Duke of 
Suffolk 

of the above coats. See post. Woodstodc* 



•r Chaucer arms are not found i 

mer refers to the Chaucer a 
lo.ch, see p. 79)- 

(Immediately following tlie description 
pedigree follows, p. 40 — ;) 

Thei iiij be cut 
1. A dcmi-wotnan coupcd Gu with an ermi 
if her crowned Or, holding in her left hand a 
laining the arms of Burghersh. 

3. A demi-woman Gu. crincd Or holding in her riglit hand a covered cup Or sop- 
pOTtinsr a shield, on which are the arms of Roct, impaling. Burghersh. 

3. 0«t of a coronet Or an ass's head, having underneath a shield, with Roet's aimi. 

4. The same crest with the arms of Roet, quartering, Burghersh. 



i blaioned in an old painted window of Woodstock 
e coats on Thomas Chaucer's tomb and 



in Slone 
e fur around her neck hanging in front 
wheel Or, and supporting a shield COQ' 
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Lydgatb's Poem on Thomas Chaucer's Going on an Embassy to France 

This poem is found in two Shirley MSS, Brit. Mus. Add. 16165 and 
Lshmole 59 (Bodleian Library), and in British Museum, Harley 367. It 
as been twice printed from Add. 16165 : by Fumivall (Notes and Queries, 
Ser., 9:381) and by Miss Hammond (Modern Philology i :333-36). The 
ollowing text is a transcript of Miss Hammond's. The poem is headed in 
le MS., in Shirley's hand, ''Balade made by Lydegate at the departyng of 
liomas Chaucyer on Ambassade in to Fraunce." 

(I) 
O |)ow Lucyna | qwene and Empyresse 
Of waters alle and of floodes rage 
And cleped art lady and goddesse 
Of lorneying | and fortunate passage 
Goveme and guye | by grace I)e vyage 
powe heuenly queene | sith I of hert pray 
My maystre* Chaucyer \ goodely to conv^ 

(2) 

Him to exple3rten | and firt>eme on his way 
With holsome spede | ay in his loumee 
And neptunus \ make eke no delaye 
Him to favour | whane he is t>e see . 
Preserving him | frome al adversytee 
ffrom al trouble | of wynde and eke of wawe 
And lat I)y grace | so to him adawe 

(3) 
pat wher to hym | may beo moost pleasaimce 
per make him londe | he and his meynee 
And god I prey | t>e whyl he is [in]* ffraunce 
To sende him helthe | and prosparytee 
Hasty repayre | hoome to his cuntree 
To recomfort | I)er with his presence 
fFolkys t)at mowme | moost for his absence 

(4) 

ff or solely nowe | t)agreable sonne 
Of housholding | and fulsum haboundaimce 
Eclipsid is | as men recorden komie 
pat founden ]>er | so ryche soufiisaunce 
ff redam bountee | with gode govemaunce 
Disport largesse | joye and al gladnesse 
And passingly | good chere with gentylesse 

^ In margin, in Shirley's hand, t Thomas. 
•Not in MSS. 
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(S) 
Ceres' also [ goddesse of welfare 
Was ay present | hir chaare with plentee lade 
And Baeiu i>er \ ne koude never spare 
With his lykour [ hcrles for to glade 
Refresshc folkis | t^t were of colour fade 
With* his conduytcs 1 most plentyvous habonde 
Pe welles hid [ so fulsome ay is founds 

(6) 
His moost loye | is Innly gret repayre 
Of gentilmen | of heghe and low« estate 
J'at him thenke{) | bo]>e in foulc and fayre 
Withouten hem | he is but desolate 
And to be loued | \>e moost fortunate 
pat ever I knewe ] with ol>e of sojwfastnesse 
Of rydie and pore | for bounteuouse largesse 

(7) 
And gentyl Molyni \ myn owen lord so der 
Lytel merveyle | boughe l>ow sighe and pleyne 
Now to forgone | ])in owen pleying feert 
I wot right wel | hit is to J>e gret peyne 
But haue good hope | soone for to atteyne 
pin bertis blisse | agayne and |>at right sone 
Or foure tymes | echaunged be {w Mone 

(8)' 
Lat be youre weping I tendre creature 
By my laiiilr Eleyiie \ fer away in Ynde 
How shoule ye | l>e gret woo endure 
Of his absence | Iwt beon so tniwe and kynde 
Hat>e him amonge | enprynted in your mynde 
And seythe for him | shortly in a clause 
Goddes soule to hem j l>at beon in cause 

(9) 
Ye gentilmen | dwelling envyroun 
His absence eke | ye aught to compleyne 
ffor farwell nowe | aa in conduiyotm 
Youre pleye | your loye | yif I shal not feyne 
Sarwell huntyng 1 and hawkyng bote tweyne 
And farewell nowe | cheef cause of your desport 
ffor be is absent | farewell youre recomfort 




• US Ctriil. 

• llin H. nBic*!* Ihc mdinc Whtr. 
■ In the mugin of tbii lUna i> written 



} 
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(10) 

Late him not nowe | out of remembraunoe 
But ever amonge | hat>e him in menx^e 
And for his saake | as in your dalyaunce 
Saythe every day | deuotely }>is memoyre 
Saynt lulyan | oure loye and al oure gloyre 
Come hoome ageyne | lyche as we desyre 
To suppowaylen al t>e hole shyre 

(II) 
And for my part | I sey right as I thenk 
I am pure sory | and hevy in myn hert 
More t>an I I expresse can* with Inke 
pe want of him | so sore dot>e me smert 
But for al t>at | hit shal me nought astert 
Daye and night | with hert debonasrre 
And prey to god | t>at he soone may repasrre 



In the marffin a caret and wrytt. 



APPENDIX VII 

It is pleasant to think that for a century or more after their death, tiie 
memory of Thomas Chaucer and of Maude his wife was kept alive in the 
prayers of the two priests and thirteen bedesmen of the Alms House at 
Ewelme. This house, which was established by Chaucer's son-in-law and 
daughter, the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk in 1437, tmder a license of King 
Henry VI, still exists, the mastership being attached to the Regius Professor- 
ship of Medicine at Oxford. The statutes, with a brief introduction, are 
printed in the First Appendix (pp. 216-22) to the Ninth Report of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission (1883). It will be of interest to give that 
introduction here. 

The license by King Henry VI to found the almshouse was granted to William de 
la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in 1437. As the statutes. . .purport to emanate from the Duke of 
Suffolk they must have been promulgated between 3 June 1448 (when he was made a 
duke), and 1450, when he died.... After reciting that the founders had buih a house 
of alms for two priests and 13 poor men, they declare that one of the priests is to be 
called the master and the other is to be a teacher of grammar to certain classes of chS- 
dren. One of the 13 poor men is to be called minister, and is to correct the errors and 
defaults of the others. The house is to be called God*s House or the House of Alms. 
The Chancellor and Treasurer of England for the time being are named Protectors of 
the House. There are rules for prayers and divine services and for prayers at the 
tomb of Thomas Chaucer and Maude his wife (whose daughter, Alice, the granddangjiter 
of the poet Geoffrey Chaucer, was the duke's wife). Fines arc imposed for lateness and 
non-attendance at the services. There are rules for the behaviour and dress of the 
members, for the keeping of the common seal, for the disposition at death of the prop- 
erty of the members, for the monition and ultimate expulsion of members in case of their 
non-observance of the rules, for the appointment of succeeding masters, &c. ; permission 
for the master and teacher of grammar to hold prebends or other benefices; regulations 
to prevent the spread of infectious diseases. Preference is to be given to certain classes 
of persons on elections of future members. Directions regarding the visitation of the 
house and for the reading of the statutes at certain times. The statutes conclude with a 
power for the founders to revoke or alter them. 

The preamble is singularly beautiful and moving: 

In the name of God be it knowne to all trewe cristen pepull the contentcs of this 
present foundacioun seynge, heryng, and undyrstondyng. We, William de la Pole, Duke 
of Suffolke, and Alice my wyfe, Duchesse of Suffolke, desyre helth in bodye, grace in 
sowle, and everlasting joy to opteyne. Because all Cristen pepull mekely and devoutly 
consideryng how by the upholdyng and mayntenyng of divine service and by the exercyse 
of workes of mercy in the state of this dedely lyfe in the last dredeful day of dome 
they shall with the mercy of cure Lord take here parte and porcion of joy and bljrsse 
with them that shall be saved, aught of reson have a grete and fervent desyre and a very 
besy charge in mynde to uphold and mayntayn divine service, and to exercise, fulfille, 
and do warkes of mercy before the ende of there dedly life; and namely to suche per- 
sons that may by no faculte of lawful crafte gete here bodyly sustynaunce; but forthyr- 
more bene betyn with so grete penwry of poverte that for lakke of sustynaunce, and 
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they wer not by almesse relevjd they shuld lyghtly perj'sh ; ihys we devoutly cansideryng 
Wmiam and Alice abovesayde have bild>t, erect, and foundid an howse of alfflesse for 
two prestes and xii] pore men to dwell and be susteyned in the same all tymes to come 
m perpctoite, set and edified upon a ccrtcyne grownde of cures pertej-ning to our maner 
and Lord-shyppe of Ewelme in the Counte of Oxenford aiuiexid unto the church yerde 
of the parysbe diurch of Eweltne in the west side, the sayde church beyng in the east 
Sjde of the sayde bouse of almesse. 

Particularly interesting are the full and explicit directions concerning the 
religious exercises of the community, a portion of which is given below: 

XXII, Also we woll and ordeyne that every minister and pore man forsayde and 
tbeyre successours wilhyn the sayde church of Ewelme. whanne they mowe best therto 
attende, shall say dayly for the mast noble astate of our sayde soverayne lord the Kyng 
duryn^ his life, and for the good astatis of us theire seide funders duryng our lyves, 
and for the ttatis of all them that bene allive, and for the sowle of our sayde soverayne 
lord aftyr his discese. and for the sowlis of owre both fadirs and tnoders and all cristcn 
■owlis iij times oure lady psawter, A psawter conteyning thryes 1 Aves with xv Pater 
nostris and iij Credis. lasse than any of them be let with fcbilncsse or any othir grete 
cauM lawfuU and resonable to be appreved and allowed as it shall be aftyrwardis re- 
hcrsed, or in lasse that if it be chaunged into sayng of our lady mattyns with vii psalmes 
and letanie, or sayng Placebo and Dirige with Commendacionis. or ellys with saying of 
diTerse noctumis of the Psawter or any other devoute redyng by the wille, assent and 
assignement of theire seyde fownders. or by the wille and assent of the seide Mayster, 
the whiche shall have the seide fownders power in this paitye. 

XXIII. Also wee woll and ordcyne that every seide Maystyr. minister, and pore 
man every day to come the which may well doo it. and every holy day the lecher of 
grainmer aftyr the saide masse to be sayde by the seide Mayster, shall gadir them self 
togedir abowtc the tombe [ofl our Fadyr and Modir, Thomas Chawcer and Mawte his 
wyfe, where they shall say this Psalme, Deus misereatur, with the common suffragib 
used to be sayde for the quyk. with this &>llet, Deus qui Caritatis. And thos of them 
which shall not conne say it shall say iij Pater nostris. lii Aves and a Crede, the which 
idonne the Mayster if he be present, or the techer of grammer or the Minister or one 
of the brotheres shall openii and distinctly say in Englissh tong duryng the lyves of 
our seide soverayne lord and of us both, God save in body and sowle our Soverayne 
Lord the Kyng. my lord William Duke of SufFolk, my lady Alyce Duchesse of Suf- 
folk hia wyfe. our founders, my lord John theire son. and alt cristen pepill, the brotheris 
answeryng Amen. And aftyr the dessesse of our Soverayne lord and of us both, wee 
woll than the seide Psalme Deus misereatur and the suffrage followyng be sayde for 
thayme that shall succede unto us as fownders of the forsayde howse for tyme ot theyre 
dedly lyfc and for all cristen pepill. 

XXrV. Also such sayde togedyr comyng we woll and ordeyne to be kept dayly after 
compleyn, soo that thanne De profundi} shall be sayde with the comyn sulTragiis folowyng 
of them the which shall conne say it. And thoo the which shall not comie say it shall 
say iij Pater nostris, iij Aves and a Crede: thys idone, one of them in maner afore 
specified shall say in Englissh tong, God have mercy of the sowle of the noble prince 
Kyng Harry the Sext and of the sowles of my lord William sum tyme Duke of Suffoike, 
and my lady Alice Duchesse o( Suffolke his wyfe, our fyrst fownders, and of theyr fadyr 
and modyr sowles and all cristen sowles ; and it shall be answard openly, Amen. Also 
we wolle that the sowles of all thoo that shal succede unto us as founders of the same 
howse aftyr theyre discessc be rehersed in the forsayde bedis. 
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XXV. Also lyke wyse wee woH that the seid Maystyr and techer of grammer de- 
voutly recomende to God in theyre dayly masse the sayde astatis aftyr the continuamK 
of tbeire lyres with a special Collet for quykke, and the sayde sowles with a specific 
Collet for dede, except such masses la the which such G>lleti3 should not be tayde aitjr 
tiie ordinall of Salysbery. 

XXVI. Also we woll and ordeyne tliat aftyr oure discesse the Maystyr and the 
tecber of grammer yerly kepe cure anniversary with Placebo and Dirige and Comendacion 
and masse of Requiem, At the whiche Dirige and masse wee woll that the mbbter and 
all the bredyr be present in theire devocions fro the begynnyng to the endyng. 

XXVII. Also we woll and ordeyne that the anniversary of Thomas Chaucer ami 
Mawte his wyfe oure fadyr and modyr yerly be kept aftyr the fourme aforsaide. 





Under this headii^ Furnivall prints {Trial Forewords to the Parallel Text 
Edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Chaucer Society, 2. Series, Vol, 6, p. 
136), seven records, mostly from the Hustings Roll of the City of London, 
relating to two apparently different men of the name of Thomas Chaucer, 
For convenience Fumivall's abstracts are here printed : 

'■ i3Q9'i4(>0' Duchy of Lancaster. Minister's Accounts. Div. 29, Bundle 144- 
Payment of £20 to Thomas Chaucer for his two annuities, due at Easier and Uichaeltnas, 
with iio arrears. 

3. 1406, March 12. City Hustings Roll. 133- Thomas Chausers : Deed of entail on 
him of City Lands, near St Pauls, by "his cousanguineus,' William Chaumbre, cleric. 

3. 1416, Fdiruai? 3. Hustings Roll, 145. Release to Thomas Chaucer oE the 
interest of Thomas Hoo and Agnes his wife in these entailed lands. 

4- 1413, June 7. Conveyance by Geoffrey Dallyng. Citizen 'and Vintner, and Matilda 
his wife, to Thomas Chaucer, esquire, and 4 other men, of a reversion in some city 
houses and land (no doubt as Trustees for some City Corporation). 

5. 1426, December 7. Hustings Roll, 155. Conveyance by William Manby, cleric, to 
Thomas Chaucers and Richard Wyot, esquires, and 4 others, clerics, of land in the parish 
of SL Margaret's, Lothbury, in the City of London, seemingly as Trustees for some 
ecclesiastical Corporation. 

6. 1428, May 20. Hustings Roll, 156, Conveyance by William atte Watir, barber, 
and John Cole, junior. Citizen and Vintner, of a tenement in Fleet Street to Thomas 
Chawsere and 12 other men — all 13 being described in one part of the Deed as Citizens 
and Vintners, evidently as Trustees for the Vintners' Company. 

7. 1423. June II. Release to Thomas Chawsere and his 12 Co-trustees— Thomas 
Chawsere and another (I^wis John) being called esquires, the rest Cititens and Vintners — 
of the estate of Thomas Crofion, as mortgagee in possession, in the said tenement in 
Fleet Street 

Apparently there are here two Thomas Chancers. No. i certainly refers 
to the subject of this monograph; so probably does No. 5, since Richard 
Wyot is frequently associated with Thomas Chaucer. No. 4 may also refer 
to him. On the other hand, 2, 3, 6, and 7 seem to refer to another who was 
vintner of the city ; though the use of "esquire" in 7 is puzzling. 

Fortunately, there is little possibility of confusion, of referring to the 
vintner records which pertain to the squire. A brief consideration will make 
this dear: 

I. It is certain that Thomas Chaucer, chief butler, and Thomas Chaucer, 
esquire, of Oxfordshire, are one and the same man. This is proved by the 
fact that the latter died on November 18, 1434, and that Ralph Botiller was 
appointed chief butler in succession to the former on January 28, 1435. 



I this is the Thomas Chaucer who was sheriff and escheatoT 
l^of Oxtoi iit, knight of the shire, and speaker of the Commons. 

3. This same man was Constable of Watlingford. In the pardon granted 
to Thomas Chaucer, February zo, 1404, of the victuals found in Walling- 
ford Castle after the departure of Queen Isabella on the accession of Henri- 
IV, he is described as "sherifl of Oxford and Berks, and constable of tiie 
castle of Walyngford." 

4. Lydgate's poem proves that the Chaucer employed on diplomatic mis- 
sions was the country gentleman. 

5. He was also the soldier, for the indenture executed between the Treas- 
urer of the Chamber and Thomas Chaucer concerning the forces to be supplied 
by the latter foT the Agincourt campaign (p. 105) calls him "esquire, Botelcr 
dengletere." 

6. It is almost equally certain that it was to this Thomas Qrnucer that 
Bishop Beaufort in 1406 (see p. 7, supra) granted the conslableship of 
Taunton Castle and the supervision of his lands in Somerset, The proof is 
that the Thomas Chaucer with whom we are concerned died in 1434, and 
that in 1435 Sir John Daubeney was appointed constable of Taunton. 

It is, of course, just possible that some of the records, of slight importance, 
which have been connected with Thomas Chaucer of Oxfordshire belong to 
La namesake of London. This may be true of the entries on the Receipt 
MJtolls concerning the farm of the office of harbor master of Plymouth. But 
it is not likely. Such a grace of the crown would hardly be bestowed on a 
vintner ; moreover, Thomas Chaucer is here called armiger. In view of all dus 
one need not be unduly exercised over llie possibility that there were two 
men of the same name. In all probability there were ; but only one impressed 
himself on the records, and his identity is clear. 
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tutions for Defeclive*. Dependents, and Dcliiwjuciits. $0.50, 

14. L. A. BoBITiCER, Armenian Leacods and Festivals. $0.75- 
IS- W. AwnEBSON, A History of the Consiitulioo of Minnesota, with llie First V«rl- j 

fied Text. $1-75- 

16. Faith TnoMPSOM, The First Century of Magna Carta. Ji.gft 

17. M- W, TVLEB. The European Powers and the Near East. i875-tOO& %iao. , 

18. M. L. HAKT-soitGH, The Twin Cities As a Mctrowjlitan Martrt: A Regiotiill 
Study of the Econcmic Drvclopmcnt o( Minneapolis and St. Paul. $2jOO. 

STUDIES IN THE PliYSlCAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 
t. FiANKFOBTEB AND FiARv, Equilibria iu Syslcmi Conlaining AInihoIi, Salts, km) 
Water. %o.y>. 

a. Frankportei and Khitchcvskv, A New Pliasc of CaUlysii. Jo.sa. 



STUDIES IN ENGINEERING 

I. G. A. Mancv, Secondary Stresses and Oilier Probltms In Rigid Frames: A New 
Method of Solution, to.35. 

a. C. F. Sboop, An Investigation of tlie Concrete Road-Making Pro[icfties of Mm- 
nesoU Stone and GravcL ^).2S- 

3. F, R. McMillan. Slirinltage and Tirrn; Effects in Reinftwced Concrtte. fcLSj. 

4. Maney AMD Pascb., An Inveiligalion of Secondary Stresses- b the Kenova j 
Bridge. iti.%n. 

(Conlinuod inside back covrr) 



STUDIES IN THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

I. H. G, Laufsom. a Study on the Spread ol Tuberculosis in FamlHea. to.JO. 
3. J. V. HOFUANK. The Importance of Seed Characteristics in the Natural Bepro- 
duction of Conifcroui Forests. (0.25. 

3. Mdokb and HissCupei-der. An InrcMisaticn) of the Louse Problmi. {05°- 

4. Minnesota Studies in Plant Science; Continuation ol Minntsola Botanical 
Sludirs. Papers by members of the Plant Science Group, ^.oa 

3. Minnesota Studies in Planl Science: Continuation of Itinntsota Bolankal 
Studirt. Papers by mcnibcrs of tlie Plant Science Group. faMi. 

STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

1. EsrtfEt L. SwENSoK, An Inquiry into Uie Composition and Structure of Lvdiu 
Covetilriat: Haxoih CraIi;, Note on the Home of Ludtu Covrnlriar. to,$a, 

2. E. E, Stqix, Oihitlo: An Hiatotical and Comparative Study. Jo.soi 

3. C Skabi.es, Let StnlimenU dt FAcadimie Francaite tur It Cid: Edition ol the 
Text, with an Introduction. Si.oo. 

4. P. E. Kbetzuakn, The Liturgical Element in the Earliest Forms of the Uedlenl 
Drama, fi.oo. 

5- A.J.TiEjE, The Theory of Chararteriiaiion in Prose Fiction Prior to 1740. ta75. 

6. Makii: C. Lvle. Tlic Original Idenlily of tiie York and Towneley Cycle*. 9x7$. 

7. E. E. Stoli^ Hansel: An Historical and Comparative Study. Jioa 

8. U. B. RuuD. An Essay toward a History of Shakespeare in Oenmark. ft-^S- 
'), M. B. Ri'tio, Thomas Oraticcr. JtSO. 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

I. W. AnnExsoK, The Work of Public Service Comniissions. $0.15. 
3: B, F. PiTTENCEii, Rural Teachers' Training Dcttanmcnts in Minnesota High 
Schools, {a IS- 

3. C. A. Gesell, Minnesota Public Utility Rates, 1914. Jo.as, 

4. L. D, H. Weld, Social and Economic Survey of a Community in the Red River 
Valley. Jo.as- 

5. G. P. Wabber, Social and Economic Survey of a Community in Northeastern 
Minnesota. $0.35. 

6. J. B, Piia. Bulletin for Teachers of Latin. Jo.as. 

7. A, C Kbev, Bulletin (or Tcacliers of History. io^S- 
B. C SCHI.EwiteB. Bulletin for Teaohcrs of German, $0.25. 

9. W. W. FiiLWEi-t.. Economic Addresses. Soso. 

10 Mabcabet K. Bf.abd. The Relation between Dependency and Retardation: A 
Study of t,3Si Public School Children in Minneapolis. $0,25. 

II. T, S. RoBESTB, A Review of the Ornithology of Minnesota. $0.25- 

tz. F. E. Keu-ev, Public-School Support in Minnesota, 1858 to 1917. $075. 

13. S. R. PowEB3. A History of the Teaching of Chemistry in the Secondary Scbooli 
of the United Slates Previous lo 1850. Jo JO- 
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